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Soft-Spoken  Man  Who  Gets  Things  Done  Court  Rules 


John  M.  Goshko  profiles  the  next  U.N.  chief,  who 
faces  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  the  organization 


KOI- 1 ANNAN  of  Ghana,  cho- 
sen Inst  week  to  be  the  next 
U.N.  secretary  general,  has 
spent  his  mlull  life  as  an  international 
civil  servant,  shuttling  around  the 
world  in  sensitive  but  largely  nnony- 
mous  tasks  for  the  United  Nations. 

Tile  U.S.-ctlucntetl  Annan,  58,  is 
well-liked  by  colleagues  with  whom 
he  lias  labored  for  three  decades  in 
the  U.N.  system  in  such  little- 
noticed  areas  as  budget  analysis 
mid  personnel  management.  His 
style  represents  a big  change  from 
that  of  the  current  secretary  gen- 
eral. Boutros  Ehmlros-Crliali.  nn  im- 
IKTiims,  high-profile  Egyptian 
tlipliumil  who  could  go  luonihs  wlilt- 
uul  talking  lu  his  key  subordinates 
and  wlui  frequently  h ealed  the  am- 
bassadors of  major  powei's  conde- 
scendingly. 

It  is  luo  early  to  tell  how  a long- 
time U.N.  bureaucrat  like  Annan  will 
meet  the  challenges  of  guiding  the 
world  body  into  the  21st  century. 

He  must  help  to  map  the  priori- 
ties that  the  United  Nations  will  fol- 
low in  tliu  post -Cold  War  period, 
find  ways  of  getting  the  organiza- 
tion through  the  worst  financial  cri- 
sis in  its  Til-year  history  and  satisfy 
U.S.  demands  for  far-reaching  re- 
forms. 

(t  would  be  a tall  order  for  some- 
one with  a far  more  distinctive 
recurel  of  success  in  diplomacy  or 
politics.  Now.  given  Annan's  relative 
anonymity,  there  are  questions 


about  whether,  as  a creature  of  the 
system,  he  will  have  the  boldness 
and  imagination  to  lead  a restructur- 
ing that  Ihe  United  States  and  its 
supporters  hope  will  involve  cutting 
large  numbers  of  employees  and 
eliminating  many  traditional  U.N. 
practices  aad  activities. 

Yet,  while  even  many  experts  in 
international  affairs  would  have 
trouble  recognizing  his  name,  the 
soft-spoken  Annan  commands  con- 
siiternbte  respect  among  those  who 
who  have  seen  him  in  action. 

Thai  hns  been  especially  true  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  when  Annan 
held  what  has  been  aLoncc  the  most 
vital  and  controversial  job  within  the 
United  Nations  — head  of  peace- 
keeping activities  in  such  trouble 
spots  ns  Somalia  and  Husain. 

Annan  became  undersecretary 
general  for  }K-acekecpiiig  in  1993  at 
r time  when  the  Bosnia  operations 
had  caused  many  conservative  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  to  become 
bitterly  critical  of  Boutros-Ghali  and 
his  representative  in  Bosnia,  Asu&hi 
Akashi,  for  their  alleged  appease- 
ment of  Serb  aggression  against  Ihe 
Bosnian  Muslims,  So  Intense  was 
their  anger  that  it  led  the  Clinton 
administration  to  conclude  that  rela- 
tions between  Congress  mid  the 
United  Nations  could  be  repaired 
only  if  the  United  Stales  vetoed 
Boutros-Ghali's  re-election. 

Nevertheless,  by  early  this  year, 
several  Republican  foreign  policy 


Mandela  Broadens  Amnesty 
Offer  for  Political  Crimes 


Lynne  Duke  In  Johannesburg 

SOU  I'll  AFRICA'S  trull  Kelli  hr 
process  received  a shul  iu  tla* 
arm  Iasi  week  when  lYi-sidcm  Nel- 
son Mandela  broadened  his  guve-ru- 
i ne ill's  nffers  of  amnesty  to  those 
win i ctiiifess  in  political  crimes.  The 
much -sought  move  was  followed  by' 
an  apartheid-era  arms’  chief’s  an- 
[luuueenienl  that  he  wuuld  seek 
amnesty  and  fell  all  to  the  nation’s 
truth  cum  mission. 

Mandela  extended  ihe  deadline 
by  which  people-  can  apply  to  the 
Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion lor  amnesty  in  return  for  a full 
confession  of  tlu-ir  deeds:  they  will 
now  have  ii mil  March  in,  rather 
than  until  December  14.  He  also 
called  for  extending  the  eligibility 
period  for  crimes  to  qualify  lor 
amnesty  — from  the  current  IV 
! ceinlu-r  I UMI  cutoff  In  May  10.  1994. 
die  day  Mandela  was  sworn  in  as 
Smiih  Africa's  first  black  president. 

Retire  if  fun.  finisiaiirl  Viljoen. 
heinl  of  die  Smith  African  Defense 
Force  trout  IPNuin  1985,  an  it  on  need 
dial  he  imw  will  seek  .mine sly.  lie 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a while 
riglu-wirig  upr  ising  in  the  spring  of 
1991  (hat  began  wilh  a deadly 
lx  milling  campaign  and  ended  in  a 
failed  iillcmpl  to  takeover  the  black 
“liumclnini"  of  Bciphuthulswann  and 
derail  the  nation's  first  all-races  elec- 
tion. Afler  some  of  Vifjucifs  men 
were  summarily  executed  befurc  in- 
leniiKtoiiul  television  cameras,  lie 
helped  Mandela  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  so-culled  “Battle  of  Bop." 

Vjjjoeu,  leader  of  the  Freedom 
Front  party,  lias  emerged  ns  one  of 
Ihe  white  political  leaders  who  has  I 


Mandela's  ear.  Mandela  said  that  lu- 
exleiuli’d  tile  application  deadline 
and.  prospectively,  the  period  cov- 
ered. in  recognition  of  the  construc- 
tive rule  that  Viljcieii  had  played. 

Mandela  was  also  under  pressure 
from  the  truth  conn  Mission's  leader, 
retired  Anglican  archbishop  Des- 
mond Tutu,  in  extend  the  amnesty 
deadlines. 

Others  involved  in  right-wing 
attacks,  including  the  1994  bombing 
campaign,  are  likely  to  also  seek 
amnesty  in  what  truth  commission 
members  expect  Iu  be  a surge  of 
amnesty  pleas  from  across  the  polit- 
ical spectrum. 

Parliament  must  amend  legisla- 
tion^ governing  the  truth  com  mis- 
sion’s operations  to  extend  the 
amnesty-qualifying  period. 

'Ihe  commission  was  established 
after  the  lt>94  election  lu  offer  repa- 
rations to  victims  of  nixirlltenl-era 
luiniiui  rights  violations  ns  well  ns 
amnesty  lu  pcrpi-lrulors  who  con- 
fess. Flic  pin  cess  is  nuncd  at  liel|h 
ing  South  Africa  mint*  lu  grips  with 
its  racist  mid  violent  past  of  whitc- 
minuiity  rule. 

Even  before  the  application 
deadline  hud  been  extended,  ;m 
avalanche  uf  amnesty  requests  had 
thmdc-il  intii  irulh  commission 
offices.  Aid  Insi  week  nlniiil  (iO  up- 
pliculions  for  amnesty  were  sent  to 
(lie  irulh  commission  from  the  rul- 
ing African  Nntiunul  Congress. 
Among  the  applicants  were  three 
silling  cabinet  ministers:  Defense 
Minister  Joe  Modise,  who  was  chief 
of  the  ANC’s  military  wing;  safely 
mid  Security  Minister  Sydney 
Mufnnmdi;  and  Posts  and  Telecom- 
munications Minister  Jay  Naidoo. 


strategists  on  Capitol  Hill  — among 
them  aides  to  GOP  presidential  can- 
didate Robert  J.  Dole  — were  enthu- 
siastically saying  that  Annan,  who 
personally  went  to  Bosnia  to  take 
over  from  Akashi,  would  make  a 
superb  secretary  general.  Prompt- 
ing their  admiration  was  what  they 
regarded  as  his  even-handedness 
and  skillful  performance  in  guiding 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  through 
the  handoff  last  year  to  a NATO-led 
force. 

At  the  United  Nations,  where  the 
U.S.  veto  of  Boutros-Ghali  caused 
great  resentment  among  the  other 
members,  the  endorsement  of 
American  conservatives  should 
have  been  the  kiss  of  death  for  any- 
one aspiring  to  the  secretary  gen- 
eral's office.  But,  when  Annan  was 
among  four  Africans  who  declared 
their  candidacy  last  week,  the  uni- 
versal perception  of  hint  as  the 
“American  candidate"  did  not  stop 
him  from  sprinting  into  a lead. 

"He  brings  a certain  style  to 
things,"  said  a senior  U.S.  diplomat, 
who  declined  to  be  identified,  in 
discussing  why  Annan  is  able  to  ap- 
peal with  such  ease  and  popularity 
to  American  conservatives  and 
Third  World  radicals.  “He  is  re- 
spectful. he  listens  carefully,  he  is 
collegial,  and  he  never  loses  sight  of 
what  is  practical." 

Multamed  Sacirbey,  Bosnia's  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and 
a frequent  harsh  critic  of  U.N. 
peacekeepers  in  his  country,  point- 
edly singles  out  Aiiiian  for  restoring 
what  the  Muslims  regarded  as  fair- 
ness to  U.N.  operations  there.  Sacir- 


bey said:  "People  trust  him  because 
he  is  honest." 

Others  cite  Annan's  sense  of 
humor.  During  the  maneuvering 
that  preceded  his  election,  France 
raised  questions  about  whether  he 
speaks  French.  Annan's  colleagues 
say  that  when  asked  him  about  it, 
Annan  replied  in  lilting  West  African 
tones,  “1  now  speak  English  with  a 
French  accent." 

Born  into  a family  of  traditional 
tribal  chiefs,  he  began  his  education 
in  Ghana  nnd,  with  the  aid  of  a Ford 
Foundation  grant,  left  home  in  1959 
to  study  at  Macalester  College  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelors  degree  in  economics.  He 
later  studied  at  the  Institut  Universi- 
taire  de  Haute  Etudes  Interna- 
tionales in  Geneva  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, which  awarded  him  a master’s 
degree  in  management. 

Annan  entered  the  U.N.  system 
in  1959  by  joining  the  World  Health 
Organization.  In  the  1970s,  he  re- 
turned home  for  two  years  to  head 
Ghana's  tourism  development 
board.  But  the  rest  of  his  adult  life 
has  been  spent  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies, 
cither  in  New  York  or  in  its  outposts 
in  Addis  Ababa.  Cairo  and  Geneva. 

Annan's  wife.  Nnue  Lagergren,  is 
tile  daughter  of  a noted  interna- 
tional jurist  and  the  niece  of  Rnoul 
Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  diplomat 
who  rescued  thousands  of  Hungar- 
ian Jews  from  Ihe  Nazis  before  dis- 
appearing into  what  is  believed  (u 
have  been  Soviet  imprisonment  and 
death  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
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Mandela  signs  the  new  South  African  constitution  into  law  in 
Sliarpeville  Inst  week  watched  by  Cyril  Ramaphosa,  chairman  of  the 
constitutional  assembly  photcxjraph:  adil bradlow 


Bare  Breasts 
Are  Legal 

Howard  Schneider  In  Toronto  ! 

AS  SHE  strolled  hare-breasted  • 

down  the  streets  of  Guelph  ! 
one  day  in  1091,  Gwen  Jacobs  j ! 
slowed  traffic,  caused  mothers 
to  snatch  away  their  children 
and  prompted  at  least  one  group ' 
of  men  to  reach  for  their  hinocu- 
lars.  | 

But  she  didn’t,  Ontario's  high- 1 
est  court  has  decided,  do  any-  ' 
thing  obscene,  indecent  or 
otherwise  prosecutable. 

A three-judge  panel  of  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
last  week  that  the  female  chest, 
publicly  displayed,  is  no  mure 
offensive  to  community  stan- 
dards of  decency  than  a bare- 
chested  man  at  the  bench  ora 
construction  worker  cooling  off 
without  his  shirt. 

In  so  concluding,  they  over- 
turned Jacobs’s  conviction  of 
three  years  ago  on  Indecency 
charges  in  a case  that  prompted 
half-naked  protests  throughout 
Canada  on  her  behalf. 

She  had  been  fined  $75  after 
deciding,  on  a humid  summer 
day  in  1 99 1 , to  doff  Her  shirt 
and  stroll  through  Guelph,  a 
rural  town  50  miles  southwest  uf 
Toronto.  Along  tile  way,  she  re- 
fused requests  by  police  nnd 
neighbors  Unit  she  cover  up.  Sin- 
said  she  was  only  doing  what 
men  did,  and  didn't  like  iK-ing 
treated  differently  because  of 
society’s  narrowly  sexual  inter- 
pretation of  her  hi  eusls. 

The  appellate  court  agreed,  in 
h ruling  that  opens  the  way  fur 
women  to  forgo  iipper-hiHiwi-.,r 
throughout  Canada's  largest 
province.  A similar  ruling  in  dx 
New  York  courts  four  years  w?1- 
stemming  from  a “Top- Free 
Picnic"  in  Rochester,  lias  al- 
lowed women  I lie  right  togolui'- 
less  in  that  state,  hut  tiiciv 
apparently  has  been  no  rush  t» 
exercise  it. 

The  Ontario  decision  chii  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  within  60  days,  hut 
Jacohs’s  lawyer  said  she  would 
expect  the  same  outcome  there- 
The  Ontario  judges  had  no 
qualm  with  existing  Ihws  or  defi- 
nitions of  decency  established  in 
prior  cases,  she  sHid,  but  belie1 a- 
tli at  women’s  breasts  “in  and  o 
themselves"  don’t  offend  local 
standards. 

Tlie  lawyer,  Margaret  BuisG 
said  the  case  hinged  on  the**13' 
tinction  between  “walking  along 
the  street  swinging  your  breas®- 
saying  come  and  get  it . . ■ 
doing  exactly  the  same  as  fl  *nB> 
would  do  on  a hot  summer  tw- 
Blatant!)'  sexual  exposure,  or 
commercial  use  of  bare-breiis 
bodies  for  advertising,  for  exam 
pie,  would  still  be  against  the 

law,  she  said.  a . 

The  judges  “looked  at  the  evi- 
dence, looked  at  the  fact  that 
traffic  slowed  down,  children 
were  taken  away  by  their  mow- 
ers," Buist  said.  'There  is  no 
real  harm  here  to  the  public . ■ • 
The  whole  issue  is  the  coiitcx . 
We  argued  that  a woman  s 
breasts  are  not  Inherently^  ' 
ual,  in  nnd  of  themselves- 
In  a statement  released 
through  her  lawyer,  Jacobs  sm 
that  Is  precisely  the  point  sue 
hoped  to  make.  > 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Race  that’s  littered 
with  obstacles 


guardian  weekly 

Daramberffi  1(1% 


\VASMIN  Alibliai-Brown  seems  to 
/ be  saying  that  now  there  are  not 
enough  low-grade  jobs  to  go  round 
and  blacks  are  being  kept  out  of 
those  that  there  are  by  white  com- 
petitors, black  people  with  ability 
and  money  should  try  to  join  the 
middle  classes. 

She  has  done  this  herself  by 
putting  her  sun  through  a fee-pay- 
ing school  and  at  least  trying  to  get 
him  into  Oxford.  I wonder  how  this 
will  go  down  with  car  workers  suf- 
fering discrimination  in  Dagenham? 

My  own  conclusion  after  35  years 
of  “race  relations"  research  in  Britain 
is  that  all  that  this  will  do  is  allow  a 
few  middle-class  blacks  to  disassoci- 
ate themselves  from  their  fellows. 

I am.  of  course,  sad  for  these 
blnck  and  Asian  middle  classes  that 
they  should  suffer  discrimination  at 
the  higher  levels  and  (lint  they 
should  be  personally  hurt.  Frankly, 
however,  this  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  situation  of  those  denied 
jobs  altogether.  I cannot  see  how 
making  acceptance  easier  for 
inonicd  blacks  and  Asians  in  profes- 
sional jobs  and  the  fee-paying  edu- 
cational sector  will  help. 

(Prof)  John  Rex. 

University  of  Warwick.  Coventry 


THE  essay  by  Yasmin  Alibhai- 
Brown  (Black  looks  and  white 
lies,  December  22)  was  not  entirely 
right.  The  people  of  California  did 
not  ''[vote]  to  ban  gender  anti  race 
quotas  in  government  posts"  — nor 
could  they  have  done  so  as  there 
have  never  been  any.  The  far  right 
in  the  United  Slates  would  have  you 
believe  that  virtually  every  black 
man  or  woman  in  employment  owes 
ilieir  place  to  a quota,  hut  that 
doesn't  mean  it  is  true. 

(juntas  do  exist  in  the  US  but 
their  use  is  very  limited.  None  die 
less,  the  fact  of  their  existence  lias 
do  lie  great  PH  damage  In  the  enuse 
■if  equal  opportunities,  helped  along 
by  smile  of  the  excesses  perpe- 
trated at  tile  fringes. 

* Juntas  hove  nu  place  in  thinking 
about  equality  in  the  UK  but  the 
choice  is  nut  between  quotas  or 
untiling.  Yasmin  Alibi  mil  frown  got 
perilously  close  to  suggesting  that 
little  can  lie  achieved  until  while 
men  have  adjusted  their  heads.  ‘Iliis 
is  a pessimistic  and  impractical  pre- 
scription. Of  course  we  all  wish  that 
racist,  sexist  or  simply  patronising 
ideas  did  not  exist.  However,  you 
cannot  tell  all  nun-Was[>s  that  (hey 
have  to  wait  until  (his  huger  issue 
has  been  resolved. 

John  Carr, 
banian 


\VASMtN  Alibliai-Hrown  throws 
T away  much  of  the  force  of  her 
piece  by  arguing  dial  anxieties 
about  the  corn  is  ion  of  a British 
cultural  identity  need  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Racism  and  nationalism  are  first 
cousins.  The  one  cannot  he  attacked 
by  making  concessions  in  the  other. 
Britishness  is  the*  name  of  state 


power.  It  had  its  last  and  most 
comprehensively  unattractive  outing 
when  Mrs  Thatcher  used  it  to  take 
on  a loitering  military  dictatorship 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  Her  example 
was  soon  followed  by  English  foot- 
ball fans  on  the  terraces  of  Europe. 

But  Britishness  is  now  in  rapid 
decay,  ft  is  a misreading  to  see  the 
shrillness  of  the  Tory  Europhobes 
as  anything  other  than  (he  begin- 
ning of  nationalism's  end-game.  Its 
future  is  'hooping  the  Colour  on 
tins  of  shortbread  for  tourists. 

We  are  witnessing  an  epic  mo- 
ment in  the  war  against  racism  in 
the  stand  of  the  Transport  and  Gen- 
eral Workers  Union  against  the 
employment  practices  of  Ford 
Trucklleet.  An  official  of  the  rival 
union  claims  dm!  die  extreme  rarity 
of  black  lorry  drivers  "may  simply 
he  because  their  superior  intelli- 
gence snys  don’t  work  in  a shitty  job 
for  low  pay"  (TUC  to  rule  ou  Ford 
race  row.  December  15),  To  dispose 
of  such  cynical  white-collar  racism 
requires  precisely  that  we  do  not 
grace  its  indelible  national  identity 
with  nny  legitimacy  whatsoever. 

Tom  Snow, 

Loudon 


THE  article  by  Yasmin  Alibtmi- 
Brown  highlights  clandestine 
racism  within  employment  practices 
and  individuals’  attitudes. 

Racial  discrimination  has  been 
historically  rampant  in  highly  paid 
jobs.  I remember  in  1986  when  [ 
was  seeking  a job  ns  a print  worker 
in  Fleet  Street.  Their  practices,  then 
supported  by  the  trade  unions,  were 
similar  to  those  at  Ford.  Anxiety 
about  its  survival  is  a good  sign. 
Amin  Maivani, 

Jjondo  it 
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\A/HILE  Yasmin  Alibhai-Brown’s 
vv  strictures  on  racist  attitudes 
will  ring  true  among  those  who 
share  her  concerns  about  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  such  prejudices,  the 
story  of  n Muslim  woman  facing 
hostility  from  her  work  colleagues 
over  the  wearing  of  a headscarf  (Ai>- 
peal  against  ’hijab’  racism.  Decem- 
ber 15)  does  not  augur  well  for 
positive  change. 

IF/?  Jackson. 

Mansfield.  Notti nghamshire 

Selling  death 
around  the  world 

IS  THERE  nowhere  that  British 
r arms  cannot  contribute  towards 
death?  The  Middle  East,  South 
America,  now  Rwanda?  Just  how  do 
those  responsible  live  with  their  con- 
sciences and  that  includes  members 
of  governments  who  sit  idly  by? 

(Dr)  David  Blest. 

University  of  Tasmania , 

Launceston,  Australia 

IF  IT  is  so  shocking  to  sell  arms  to 
/ Rwanda  that  we  should  declare  it 
illegal,  why  is  it  acceptable  to  sell 
arms  to  Nigeria.  Indonesia  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  name  only  three 
repressive  regimes?  On  December 
8,  you  reported  that  a £200  million 
British  overseas  aid  programme  to 
Indonesia  had  been  linked  directly 
(o  multi-million-pound  sales  of  arms 
and  military  aircraft. 

Why  does  no  one  in  Parliament 
speak  out?  Surely  it  could  not  be  to 
protect  the  interests  of  UK  firms? 
Rac  Street, 

Littleborougli,  fjincashire 

rHE  arms  dcnlcrs  who  supplied 
the  Rwandan  regime  before  atul 
during  the  190-t  genocide  look  like 
escaping  their  just  deserts,  thanks 
lo  registering  on  Mickey  Mouse 
islands  and  the  rumblings  of  free- 
liiarket  imlilicinns  suddenly  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  jobs.  Such 
difficulties  could  be  snrniminled  by 
indicting  (hem  at  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  accessories  to 
genocide.  But  I doubt  very  much 
Hint  (his  will  hnppen. 

Colin  CiU, 

London 


It’s  still  the  economy,  stupid 


continued  from  page  1 
if  born  on  American  soil.  The  third 
was  the  character  weaknesses  of 
Clinton,  a sly  dig  at  the  Whitewater 
embarrassments,  and  also  at  what 
the  Republicans  claimed  was  his 
feckless  and  casual  way  with  foreign 
policy. 

These  proved  inadequate  as  cam- 
paign themes  in  the  face  of  Clinton's 
economic  record  and  his  skill  at  per- 
suading the  voters  that  he  stood  for 
a more  congenial  and  less  divisive 
set  of  traditional  values.  Few  argued 
with  Clinton's  suggestion  of  school 
uniforms,  or  his  cautious  approval 
for  teenage  curfews.  And  his  insis- 
tence that  affirmative  action  could 
be  “mended,  not  ended"  lo  preserve 
the  concept  of  fairness  to  the  less 
privileged  chimed  with  the  essential 
generosity  of  most  Americans,  who 
are  on  the  whole  neither  a mean- 
spirited  nor  u racist  people. 

Clinton’s  victory  in  the  iiresiden- 
tinl  election  was  matched  by  the  Re- 
publican success  in  strengthening 
their  grip  on  the  Senate,  and  main- 
taining it  — with  a thin  majority  — 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
for  all  but  six  of  the  past  28  years, 
the  voters  judged  they  would  be 
safer  with  divided  government  in 
Washington.  The  six  years  when 
one  parly  controlled  both  While 
House  and  Congress  were  the  unla- 
inentcd  four  years  of  the  Carter 
presidency,  and  the  unhappy  first 
two  years  of  President  Clinton. 

All  this  helps  to  explain  why  then* 
was  so  much  talk  in  the  weeks  after 
the  election  of  “the  vital  centre". 
This  rested  on  the  assumption 
(rather,  the  pious  hope)  dial  Clinton 
and  the  chastened  Republican  lead- 
ers could  govern  well  together, 
making  common  cause  against  the 
protectionist  Democrats  and  the  Re 
publicans'  religious  right  wing. 

This  would  be  more  convincing 
were  it  not  for  the  dog  that  did  not 
bark  during  die  campaign:  the  vul- 
nerabilities of  the  White  House  to 
scandal,  to  harassment  by  congres- 
sional inquiry,  and  to  the  unfinished 
legal  probes  of  the  independent 
counsel,  Kenneth  Starr.  The  tempta- 
tion to  make  use  of  these  obvious 
weapons  was  very  hard  to  resist  for 
a Republican  parly  whose  internal 
divisions  were  best  eased  by  their 
joint  animosity  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Clinton. 

The  potential  of  these  scandals 
for  damage  was  one  clue  to  the 
fragilities  of  Clinton's  second  term. 
There  were  others,  such  as  the  way 
the  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  Alan 
Greenspan,  sent  the  world's  stock 
markets  tumbling  with  his  warning 
of  “irrational  exuberance”,  a clear 
suggestion  that  the  Wall  Street 
boom  could  not  be  long  sustained. 
There  were  the  rumblings  of 
Kremlin  instability,  and  there  was 
China,  whose  tumultuous  economic 
growth  presaged  a difficult  geo- 
political period.  Clinton  was  driven 
in  the  spring  to  draw  a line  in  the 
waters  of  the  Taiwan  Strait,  dis- 
patching two  aircraft  carrier  task 
forces  as  a precaution  against 
Chinese  bullying.  And  there  was 
Bosnia,  where  a kind  of  peace  was 
maintained  only  by  the  deployment 
of  US-led  Nato  forces. 

“You  enn  argue  whether  we  have 
had  i>eace  or  just  an  absence  of  war. 
But  for  a yenr,  people  have  not  been 
killed,  rhis  Is  a tremendous  credit 
tomato  and  I don't  think  any  other 
military  organisation  could  have 
done  it,"  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
chiefs  of  staff.  General  John  Sha- 
likashvili,  said  earlier  this  month. 
He  envisaged  the  new  S-for  (Stabili- 
sation Force)  of  some  30,000  US 


and  Nato  troops  remaining  m 
Bosnia  for  another  18  months,  with 
reviews  every  six  months.  He  noted 
that  the  firm,  one-year  time  limit  for 
the  length  of  the  I-for  mission  had 
been  a mistake  — “the  statements 
were  far  too  positive  as  to  when 
we’d  get  out". 

"If  the  situation  on  the  ground 
changes,  we  can  quickly  bring 
additional  troops  back  to  Bosnia,’ 
Gen  Shalikashvili  went  on.  “I  am 
very  confident  that  if  military  com- 
manders report  that  the  risk  to  their 
troops  is  such  Ilia!  more  soldiers 
have  to  be  brought  in.  I have  no 
doubt  that  my  government  would 
agree." 

Washington’s  armed  forces  are 
now  increasingly  ready  to  intervene 
in  overseas  crises  when  US  national 
interests  are  only  marginally  con- 
cerned, in  a world  where  the  Nato 
alliance  becomes  tile  tool  of  choice 
for  military  uction  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  Gen  Shalikashvili 
added. 

"This  is  no  longer  a world  wln.ro 
you  only  limit  yourself  to  vital  inter- 
ests,” the  Pentagon's  lop  officer  told 
a group  of  international  correspon- 
dents in  a year-end  survey  of  the 
world.  It  was  tile  clearest  statement 
yet  delivered  of  the  new  and  com- 
plex strategic  vision  of  the  Clinton 
administration.  Ill  a broad  survey  n| 
the  US  global  role,  which  included:) 
sharp  warning  over  Chinese  arm: 
sales  to  Iran,  the  General  revealed 
for  the  first  time  that  In*  had  ntwii 
mended  considering  the  use  nf  Naiu 
forces  in  Rwanda,  and  had  discus^ 
this  with  the  United  Nations  -ocp-  ; 
tary-general  this  summer. 

** “TO DAY.  we  protect  our  inter-  [ 
I ests  when  they  arc  threat- 
ened, in  order  to  shape  the 
environment  to  ensure  that  what  de- 
velops is  in  accord  with  our  goal: 
using  American  military  forces  in 
situations  when  lesser  interests  are 
threatened  so  they  don't  grow,"  he 
said.  “When  I was  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  Allied  Forces  in  Europe.  I 
thought  the  day  would  come  when 
the  Nato  horizon  would  stretch  be 
yond  Europe.  I can  envisage  the  day 
when  the  member  nations  see  it 
useful  to  deal  with  humanitarian  and 
other  operations  in  Africa  or  the 
Middle  East,  utilising  Nato  com- 
mand and  control." 

A world  view  of  this  scope  sug- 
gests that  we  ore  close  to  the  high 
water  mark  of  American  power  and 
ambition.  A similar  crest  may  loom- 
ing in  the  stock  markets,  and  possi- 
bly in  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
Clinton  presidency.  This  may  all  be 
too  gloomy  in  such  a triumphant  re 
election  year,  but  there  is  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  that  Clinton,  the 
Pentagon,  and  even  the  US  econ- 
omy, may  have  nowhere  to  go  but 
down.  But  his  legacy,  as  die  free* 
trade  president  and  the  man  who  ap- 
pears to  be  crafting  the  new 
consensus  on  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  for  a generation  to  come,  Is 
already  in  place. 

TMkiardian 
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FOCUS  ON  RUSSIA 


The  collapse  of  communism  was  supposed  to  bring  wonderful  capitalism.  But  it  never  happened,  writes  David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


How  the  East  was 


mm 


won 


and  lost 


FLYING  east  to  arrive  in  the 
habitual  gloom  of  a lauding  at 
Moscow's  Sheremetyevo’s 
Airport,  the  British  Airways  flight 
from  Loudon  was  packed  with  wary 
travellers.  It  was  December  1991, 
the  last  days  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Red  Flag 
still  flew  over  the  Kremlin  — but  it 
only  needed  the  merest  of  political 
events,  a secret  meeting  between 
I lie  presidents  of  Russia.  Ukraine 
ami  Belarus,  for  the  symbol  of  tile 
great  empire's  authority  lo  come 
slithering  down. 

Sensing  the  moment,  lire  plane- 
|ii;ul  0r  Westerners  was  full  of  ner- 
vmis  anticipation.  My  neighbour 
vais  a Belgian  businessman  who 
boasted  to  his  colleague  that  the 
hangar  that  loomed  large  as  the 
lihiic-  thumped  its  wny  towards  the 
i-ml  of  the  runway  was  “theirs", 
limy  had  bought  the  whole  tiling, 
w so  they  thought.  Beside  him  was 
a German  who  ww*  buying  up  Or- 
ders of  Lenin  or  ihe  Red  Banner  of 
1 at nwr  from  cash-starved  war  veter- 
ans; and  beside  him  was  a man  who 
•'alli'il  himself  “a  missionary  from 
the  [.ol  d". 

11  ley  were  missionaries  for  no 
"in  bin  themselves.  Tin-  democratic 
values  they  liiuught  iln-y  were  im- 
ln.Tling  to  Russia  have  been  blown 
1 way,  and  the  result  is  the  sort  of 
I histrionic  hut  fundamentally  dan- 
1 Hvruus  medieval  feuding, 
i Western  embassies  in  Moscow, 
i susceptible*  to  the  claim  that  things 
haw  not  turned  out  under  Boris 
Vrhaiii  quite  the  way  they  had  in- 
F'lnkd,  have  erected  a temporary 
, 'Jtfndcii  palisade  around  their  rather 
i '-xpused  positions.  It  consists  uf 
three  arguments.  Argument  Num- 
I her  One:  After  75  years  uf  commu- 
nism in  which  Russia  was  practically 
n militarised  state,  it  would  lie  folly 
j to  expect  the  transition  period  to  go 
; smoothly  or  quickly.  It  took  300 
years  to  create  the  English  lawn. 
There’s  no  arguing  with  that. 

Defence  Numht'i"  Two:  Right  or 
"rang,  democrat  or  not,  there  was 
n°  practical  alternative  to  support- 
ing Boris  Yeltsin,  who,  whatever 
rise  he  has  done,  has  submitted 
himself  twice  to  popular  vote  and 


won  fairly  both  times.  Who  else  was 
there?  Grigori  Yavlinski.  the  young 
and  popular  liberal  economist,  but 
as  yet  nowhere  near  power.  Govern- 
ments have  to  deal  with  heads  of 
states.  Bail  Boris  was  the  “least 
worst”  choice. 

Plea-bargnin  Number  Three:  Let 
us  not  overestimate  the  West's  influ- 
ence oil  internal  Russian  politics.  It 
is  here  that  the  fence  lias  a gaping 
hole  in  it.  Over  the  past  five  years, 
Russia  lias  opened  the  door  oil  the 
West  almost  painfully  wide.  The 
Western  governments  had  an  unex- 
pectedly large  .iniount  of  day-to-day 
influence  mi  the  governance  of  Rus- 
sia. They  decided  when  to  him  on 
the  financial  laps  to  prop  up  the 
slate  budget,  when  In  keep  quiet 
(the  CIA  is  very  well  informed 
about  the  murky'  events  around  the 
storming  of  llu*  Moscow  While 
House,  the  seal  of  a parliamentary 
rebellion  in  Itiftil  and  when  lo  turn 
up  in  person  at  Yeltsin’s  sick  bed 
and  declare  him  fighting  fit. 

In  late  lPUI  anil  early  1992.  the 
eiitliiu  iasiu  of  llu-  plain -load  of  freo- 
inarkei  missionaries  was  matched 
only  by  the  idi-.iltan  and  naively  of 
their  Russian  hosts.  Their  beliel  in 
what  the  liitiin*  held  in  store,  how 
wealth  would  instantly  and  pain- 
lessly flow  into  Russia  on  a great 
tide  uf  Western  investment,  was 
painful  to  witness. 

I remember  an  old  man  stagger- 
ing drunk  up  to  the  kiosk  where  I 
stopped  lo  buy  beer  in  a village  out- 
side Moscow.  The  sight  of  foreign- 
ers travelling  freely  outside  Moscow 
was  still  new.  Even  the  word  "for- 
eigner" in  Russian  had  Ihe  same 
ponderous  resonance  ihat  it  had  in 
Britain  40  years  ago  in  the  days 
when  Benidorm  was  a fishing  vil- 
lage and  “wogs"  were  still  deemed 
to  start  in  Calais. 

The  man  was  drunk,  and  the 
sight  of  a battered  Volvo  produced 
an  exaggerated  effect  on  him:  "Mar- 
vellous. these  English  cars.  You 
know  we  were  told  for  so  long  how 
stupid  your  Queen  was.  and  how 
clever  our  Central  Committee  was. 
But  you  know  we  were  the  fools  all 
along.”  That  was  the  mood  of  the 
times.  Self-abasement,  rejection  of 


Consigned  to  history  . . . Lenin  uul,  McDonald's  in.  But  fur  the 
Russian  economy,  where's  the  beef  ? rnori.»  n w 1-v  *->i K1  - oi 


Rire  iaV  past.  •■vi-n  ils  cyrill'a  scrip! 
in  favour  uf  Kiiglish-binguiigi-  ailvi-r- 
liremenls.  It  is  here  that  naliuiialisiu 
was  born  as  a creed  thill  would  lake 
over  from  cuiimumism. 

‘Iliis  was  a revolution,  not  a 
reform,  and  revolutionaries  are 
sensitive  to  symbols.  Moscow  was 
littered  with  the  icons  of  the  new 
free-innrkel  messiah.  Giant  Coca- 
Cola  cans  weie  placed  along  Gorky 
Street,  Moscow's  main  thoroughfare, 
which  was  renamed  TVcrskaya.  All 
the  names  of  the  streets  were 
cliauged,  and  for  a lime  no  one  could 
tell  where  they  were  on  the  Metro. 

The  free  market  has  arrived,  but 
the  belief  that  the  West  would  help 
Russia  has  gone.  With  it  has  also 
died  nny  faith  that  democratic 
values  are  the  right  ones  for  crisis- 
ridden  Russia  today.  The  former 
security  chief,  Alexander  Lebed, 
describes  himself  as  “half  a demo- 
crat", and  it  can  only  be  an  outside 
chance  that  the  strong  hand  that 
Russia's  battered  working  classes 
are  crying  out  for  will  be  a fair  and 
paternalistic  one. 


This  cynicism  is  ;i>  much  a ivar- 
linn  in  WrvU-rn  policy  as  ii  is  t»  c*ni- 
linued  iniluslrkii  decline.  It  was  llu* 
West  which  argued  in  ill**  worst  nin- 
m.-nlu  »»f  ihe  Yeltsin  years  dial  ihe 
ends  justified  the  mean'*,  and  it  lias 
been  argin -d  consistently. 

Yes,  the  wny  Yeltsin  dealt  with  a 
parliamentary  revolt  ill  October 
lull'd  wit*  cliimsv  and  bloody,  but  it 
had  to  be  done,  fur  the  greater  good 
uf  keeping  tile  assorted  cumnuinisls 
and  fascists  holed  up  in  the  building 
out  of  power.  Yes,  it  is  politically 
harmful  virtually  lo  exclude  the 
middle  ground  uf  opinion  from  state 
television,  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  people  that  it's  a choice  between 
the  Whiles  and  the  Reds,  but  every- 
thing is  excused  in  the  aim  of  keere 
ing  Gennady  Zyuganov,  leader  of  a 
broad  alliance  of  communists  and 
nationalists,  out  of  power. 

Yes,  more  people  died  in  the 
Chechen  conflict  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  but 
Russia  is  still  allowed  (a  become  n 
member  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
The  West  protests  about  the  tactics 


used,  but  not  too  loudly.  Yes.  the 
collapse  of  the  state  and  tile  loss  of 
law  and  order  is  harmful,  but  it's 
just  a stage  that  many  early 
capitalist  states  go  through.  That 
argument  was  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can ambassador  in  Moscow.  In  the 
light  of  the  efforts  that  the  FBI  has 
made  to  highlight  the  dangers  of 
Russian  international  crime,  it  is  an 
ironic  one. 

Political  pluralism,  the  rule  of  law, 
the  distribution  of  power,  fair  elec- 
tions, an  independent  media  or  free 
access  to  nationwide  television  in  an 
election  period  — all  of  these  princi- 
ples have  been  quietly  forgotten  in 
the  cause  or  Ihe  Greater  Good. 

The  prism  through  which  Rus- 
sians see  the  West  and  interpret  its 
intentions  hns  turned.  (I  takes  no 
great  depth  of  imagination  to  see 
how  the  patriotically  minded  might 
interpret  the  expansion  of  Nato 
eastwards  ns  u threat.  During  pere- 
stroika, Mikhail  Gorbachev  sold  nu- 
cLonr-anus  reduction  til  home  us  an 
element  uf  the  “new  imlilical  think- 
ing" that  was  overtaking  the  old 
cold  war  partners. 

Whore  is  the  "new  political  think- 
ing" in  Natu's  expansion?  Nato  itself 
continues  tu  be  a military-led  and 
UStion  limited  alliance.  All  Russian 
at  tempts  to  form  a in-w  Korop* -un- 
bared security  structure  have  so  far 
come  lo  nothing,  h is  simply  a non- 
slarii'r.  Russia  is  told. 

The  military  tables  have  turned. 
Ii  was  once  the  Wrsi  whose  reliance 
oil  tin  nuclear  shield  was  justified 
by  tlo1  overwhelming  uumh'-i  of  So- 
viet tanks  facing  them,  llu*  same  ar- 
gument is  now  being  used  by  Russia 
in  reverse. 

Tile  missionaries  have  long  since 
flown  home.  The  quick  bucks  have 
been  made,  and  whm  Russian  indus- 
try needs  is  investors,  not  assei- 
sirippei's.  It  is  clear  that  whoever 
becomes  the  next  president  of  Rus- 
sia, the  basis  for  a noil-democratic, 
authoritarian  regime  has  already 
been  laid. 

The  jury  is  out  about  how  the 
next  president  of  Russia  will  behave 
internationally.  It  was  clearly  not  the 
West's  intention  to  create  an  unsta- 
ble Russia,  playing  the  role  in  Eu- 
rope of  Uie  dirty  neighbour  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  who  never 
cuts  his  grass.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
post-Chernobyl  age.  But  Ihe  ques- 
tion remains  uf  the  past  five  years  of 
intense  Western  effort:  did  the  West 
win  the  East  or  are  we  just  about  to 
lose  it  ? 


Vote  on  Crimean  port  splits  neighbours 


jamas  Meek  In  Moscow 

HOSTILITY  between  the  two 
largest  stales  in  eastern  Europe 
increased  sharply  this  month  when 
me  upper  house  of  the  Russian  par- 
I’ainent  accused  Ukraine  of  illegally 
occupying  Russian  territory. 

In  an  unexpected  move,  senators 
*n  the  normally  docile  Federation 
L uuncll  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  two  motions  effectively 
demanding  that  Kiev  recognises 
Sevastopol,  on  the  Crimean  penin- 
ns  a Russian  city. 

Both  Russia  and  the  international 
community  have  recognised  Sev- 
astopol as  being  part  of  Ukraine 
sinci'  the  stale  became  independent 
hve  years  ago.  "Unilateral  actions 
jiy  the  Ukrainian  side,  aimed  at  seiz- 
lnB  front  Russia  part  of  its  territory, 
are  not  only  illegal  from  the  point  .of 
v*t'*  of,  international  law,  but  di- 
ct-etjy  damage  the  security  of  Rus: 
sui.  said  the  council. 


In  ft  more  sinister  use  of  lan- 
guage, a second  motion  accused 
Ukraine  of  creating  tension  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  by  refusing  to 
return  Sevastopol. 

The  city  is  the  main  base  for  the 
former  Soviet  Black  Sea  fleet,  which 
Moscow  and  Kiev  liave  been  trying 
to  share  out  since  the  break-up  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1991.  But  in  re- 
cent months  the  focus  of  dispute 
has  shifted  to  the  status  of  the  city 

itself. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Russian 
parliament,  the  Duma,  has  often 
made  declarations  on  the  Russian 
status  of  Sevastopol,  which  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  has  promptly  ve- 
toed. But  this  is  the  first  time  that 
t|ie  upper  house  — previously  a 
sleepy  club  of  Yeltsin  yes-men  that 
could  be  relied  upon  not  to  rock  the 
boat  — - has  donned  such  aggresr 
sively  patriotic  colours. 

President  Yeltsin  can  and  will 


him  and  the  foreign  ministry  more 
isolated  in  their  efforts  to  reach  a 
compromise  with  Ukraine,  a deal 
which  the  indignant  Ukrainian  par 
linment  is  becoming  increasingly 
less  willing  to  make. 

The  council,  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  Russia's  89  regions,  has 
been  energised  in  past  months  by  a 
series  of  gubernatorial  elections. 
New  governors,  such  as  Mr 
Yeltsin's  old  foe  Alexander  Rutskoi, 
are  keen  to  flex  their  muscles,  while 
old  governors  arc  desperate  lo 
show  the  electorate  that  they  are 
more  than  just  the  Kremlin's  vote- 
gatherers  and  subsidy-farmers. 

The  Sevastopol  vote  ivas 
prompted  by  the  ambitious  mayor 
of  Moscow,  Yuri  Luzhkov,  whose 
campaign  lo  repatriate  the  Crimean 
city  is  seen  as  part  of  hjs  strategy  to 
become  president  in  3 000, 

Mr  Luzhkov  argues  that  Nikita 
ifiiriustirlipv’s  1954  “irift"  of  Crimea 


part  of  the  Soviet  Union  — did  not 
include  Sevastopol,  which  was  ad- 
ministered separately  by  Moscow. 

But  the  Russian  Federation  has 
since  signed  separate  agreements 
with  Kiev  recognising  Ukraine's 
new  borders.  Kiev  insists  tliat  Russr 
ian  recognition  of  a Ukrainian  Sev- 
astopol was  one  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  gave  up  its  nuclear 
weapons. 


Talks  on  a friendship  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  governments  have 
foundered  because  of  the  city, 
which  is  seen  as  the  key  to  control 
of  Crimea. 

Hail  Ukraine  not  inherited  the 
overwhelmingly  Russian-speaking 
city  it  would  scarcely  have  occurred 
to  Kiev  to  ask  for  it.  But  now  that  it 
has  it,  the  government  feels  if  would 
be  too  humiliating  to  give  it  back. 
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4 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

China  picks  a friendly  tycoon 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong 
Kong  profiles  the  man 
Beijing  has  put  in  charge 
of  the  former  British  colony 


SOON  after  arriving  in  Hong 
Kong  in  1983,  the  man  ap- 
pointed by  Deng  Xiaoping  as 
China's  plenipotentiary  in  the 
colony  made  a less  than  dazzling 
discovery.  "I  began  to  realise  that 
the  political  inclinations  of  business- 
men are  usually  linked  to  their  busi- 
ness. They  lean  towards  whoever 
supports  them  Ln  trade  or  finance," 
recalls  Xu  JIatun,  China's  senior  offi- 
cial here  until  1990.  “I  suggested 
dial  we  use  our  resources  to  foster  a 
group  of  pro-Chinn  capitalists." 

The  theory  was  quickly  put  into 
practice.  In  1985,  China  stepped  in 
with  $120  million  to  help  hall  out  the 
shipping  empire  of  a I long  Kong  fam- 
ily previously  far  more  partial,  at  least 
in  public,  to  Taiwan  and  Princess 
Grace  of  Monaco  limn  the  cadres  of 
tile  Chinese  Communist  Parly. 

lliis  month,  1 1 years  after  Beijing 
helped  set  up  the  world's  third 
biggest  corporate  bail-out  (after 
Chrysler  and  tarkhecd),  the  busi- 
nessman saved  from  bankruptcy 
has  been  named  as  Chris  Patten’s 
successor,  the  first  post -colon  ini 
chief  executive  of  Hong  Kong. 


Tung:  boiled  out  by  Beijing 

'Ding  Chee-hwa,  or  C H as  he  is 
often  called,  is  aged  59,  a fan  of  Con- 
fucius who  sends  his  children  to 
university  in  America,  a Chinese 
patriot  who  left  China,  a man  whose 
given  name  means  "build  China" 
but  who  used  to  cheer  on  Liverpool 
Football  Club, 

"He  owes  China  a big  favour,  but 
so  do  many  businessmen,"  said 
David  C-hu.  a properly  millionaire 
who  met  Mr  Tung  when  they 
worked  together  at  a General  Elec- 
tric plant  near  Boston  in  1968.  He 
secs  Mr  Tung's  intimate  connection 
with  China  as  an  asset  not  n handi- 
cap. “He  knows  how  to  cummimi- 


Anthony  Hubbard  in  Wellington  on  the  parties 
that  have  joined  forces  to  govern  New  Zealand 

Old  political  foes  make 
strange  bedfellows 


NEW  ZEALAND  has  a new  elec- 
toral system  and  a new  govern- 
ment headed  by  two  bitter  foes. 
Elections  under  the  new  German- 
style  proportional  representation 
system  have  forced  the  conserva- 
tive prime  minister,  Jim  Bolger,  to 
team  up  with  his  old  enemy,  the 
arch-populist  Winston  Peters. 

This  month  the  two  men  smiled 
for  the  cameras  and  signed  a coali- 
tion agreement  — a political  peace 
treaty  ending  years  of  mutual  re- 
crimination. Mr  Peters,  sacked  from 
Mr  Bolger's  National  cabinet  in 
1991,  now  returns  as  deputy  prime 
minister  and  treasurer,  a senior  fi- 
nance portfolio  created  especially 
for  him.  This  completes  an  electoral 
revolution  in  New  Zealand,  where 
12  years  of  radical  Thatcherism 
have  also  brought  economic  and  so- 
cial upheaval. 

In  October,  the  country's  first  elec- 
tion under  the  new  mixed  member 
proportional  fMMPj  system  left  both 
the  incumbent  National  and  opposi- 
tion Labour  parties  well  short  of  a 
parliamentary  majority.  Neither  side 
could  form  n government  without  the 
supiiorl  of  i he  17  MPs  of  New 
Zealand  First,  the  odd  doctoral  force 
J dial  Mr  Peters  founded  in  1993. 

I Mr  Bulger  and  the  labour  leader, 
Helen  Clark,  were  both  forced  to 
woo  Mr  Peters  — a courtship  that 
whs  tong  and  extraordinarily  com- 
plex. Finally,  after  eight  weeks  of  se- 
cret talks,  the  kingmaker  opted  for 
National,  n party  whose  rightwing 
economic  and  social  policy  he  hnd 
condemned  for  many  years. 

Ilie  coalition  agreement  in- 
creases social  spending,  especially 
on  health  and  education.  But  it 
makes  only  minor  changes  to  eco- 
nomic policy  — and  has  provoked 


cries  of  treachery  from  Mr  Peters’s 
supporters  and  critics  alike.  The 
coalition  agreement  was  a catalogue 
of  betrayal,  says  Ms  Clark,  who 
fought  an  effective  campaign  but 
managed  to  capture  only  28  per  cent 
of  the  vote. 

The  critics  are  now  throwing 
back  at  Mr  Peters  some  of  the  viru- 
lently ami-National  rhetoric  that  he 
hurled  during  the  election  cam- 
paign. In  August,  for  Instance,  he 
said:  "The  prime  minister  is  not  fit 
for  the  job.  and  come  October  he 
will  be  out."  In  his  campaign  open- 
ing in  September,  he  said:  “If  you 
want  National  out,  vote  New 
Zealand  first." 

Asked  to  explain,  Mr  Peters  says 
he  chose  the  party  which  would 
best  deliver  his  parly's  policies.  He 
also  puts  some  of  the  blame  on  Jim 
Anderton's  Alliance,  a leftwing  party 
which  broke  away  from  Labour  and 
won  10  per  cent  of  the  vote.  A New 
Zealand-First  Labour  coalition 
would  have  needed  support  from 
the  Alliance  to  get  Us  legislation 
through  — and  Mr  Petere  has  al- 
ways believed  that  the  Alliance  was 
not  a reliable  partner. 

Mr  Peters's  job  as  treasurer  puls 
him  above  the  finance  minister,  Bill 
Birch,  n dour  rightwinger  who  is  a 
close  friend  of  Mr  Bolger.  Mr  Peters 
■ will  now  be  in  charge  of  the  budget. 
But  while  he  is  in  the  engine  roam, 
tile  machinery  remains  largely  the 
same  and  the  free-market  direction 
unchanged.  The  Reserve  Bank  Act. 
which  required  the  governor  Don 
Brash  to  hold  inflation  between  0 
and  2 per  cent,  has  been  relaxed  a 
little  — lie  may  now  go  to  3 per  cent 
The  other  pillar  of  the  monetarist 
regime  — the  Employment  Con- 
tracts Act,  a successful  mechanism 


cate  with  Chinese  leaders.  They 
have  a different  set  of  values.  Al- 
most like  alien  beings." 

In  the  weeks  preceeding  his  con- 
firmation by  a carefully  screened 
400-member  selection  committee, 
Mr  Thng  has  spoken  Beijing's  lan- 
guage. He  emerged  from  relative 
obscurity  to  toe  China's  line  with  a 
consistency  and  vigour  that  has 
alarmed  critics  and  surprised  even 
some  veteran  pro-China  politicians. 

He  told  the  democrats  that  they 
must  cliange,  warned  Tibet  support 
groups  to  pack  their  bags,  echoed 
Chinese  conspiracy  theories  about 
"hostile  foreign  forces",  and  de- 
clined to  join  those  demanding  le- 
niency for  the  Hong  Kong  journalist 
Xi  Yang,  who  was  jailed  for  12  years 
in  China  for  an  interest-rate  scoop. 

"He  is  going  to  do  what  he  is  told. 
He  is  going  to  be  very  tough  and  he 
will  obey  orders,"  said  Emily  Lau,  a 
democrat  member  of  the  legislative 
council.  “The  things  he  has  been 
saying  in  the  past  few  weeks  show 
us  that  he  is  through  and  through  a 
Communist  cadre." 

Most  of  Hong  Kong  prefers  to 
see  a classic  conservative,  a view 
MrTUng  has  encouraged  by  paying 
homage  to  Confucius  at  a Hong 
Kong  temple  and  praising  tradi- 
tional values  in  an  18-page  “elec- 
tion" manifesto.  An  official  who 
knows  him  suggests  that  lie  wants 


to  be  “a  Hong  Kong  Lee  Ktian-yew" 
— Singapore's  stern,  paternalistic 
elder  statesman. 

But  Mr  Tung  also  has  consider- 
able charm  and  modesty.  He  waits 
in  the  queue  at  immigration,  even  in 
Beijing,  and  uses  a BMW  in  a city 
with  more  Rolls  Royces  per  capita 
than  any  other  — though  the  car 
does  carry  the  less  than  proletarian 
badge  of  the  Corps  Consulaire,  an 
emblem  of  his  role  as  honorary  con- 
sul for  Monaco. 

Despite  his  years  in  Uvei  pool  - 
he’s  a graduate  in  marine  engin- 
eering from  the  university  San 
Francisco,  Boston  and  the  hybrid 
East-West  city  of  Hong  Kong,  he 
champions  the  values  of  the  country 
he  left  at  the  age  of  12,  when  his 
father,  C YTung,  the  founder  of  the 
family  shipping  fortune,  fled  Shang- 
hai for  Hong  Kong  just  before  Mao 
Zedong's  revolution. 

"The  Americans  attach  a great 
deal  of  importance  to  their  rights," 
he  said  recently.  “I  am  not  saying 
that  they  are  wrong  but  I think,  for 
us  Chinese,  obligations  are  more 
important."  Such  comments  alarm 
democrats.  Beijing,  with  its  invest- 
ment of  trust  and,  in  the  past, 
money,  is  delighted. 

"He  is  the  type  that  appeals  most 
to  Chinese  officials.  He  is  very  cau- 
tious. He  is  very  careful  about  politi- 
cal correctness”  said  Tsang 
Yok-sing,  leader  of  the  Beijing- 
backed  Democratic  Alliance  for  the 
Betterment  of  Hong  Kong. 

But  are  these  the  talents  needed 


Sparing  partners  . . . Winston  Peters  (left)  and  Jim  Bolger  seal 
their  coalition  deal  photograph:  mark  bond 


to  break  the  power  of  the  unions  — 
will  be  softened  a little,  but  not 
much.  The  basic  free-market  thrust 
of  policy  remains  untouched,  de- 
spite Mr  Peters’s  endless  denuncia- 
tion of  it.  Under  the  coalition 
agreement,  New  Zealand  First  also 
wins  five  of  the  20  cabinet  posts. 

The  coalition  agreement  includes 
some  victories  for  Mr  Petera.  Social 
spending  will  increase  by  some 
NZ$5  billion  over  the  three-year  par- 
liamentary term.  A substantial  In- 
crease In  health  spending  might 
help  to  retrieve  some  of  Ills  popular- 
ity. National’s  far-reaching  health  re- 
forms — which  subjected  hospitals 
to  competition  for  funding  and  re- 
quired them  to  rftake  a profit  — 
have  proved  deeply  unpopular  and 
were  a major  election  issp£.  Petera 
can  take  the  credit  for  forcing 


National  to  increase  spending  and 
to  scrap  the  profit  requirement. 

Mr  Peters  largely  lost  his  cam- 
paign to  "cut  immigration  to  the 
bone".  He  has  run  a controversial 
anti-immigration  campaign,  and 
critics  accuse  him  of  pandering  to 
anti-Asian  prejudice.  But  under  the 
coalition  pact  Immigration  levels 
will  continue  at  current  levels.  , 

But  Mr  Peters  has  forced  the 
National  Party  to  abandon  the 
hated  superannuation  surcharge,  a 
tax  on  wealthier  pensioners. 
National  promised  at  the  1990  elec- 
tion to  scrap  the  surtax,  but  when  it 
defeated  the  Labour  government  It 
broke  its  promise. 

David  Laiige's  Labour  party  broke 
a promise  not  to , Impose  a surtax 
when  it  came  to  power  in  1984  and 
began  the  free-market  revolution. 
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10  preserve  the  "high  degree  of 
autonomy"  promised  to  Hong  Konv 
after  July  1 under  the  formula  of 
"one  country,  two  systems"? 

Mr  Tung’s  only  experience  b 
government  was  a four-year  stint  on 
Mr  Patten’s  executive  council 
where  he  opposed  political  and 
most  other  reforms.  Some  wen 
challenge  his  reputation  in  bi& 
ness,  questioning  a carefully  con 
structed  orthodoxy  that  he  rescued 
the  family  shipping  empire  from  his 
father’s  excesses. 

But  it  was  the  near-collapse  of  the 
firm,  with  more  than  $2.5  bit  Hod  of 
debt  in  September  1985,  that  helped 
launch  Mr  Tting's  political  career,  h 
brought  him  into  the  orbit  — and 
trust  — of  Beijing  business  inter- 
ests and  officials. 

China's  role  in  the  ball-out  was 
not  formally  acknowledged  by  Mr 
Tung  until  two  months  ago,  a reti- 
cence attributed  to  the  family’s  ties 
to  Taiwan.  Tire  subject  remains  sen- 
sitive and  rarely  elicits  more  than 
brief  answers. 

Bankers  involved  in  the  rescue 
plan,  which  took  nearly  two  yearslo 
put  together,  praise  Mr  Tting's  pos- 
ers of  persuasion  and  tenacity.  But 
the  secrecy  surrounding  it  remains 
a cause  for  concern. 

“Why  would  die  Communis 
lend  so  much  money  to  the  Tun; 
family?"  asked  Ms  Liu.  “What  is  2 
between  them.  1 don’t  think  we  will 
ever  know.  But  (hat  is  n clear  signal 
they  know  the  family  very  well  ur.J 
trust  them.” 


Betrayal  and  broken  |ir»uiiy 
have  been  the  hot  currency  ni  [4n 
cal  deliHie  in  New  Zealand  for  I. 
years.  They  forced  a radical  rr-fc 
ineiii  of  forces,  as  the  AHi-vx 
broke  away  from  Labour,  and  Kc* 
Zealand  First  broke  from  National 
Both  accused  tile  ulder  party  >1 
treachery. 

Disillusionment  is  also  nfo 
among  Maori  voters,  who  this  v ft 
abandoned  their  50-year-old  sup- 
port of  Labour  and  massively 
backed  New  Zealand  First.  Mi 
Peters's  decision  to  join  National 
will  be  especially  unpopular  with  ■ 
Maori  people.  Some  now  predict 
that  the  five  Maori  MPs  in  his  cau- 
cus will  eventually  split  from  the , 
party.  Mr  Peters  faces  a huge  dial- 1 
lenge  in  winning  over  angry  Maon 
voters.  But  he  thrives  on  crisis  ana 
he  has  come  back  from  political 
near-death  many  times  before. 

The  move  to  MMP  was  an  at- 
tempt by  a disillusioned  electorate 
to  bring  the  politicians  to  account 
Now  some  are  arguing  that  W 
Peters’s  policy  about-face  suggwj-j 
that  MMP  is  no  better  than  the  old 
system.  The  long  delay  in  forming  a 
government  has  also  bred  some 
disillusionment.  . 

Mr  Lange,  a critic  of  MMP.  h35 
excoriated  Mr  Peters  and  his  pf<>j 
tracted  courtship  by  Labour  an 
National.  He  said  the  two  big  Par’ 
ties  had  allowed  New  Zealand  Fir®! 
to  be  "the  tail  that  wagged  the  en- 
tire animal". 

Coalition-building  is  a new  expe- 
rience for  New  Zealand,  fornte 
home  of  a streamlined  Westminster 
system  where  flrst-past-thef® 
governments  wielded  overwhelm- 
ing power  with  less  than  50  per « ' 
of  the  vote.  Even  with  an  unm 
system,  however,  none  of  die 
dits  thought  the  process  would  la» 
so  long.  . . -a 

But  these  may  be  merely 
troubles.  Coalition-building  . 
next  election,  due  to  be  hew 
1999,  should  go  more 
only  because  Mr  Peters's  prefer^ 
partner  will  be  obvious  to  alk  his 
friend  and  foe,  Jim  Bolger,  


WEEKLY  “ FOCUS  ON  ISRAEL 

December  29 1996  


Seven  months  ago  Matthew  Engel  paid  his  first  visit  to  Israel  and  found  it  heading  towards  grudging  acceptance  of  a state  of  Palestine. 
But  on  his  return  he  finds  a country  split  in  two,  extreme  orthodoxy  on  the  march,  and  fears  growing  of  a new  Middle  East  war 
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IT  IS  Monday  morning,  the  time 
when  13-year-old  Jewish  boys 
come  to  the  Wailing  Wall  in 
Jerusalem  for  their  bar  mitzvali. 

The  scene  is  probably  more  bewil- 
dering to  anyone  whose  experience 
of  these  rituals  has  been  confined  to 
synagogues  in  London  ur  Manches- 
ter than  it  is  to  a complete  outsider. 

In  Britain  the  bnr  mitzvali  buy  reads 
out  his  portion  of  the  Torah  iu  a ner- 
vous gabble  amid  a decorous  hush. 
Here,  at  Judaism's  most  solemn  and 
sic  red  place,  there  were  a dozen 
competing  ceremonies  a few  feel 
from  each  oilier. 

The  boys’  thin  voices  never  stood 
a chance.  Their  male  relatives  were 
alongside  them  chanting  far  louder 
and  more  confidently.  And  their 
mums  and  aunties  — barred  from 
ilie  temple  confines  — were  leaning 
over  the  fence,  singing,  cheering, 
throwing  coins.  From  a distance  the 

I sounds  merged  into  a general  ulula- 
lion.  like  an  African  funeral.  Close 
to.  the  scene  was  more  like  a foot- 
ball match:  joyous,  fervent,  irra- 
tional. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  another 
group  appeared.  These  were  the 
Women  of  the  Wall,  who  — far  more 
quietly  — exercised  what  they  be- 
lieved was  their  right  to  worship. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  men's  section,  which  would 
have  been  an  obvious  provocation, 
i However,  a number  were  reportedly 
taring  kipot  and  tallitim  — skull- 
caps and  prayer-shawls  — which 
are  normally  only  worn  by  men. 

They  were  ambushed  by  a group 
of  Orthodox  Jews  who  hurled  chairs 
at  them.  The  police  ignored  the  at- 
tackers and  threw  the  women  out. 
“You  can’t  pray  like  tliat,"  said  one 
policeman.  Later,  a government 
minister  told  the  women  they  were 
crazy  and  said,  if  they  wanted  equal- 
ity. they  could  go  to  the  beach  or  the 
disco. 

Welcome  to  the  New  New  Middle 
East.  This  is  not  the  New  Middle 
East  promised  by  Shimon  Peres  be- 
fore the  Israeli  election  last  May. 
Peres  envisaged  an  Israel  living  in 
peace  alongside  an  independent 
Palestine.  This  was  specifically,  if 
narrowly,  rejected  by  the  electorate. 
They  chose  Binyamin  Netanyahu  as 
prime  minister  instead. 

For  months  Netanyahu  has  been 
saying  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
achieving  what  might  be  regarded 
a*  his  first  success:  an  agreement 
for  a partial  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops  from  Hebron.  This  is  a city 
where  the  normal  difficulties  of 
Middle  Eastern  politics  are  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  a few  hun- 
dred militantiy  anti-Arab  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  heart  of  the  city  — 
nmong  the  people  Israel  conquered 
Iri  1967  and  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  massacred  Hebron’s 
original  Jewish  community  in  1929. 

But  for  many  of  Netanyahu’s  sup- 
porters this  would  not  be  a triumph 
out  a betrayal.  And  in  terms  of  his 
own  mandate,  it  is  not  another  step 
on  the  way  to  an  independent  Pales- 
tine, as  it  was  meant  to-  be,  but  a 
piece  of  unfinished  business  on 
which  he  could  not  renege.  Assum- 
ing the  withdrawal  happens  at 'all,-  it 
>s  not  obvious  when  or,  even  if;  the 

n,,xt  step  towards  peace  might 
conn.-.  . 


More  than  12  months  have 
passed  since  the  assassination  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  and  seven  months 
since  the  vote  that  brought  Netan- 
yahu to  power.  When  I paid  my  first 
visit  here  just  before  the  election, 
the  road  seemed  open  to  a future  of 
prosperity  and,  if  not  brotherly  love, 
then  at  least  a grudging  co-exis- 
lence  between  Israel  and  the  incipi- 
ent state  of  Palestine. 

Now  the  landscape  is  trans- 
formed utterly.  Israel's  new  rulers 
were  elected  to  abort  the  Idea  of 
Palestine  and  to  construct  a differ- 
ent vision  for  their  own  stale. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  1 
united  in  their  distaste  for  the  new 
government.  There  are  endless  sto- 
ries of  the  prime  minister’s  techni- 
cal incompetence  and  crassness, 
like  his  meeting  with  the  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  who  was  obliged  to  lis- 
ten to  an  hour-long  economics  les- 
son. Last  nnnilh  the  Jerusalem  Post, 
the  new  government's  most  reliable 
cheerleader,  rail  a major  piece  de- 
scribing the  appalling  relationships 
between  the  prime  minister  and  the 
military  establishment  and  claiming 
that  lie  no  longer  had  any  adviser 
who  could  give  him  accurate  infor- 
mation about  Arab  thinking.  As  for 
his  character,  the  most  telling  detail 
may  be  that  alter  the  election  Netan- 
yahu insisted  lie  should  no  longer 
be  known  by  his  nickname  ol  "Bjbi”. 
used  by  family,  friend  and  foe  since 
he  was  a baby.  He  thought  it  undig- 
nified. This  was  not  the  action  of  a 
man  comfortable  in  himself. 

Israel’s  enemies  have  always 
found  it  easy  to  make  unjust  com- 
parisons with  the  old  South  Africa. 
But  it  gets  easier  when  you  read 
that  the  government  is  preparing 
plans  to  corral  Israeli  Arabs  in  the 
Galilee  into  blocks  of  flats  to  prevent 
them  having  a majority  of  the  land; 
when  you  understand  the  reality 
tliat  Orthodox  groups,  backed  by 
American  money,  are  buying  Arabs 
out  of  the  Muslim  Quarter  of  the 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem  in  a system- 
atic attempt  to  Judaise  the  area; 
when  you  witness  the  casual  con- 
tempt with  which  Orthodox  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  deal  with  Palestinians; 
and  when  you  hear  that,  as  in 
Britain,  the  government  has  lately 
revised  the  gun  laws.  This  one,  how- 
ever, has  b.een  making  it  easier  to  , 

carry  one. 

MORE  often,  though,  Israel 
seems  to  be  turning  into 
Iran.  Extreme  orthodoxy  is 
on  the  march,  partly  because  people 
are  turning  to  religion,  partly  be- 
cause migration  of  Western,  non-re- 
ligious Jews  is  drying  up,  and  partly 
because  Orthodox  Israelis  breed 
like  nuclear  reactors:  the  20  reli- 
gious party  MPs,  for  instance,  have 
an  average  of  six  children  each. 

Incidents  like  the  one  at  the  Wall 
and  bizarre  rabbinical  pronounce- 
ments are  now  routine.  It  still  conies 
as  a- shock,  though,  to  visit  the  Jew- 
ish West  Bank  settlement  of  Kiryat 
Arbn,  just  outside  Hebron.  Inside 
the  gates  there  is  a piazza  leading  to 
a beautifully-tended  grave  which  is 

1 treated  as  a shrine.  Bearded  figures 

ican  be  seen  praying  there  regularly. 
It  Is  the  grave  of  BaWich  Goldstein, 
who  murdered  29  Arab  worshippers 
in1  Hebron  in  1994.  This  is  not 
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Judaism;  this  is  barbarism.  The  I 
government  does  nut  formally  con-  1 
done  the  veneration  or  Goldstein, 
any  more  than  it  continues  the 
powerful  undercurrent  ui  sympathy 
for  Yigal  Amir,  the  fanatic  who 
murdered  Rabin.  But  the  tone  of  the 
administration  is  one  of  lingering 

hate.  | 

While  Israeli  negotiators  were 
talking  to  Yasser  Arafat’s  officials 
and  trying  to  put  together  a deal  on 
Hebron,  I was  talking  to  David  Bar- 
Illan,  the  prime  minister's  policy  di- 
rector and  — some  say  — his 
Eminence  grise.  He  is  an  urbane  and 
pleasant  individual.  What  he  says  is 
extraordinary.  Had  Netanyahu,  I 
wondered,  learned  anything  from 
his  time  of  office,  particularly  from 
the  d^bicle  over  the  opening  of  the 
temple  tunnel  in  September,  when 
rioting  led  to  75  deaths?  “Yes."  said 
Bar-Illan.  “He’s  learned  you  can't 
trust  the  word  of  the  Palestinian 
Authority.  Before  we  worried  about 
the  violence  from  Hamas.  Now  v/e 
are  worried  about  the  Palestinian 

police.  j 

“We  expect  Arafat  to  try  it  again. 

He  doesn't  like  having  to  worry 
about  book-keeping  and  garbage 
and  tliat  sort  of  thing.  He  loves  tu- 
mult and  turmoil  and  he  thrives  on 
it.  One  of  the  greatest  crimes 
against  Palestinians  was  getting  hint  j 
and  his  gangsters  back  from  pule 
instead  of  democratising  Palestinian 
society." 

This  does  not  sound  like  an  ad- 
ministration serious  about  the  possi- 
bility of  peaceful  co-existence.  What 
is  so  astonishing  is  that,  49  years 
after  the  stale’s  foundation,  Israeli 
leaders  are  still  unable  to  empathise 
with  Palestinian  resentments  or  to 
understand  why  Arafat  has  been 
such  a successful  articulator  of 
them.  Judaism  Is  based  on  en- 
durance and  tradition  and  syinboj-  -j 
ism,  not  tin  rationality.  Yet  Israel 
expects  the  Palestinians  to  behave 
rationally,  without  regard  to  their 
owft  symbols  or  what  is- left  of  their 

dignity.  ; ; ] 

This  incomprehension  within  the  ! 

government  Is  matched  by  the  de- 
spair and  bafflement  of  the  defeated  • 
forces  within  Israel  about  their  own 


failure.  Peres's  Lib  mu'  Party  — ami 
this  may  be  unique  in  the  democra- 
tic world  — represents  nil  alliance 
between  the  business  and  the  intel- 
lectual communities.  A member  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  middle  classes  could 
spend  years  without  meeting  so- 
cially anyone  who  voted  for  Netan-  I 
yahu's  Likud. 

The  most  coherent  psephological 
explanation  lies  in  the  huge  group 
of  recent  Russian  immigrants,  who 
voted  for  Rabin  in  1992  and 
switched  sides,  partly  in  response  to 
the  bus  bombings  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
Jerusalem  which  unhinged  the 
promise  of  peace,  and  partly  be- 
cause their  leader,  Natan  Sharan- 
sky, allied  himself  with  Netanyahu. 

BUT  there  is  a vast  mass  of 
people  who  would  have 
voted  Likud  anyway.  Sederot 
is  a town  barely  three  miles  from 
the  Gaza  Strip.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
deserL  Waves  of  migrants  poured  in 
from  the  countries  where  Jews  were 
persecuted,  first  from  North  Africa.  | 
then  from  eastern  Europe,  to  work, 
among  other  places,  in  the  Osem 
chicken  soup  factory. 

Just  after  the  election,  the  local 
chief  rabbi  blocked  the  path  of  a fu- 
neral procession  and  forced  the 
family  of  a two-year-old  boy.  who 
had  been  crushed  by  a car,  to  leave 
the  cemetery  and  bury  him  in  un- 
consecrated ground  outside.  He 
said  the  mother  was  Insufficiently  . 
Jewish.  This  is  not  exactly  the 
equivalent  of  Middle  England.  It  is  j 
more  like  what  the  French  call  La 
France  Profonde,  the  country’s 
deepand8ecretheart. 

Yet  it  is  not  nn  old-fashioned 
place.  Sederot  is  still  expanding; 
new  homes  are  going  up  every- 
where. Just  a few  miles  away  there 
are  almost  a million  Palestinians 
desperate  for  work.  Bul  lfere  they 
import  contract  workers  from 
Turkey  and  Romania  and  'fear  the 
Palestinians  more  than  they  need 
tlieirt.  "Do  people  In  Sederot  wont  to  : 
'make  peace  with  the  Arabs?"  I 
asked  the  felafel  seller  In  the  main 
sqUBfc.  He'  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  then  shook  hla  head.  "Niiah,"  ! 
he  said.  Sederot  ’Voted  Tliofe  than 


iwn  iu  one  for  Netanyahu  over 
IVres.  But  they  still  may  not  gel 
quite  what  tlu-y  bargained  for. 
When  they  see  a foreign  journalist, 
opposition  politicians  seem  inclined 
In  reject  the  most  damning  interpre- 
tations of  Israel's  situation.  As  one 
put  it  to  me:  “Bibi's  a stupid  idiot, 
but  lie's  still  our  stupid  idiot." 

Most  believe  that  if  the  worst  did 
come  to  the  worst  the  country 
would  rally  round  ns  it  always  has 
done  and  that  everyone  would  obey 
orders.  But  they  also  believe  the 
worst  will  not  come  to  the  worst  and 
thal  the  Bar-Illan  view  may  not.  in 
the  end,  prevail.  “1  think  Bibi  really 
believes  you  can't  trust  those 
Arabs,"  said  Uri  Dromi,  who  was 
chief  spokesman  for  the  Rabin  and 
Peres  administrations.  "But  I also 
think  he’s  trying  to  buy  lime.  Buy 
time  till  what?  Till  the  Arabs  change 
and  become  someone  else?  Even  if 
the  government  doesn't  want  peace, 
they  can't  go  back." 

"I  think  the  peace  process  will  | 
continue,"  says  Michael  Keren,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Tel  Aviv  | 
University,  “because  Netanyahu  is 
the  product  of  the  modern,  demo- 
cratic Israel.  AH  the  pressure  — 
from  the  White  House,  business, 
the  military,  the  technocrats,  die  J 
media  — is  towards  peace.  I don’t 
think  he  will  be  able  to  escape  his 
destiny." 

It  will  be  a familiar  sort  of  irony  if 
one  day  Netanyahu  joins  his  Likud 
predecessor,  Menachem  Begin,  and 
Arafat  himself  on  the  list  of  uulikely 
winners  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
For  the  moment  we  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  irony  thnt  a gov- 
ernment elected  to  talk  tough  to  the 
Arabs  has  found  Itself  so  globally  re- , 
viled  that  Its  negotiating  position 
hns  been  immeasurably  weakened. 

It  is  Netanyahu  who  needs  the  He- 
bron deal  most  urgently  to  prevent 
his  government’s  international  cred- 
ibility disappearing  completely.  It  is 
Arafat  who  suddenly  and  improba- 
bly seems  the  reasonable  man. 

The  hope  is  that  Keren  is  light ; 
tend  that  Israel  and  Palestine's  joint : 
destiny  has  been  postponed,  not 
dancC lied:  The  alternative  is  still  top 
, hurrifle  tb  contemplate.  ' " 
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French  racists  win  over  workers 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


AFTER  working  his  way  up  to 
the  rank  of  senior  prison 
officer,  Damien  Frances,  aged 
49.  says  he  is  proud  never  to  have 
betrayed  his  working-class  roots. 

For  the  first  20  years  of  his  cb- 
ifer,  he  was  an  activist  in  the  com- 
rnu nisi- dominated  CGT  trade  union 
confederation.  Then,  a few  months 
ago.  he  founded  FN-Pfriitcnliaire  — 
die  National  Front  prisons  union. 

Across  France,  lifelong  left- 
lenning  men  such  as  Mr  Frances  arc 
taking  similar  steps.  Willi  a mission- 
ary zeal  fired  by  anger  at  the  postur- 
ing and  sleaze  of  mainstream 
politics,  police  offici'iv.  transport 
ami  defence  workers  arc  securing 
grassroots  bases  for  the  extremist 
National  Front. 

Hm  Mr  Fhmces  ami  those  like 
i him  an-  tin  I pulley  men.  Anil  while 
I they  adrnirc  the  soapbox  virtuosity 
I of  .lean -Marie  |.e  Pen,  some  nre  ajv 
fxilfcxf  lii  In?  lining! if  racist.  Never- 
theless, they  want  lo  consolidate  the 
position  of  the  iinmigranls-oul  jNirty, 
whose  lender  gained  15  per  cent  of 
llie  vote  in  the  first  round  of  last 
year's  presidential  election. 

Mr  Frances  said:  "l  voted  Le  Pen 
at  the  European,  municipal  and  pres- 
idential elections.  Hut  before,  in  Mit- 
terrand's day,  [voted  Socialist. 

"I  do  not  consider  myself  racist 
hut  die  unions  have  let  us  down  and 
le  IV n speaks  sense  where  other 
politicians  give  us  platitudes.  The 
National  ['rout's  ideas  correspond 
with  niim*  — respect  fur  discipline, 
P-ilriotic  values  and  the  eminent 
sucial  role  i if  our  profession." 


Since  Mr  Frances  registered  FN- 
P6nitendaire  in  September,  he  has 
recruited  45  of  the  123  prison  offi- 
cers at  Villeneuve-les-Maguelonnc 
jail,  near  Montpellier.  Five  other 
jails  have  created  branches  of  the 
union. 

Mr  Frances,  who  claims  the  main 
trade  unions  have  lost  touch  with 
their  members,  was  inspired  by  the 
Front  National  Police,  created  a year 
ago.  In  workers’  council  elections 
last  December,  one  in  seven  police- 
men voted  for  the  FNP,  giving  it 
fourth  position  among  IS  police 
unions  and  a voice  on  appointments 
boards.  FNP*s  members  are  secre- 
tive and  the  only  measure  of  the 
union's  supiurt  is  the  claimed  10.000 
circulation  of  its  juurnnl,  I VI icier 
Fiimi'ais. 

Alain  Hrillet,  president  of  the 
Federation  Nnlionale  Autonome  tie 
Police  (KNAP),  said:  "For  now  the 
FNP  is  keeping  a low  profile.  It  just 
campaigns  on  two  issues:  restoring 
Ihr-  death  penally  and  atiempUng  to  I 
win  the  riglu  for  police  lo  open  fire  J 
even  when  not  threatened.''  I 

Hut  he  said  (he  FNP’s  presence 
could  lead  to  explosive  situations. 
“Among  a riot  police  squad  at 
Jarville,  near  Met/,  42.7  per  cent  of 
officers  voted  for  the  FNP  last  De- 
cember. These  people  work  on 
housing  estates  where  there  is 
much  racial  tension.  In  such  h situa- 
tion. there  is  a potential  for  a gang 
mentality  among  I-'NP  supporters." 

Tile  emergence  of  National  Front 
unions  is  in  keeping  with  the  ixirly’s 
policy  of  ‘‘going  out  on  to  the 
streets"  — a populist  approach  con- 
trasting with  the  Paris-centred  activi- 


ties of  the  main  parties,  including 
the  Communists. 

In  October,  the  National  Front's 
deputy  leader,  Bruno  M£gret, 
launched  a “campaign  against  glob- 
alisation” by  leafleting  striking  work- 
ers at  a Moulinex  factory  in 
Normandy.  Activists  attend  all 
demonstrations  against  the  big  cuts 
in  France's  defence  industries.  And 
the  party  has  created  transport 
workers'  unions  in  Lyon  and  Paris. 

The  party  has  tried  to  gain  a 
foothold  among  teachers,  by  found- 
ing the  Mouvement  pour  une  Educa- 
tion Nationals  (MEN),  which  has 
die  same  initials  as  the  education 
ministry.  But  Interest  h3s  been 
scant:  less  than  2 per  cent  of  teach- 
ers voted  for  Le  Pen  in  the  presiden- 
tial elections. 

However,  the  party  appears  to  be 
making  inroads  in  traditionally  un- 
politicised areas:  among  college  stu- 
dents and  parents,  and  in  seeking 
seats  on  housing  association  coun- 
cils. Politicising  the  unpolitical  is  n 
tactic  that  has  worked  among 
French  animal  rights  groups  — 
which  have  a strong  National  Front 
base  supported  by  Brigitte  Bardot 
— and  among  traditionalist  Roman 
Catholics. 

Pascal  Perrineau.  a sociologist  at 
the  Centre  d'Etudes  de  la  Vie  Poli- 
tique Francaisc,  said:  “The  National 
Front's  ideas  are  definitely  progress- 
ing, but  in  a patchy  way  and  mostly 
among  people  with  few  other  politi- 
cal reflexes  than  protest  and  anger. 
There  is  widely  fell  distaste  about 
corruption  in  the  main  four  parties 
and,  in  that  context.  Le  Pen  appears 
dean." 


Belgium’s  wealthy  north  shuns  south 


8tephan  Bates  In  Brussels 

THE  most  common  car  slicker  in 
Brussels  displays  the  red,  gold 
and  black  national  flag  and  an- 
nounces defiantly:  “United  Belgians 
We  Will  Remain.” 

Thai  it  does  so  in  three  languages 
— French.  Flemish  and  German  — - 
gives  a due  to  Lhe  tensions  it  seeks 
to  defuse  in  a country  barely  3G0km 
across  and  150km  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Belgium  is  preoccupied  with 
separatist  tendencies,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Flemish  north  is  concerned. 

"Everything  in  Belgium  has  a lin- 
guistic dimension,"  a Flemish  friend 
said.  "And  if  there  isn't  one  already 
we'll  find  it." 

Even  the  paedophile  scandal, 
which  has  done  much  to  unite  the 
country  in  horror  and  grief,  has  a 
regional  subtext.  All  the  accused 
I and  all  the  victims  in  the  early 
I Mages  were  Walloons  — French 
speakers  from  the  south  and  east. 
The  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  two 
Flemish  teenagers  buried  under  a 
workshop  in  Charleroi  owned  by 
the  t hief  suspect,  Marc  Dulroux, 
added  a new  d intension. 

While  An  and  hVfjc  were  Mill 
I missing,  the  Finnish  papers  gave 
them  priority  over  Melissa  and 
Julie,  the  eight-year-olds  whose  ab- 
duction transfixed  the  Walloon  com- 
munity and  whose  discovery,  buried 
in  another  of  Mr  Dulroux's  back 
gardens,  caused  a national  outpour- 
ing of  emotion.  [ 

The  Flemish  north  — geographi- 
cally smaller  but  now  with  a slightly 
larger  population  — is  exercising  its 
new  economic  superiority,  after  many 
years  of  inferiority  to  the  Walloons. 

Hugo  Schiltz,  mayor  of  Antwerp, 
Belgium's  second  city,  which  is  in  ! 
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Flanders,  said:  “Many  Flemings  feel 
that  our  contribution  to  Wallonia  is 
too  high.  I am  a citizen  of  Belgium 
but  my  nationality  is  Flemish." 

From  the  Francophone  side,  Jean 
Slengers.  a former  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  Universite  Libre  in  Brus- 
sels, said:  "There  is  a deepening 
djlcli  between  the  two  communities, 
different  cultural  anil  political  Elites. 
They  lend  separate  lives,  rend  differ- 
ent newspapers,  watch  their  own 
television  channels.  We  are  con- 
demned to  live  together  but  always 
tube  in  conflict.” 

Belgium's  federal  structure, 
adopted  in  1993.  gives  administra- 
tive autonomy  to  three  regions:  Flan- 
ders. Wallonin  and  Brussels.  The 
arrangement  is  due  to  be  reviewed 
in  L999.  The  national  government, 
led  by  Jenn-Luc  Dehneue,  a Flemish 
Christian  Democrat,  has  Flemish 
and  Walloon  ministers  and  French- 
socialist  backing. 

Only  the  rightwing  nationalist 


Vlnams  Blok  calls  openly  for  inde- 
pendence for  Flanders,  but  the  more 
moderate  parties  also  want  greater 
devolved  powers.  The  call  centres 
on  winning  control  of  the  social  se- 
curity budget. 

For  the  first  150  years  of  the  Bel- 
gian state,  the  Walloons  — with 
heavy  industry  based  on  the  mines 
and  steel  works  of  Liege,  Namur  and 
Charleroi  — economically  supported 
the  farmers  of  Flanders.  In  the  last 
20  years,  hi-tech  industries  have  ex- 
panded in  Flanders,  while  industrial 
plants  in  the  south  have  decayed. 

As  well  as  an  unemployment 
problem,  Wallonia  has  an  ageing 
population  and  a more  socialist,  in- 
terventionist tradition.  The  Flemish 
say  they  are  paying  too  much  to 
support  (lie  south  — estimates  vary 
from  51.5  billion  to  §8  billion  a year 

but  no  one  has  done  a definitive 
calculation. 

Pieter  Vandermeersch,  deputy  ed- 
itor of  De  Standaard.  the  Flemish 
broadsheet,  said:  "Before  2000,  Wal- 
lonia will  have  to  accept  a degree  of 
separatism.  If  not,  Belgium  will  ex- 
plode, violently  perhaps." 

At  the  heart  of  the  separatist 
dilemma  is  the  almosL  certainly  insu- 
perable problem  of  Brussels.  It  is 
surrounded  by  Flemish-speaking 
areas.  Flanders  claims  it  as  its  capi- 
tal. But  85  per  cent  of  its  population 
speaks  French.  The  Bruxellois  do 
not  identify  much  with  either  the 
Flemish  or  the  Walloons.  But  neither 
side  could  cede  control  of  the  capital. 

Mr  Stengera  believes  an  even 
greater  force  will  keep  Belgium  to- 
gether the  huge  national  debt.  “Our 
debt  is  llie  greatest  cement  for  na- 
tional unity.  Trying  to  divide  it  would 
mean  tjie  collapse  of  Belgian  eco- 
nomic credibility." 
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The  optimism  of  unification  in  1990  has  soured  for  many  cast  | 
Germans,  with  one  in  four  facing  unemployment  photo  thomas  hcak  ! 

Bitterness  as  Germans  fail 
to  bridge  east-west  divide 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

EAST  GERMANS  see  themselves 
as  losers  in  the  lottery  of  unifica- 
tion. For  most  of  the  17  million  peo- 
ple in  the  five  east  German  states, 
the  euphoria  of  the  turn  of  the 
decade  which  filled  the  skies  uver 
Berlin  and  I^ipzig  with  cries  of  "We 
are  one  people,  one  country"  hns 
evaporated. 

What  was  being  billed  a few 
yeare  ago  as  the  east  German  suc- 
cess story  has  turned  sour.  Seven 
years  after  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  — 
and  after  a colossal  1,000  billion 
Deutschmarks  have  been  pumped 
into  the  east  — its  economic 
growth  will  be  lower  than  western 
levels  for  the  first  time  next  year. 

"The  transfers  have  not  been  able 
to  put  the  east  German  economy  on 
a self-sustaining  growth  path,"  says 
Thomas  Mayer,  chief  economist  at 
Goldman  Sachs  in  Frankfurt. 
'They've  been  used  mainly  to  fund 
consumption  and  to  kickstart  the 
construction  sector,  which  is  now 
failing." 

Berlin  itself  is  broke.  Stripped  of 
the  subsidies  that  kept  it  going  as 
the  showcase  window  on  the  West 
through  the  cold  war,  the  city  stag- 
gers from  one  budget  crisis  to  the 
next,  with  alienation  between  its 
eastern  and  western  sections  all- 
pervasive. 

From  the  rusting  shipyards  of  the 
Baltic  coast  to  the  industrial  waste- 
lands of  the  southeast,  the  picture  is 
grim.  And  people  are  gloomy. 

Franz  Schuster,  economics  minis- 
ter of  the  eastern  state  of  Thuringia, 
vergeB  on  panic  as  he  describes  the 
crises  and  problems  piling  on  his 
desk.  "The  economic  recovery  has 
stopped  here,"  he  says.  “We're 
stuck  in  a downward  spiral  that 
means  25  per  cent  of  our  firms 
could  be  threatened  with  closure 
over  the  next  year." 

Real,  as  opposed  to  official,  un- 
employment means  that  one  in  four 
east  Germans  will  be  out  of  work 
next  year,  according  to  a report  in  ’ 
October  by  a panel  of  economic  ad- : 
visers  to  the  government 
Tins  is  not  the  way  things  were 
supposed  to  be.  The  pan-German 
script  penned  by  Chancellor  Krihl  In 
1990  infamously  looked  forward  tp 
“flourishing  landscapes*  to  pop1 
many  within  five  years,  suggesting  . 


that  a few  years  of  hard  graft  vmiH 
seamlessly  knit  the  lw»  parts  of  ihi- 
counti  y together. 

The  subsidies  and  invi-stiutm: 
would  trigger  an  east  ikmm 
bourn,  which  in  turn  would  Iced  ini" 
west  German  growth.  Instil 
politicians  and  analysis  now  Hilndn1 
will  take  at  least  a generation  — f"- 
haps  70  years  — for  standards  ul  lin- 
ing to  become  level.  If  they  ever  do. 

“You  can  no  longer  speak  of  an 
economic  equalisation,  but  of  a 
widening  discrepancy  between 
mid  west,"  says  Wolfgnng  Tliier*-. 
deputy  chairman  of  the  opposition 
Social  Demucrals,  and  himself  an 
east  German. 

This  is  not  just  the  opposition 
berating  Mr  Kohl.  The  chancellor* 
conservative  supporters  at  the 
influential  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  talked  wilhcringly  last 
month  of  Germany's  economic  uni- 1 
fication  being  the  "most  expensive 1 
disaster  since  the  war". 

Meanwhile  west  Germans  in- 
creasingly resent  paying  a 7.5  per 
cent  tax  surcharge  to  fund  the  east, 
and  view  easterners  as  whingers 
and  subsidy  junkies.  The  lax  is 
caller!  the  "solidarity  surcharge".  In- 
creasingly. this  is  a misnomer. 

For  their  part,  east  Germans  hate 
being  patronised  by  the  westerners, 
whom  they  view  as  interlopers  and 
carpetbaggers  who  have  hijacked 
their  country  and  culture. 

Politically  and  diplomatically. 
German  unification  was  an  undi- 
luted triumph  for  Mr  Kohl. 

But  however  formidable  his  tal- 
ents as  a politician,  Mr  Korn5 
strong  suit  is  not  economics.  His 
one-to-one  fusion  of  the  two  German 
currencies  in  1990,  over  the  heads 
of  Bundesbank  opposition,  was  a po- 
litical imperative  and  a huge 

economic  liability. 

Six  yeare  on.  the  result  is  that  east- 
ern Germany  is  probably  the  most 
expensive  manufacturing  venue  in 
the  worid,  lagging  well  behind 
post-communist  Polish  and  Czech 
neighbours  in  growth  and  opliimsm- 
■ "West  German  unit  labour  costs 
already  top  the  league  table  of  indus- 
trialised countries  and  in  the  east 
the  unit  labour  costs  are  30-50  points 
higher  because  of  the  productivity 
sap, " says  Mr  Mayer.  “That  means 
nobody  Invests  in  the  east  to  make 
profits,  but  to  get  subsidies." 
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Architect  of  choice 
for  capital  projects 


Sir  Norman  Foster  won 
the  competition  to  build 
a new  pedestrian  bridge 
for  London.  Who’s 
surprised?  He  wins  them 
all,  writes  Dan  Glaister 


AND  the  winner  is  . . . For  ar- 
chitects and  followers  of  ar- 
chitectural news  there  is  little 
suspense  lo  be  had  at  the  announce- 
ment of  competition  winners.  The 
envelope  is  passed,  a hush  de- 
scends. and  surprise,  surprise,  the 
name  Sir  Norman  Foster  is 
breathed  into  a microphone.  This 
familiar  plot  wns  played  uiit  earlier 
this  month  when  Sir  Norman  wns 
revealed  as  the  winner  of  the  coin- 
petition  to  design  a £10  million 
pedestrian  bridge  across  the 
Thames  near  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

This  is  the  same  Sir  Nurman 
Foster  who  in  November  wun  a 
£250,000  competition  to  revitalise 
the  centre  of  London.  Back  in  June 
he  announced  a E1W  million  plan 
in  redevelop  Wembley  Stadium. 
Shortly  after  wan  Is.  his  plans  for  a 
giant.  £200  million  motorway  and 
viaduct  linking  south-west  France 
and  Spain  at  the  Tarn  Gorge  were 
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Foster : everyone's  favourite 


unveiled,  and  in  mid-September  he 
found  time  to  announce  plans  for  a 
£550  million,  1,265-foot  tower  in 
the  City  of  London,  aka  “Foster's 
phallus". 

Plans,  plans,  plans.  Casual  ob- 
servers of  stories  about  buildings 
could  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
there  is  only  one  britisher  architekt 
of  any  note,  or  at  n push  two.  The 
great  British  architecture  double  act 
is  Richard  Rogers  mid  Sir  Norman 
Foster.  Can  you  tell  them  apart 
(aside  from  one  being  grumpy  and 
■he  other  charm  personified)? 
Lould  you  identify  one  of  their 
buildings  — excluding  the  unbuilt 
phallus  — at  500  paces?  Probably 
,M,t*  but  the  pair  nevertheless 
exercise  a fil  m grip  on  British  archi- 
tecture. 

Now,  with  tlie  latest  string  of  vic- 
te'ies,  and  particularly  in  beating 
["I'd  Rogers  In  the  competition  to 
revitalise  central  London.  Sir  Nur- 
man  j'*  pulling  ahead.  (Rogers,  after 
'tenliug  a march  on  his  early  friend 
"■'iili  the  Pompidou  Centre,  now  has 
i‘»  make  do  with  the  comparative 
v-jioilen  spoons  of  the  Millennium 

viieel  and  the  Greenwich  dome 
'"•"ring  the  Millennium  exhibition, 
should  it  go  ahead.) 

j . we  :,re  told,  is  a golden  age 
U^Hrilish  architecture.  The  wonder 


that  is  the  National  Lottery  has, 
whatever  its  faults,  released  a mass 
of  funds  for  capital  projects.  The  To- 
ries, in  setting  up  the  National  Lot- 
tery, knew  who  their  Mends  were. 
The  construction  industry,  as  all 
Tory  grandees  know,  must  be  kept 
happy.  From  buildingB  shall  the 
trickle-down  economic  miracle  flow. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  Sir 
Norman’s  success  Is  that  he  has  the 
track  record  and  the  clout  to  get 
things  done.  His  imposing  office 
overlooking  the  Thames  at  Bat- 
tersea exudes  power  and  confi- 
dence. And  it  is  an  impressive 
record.  He  made  his  breakthrough 
in  the  mid-eighties  with  the 
Hongkong  nnd  Shanghai  Hank,  the 
feng  shui  skyscraper  shooting  dag- 
gers at  the  bank's  rivals.  Slansted 
airport  is  his  best-known  British 
building  In  dale. 

He  is  currently  involved  in  the 
Click  Lap  Kok  airport  in  Hong 
Kong,  the  Reichstag  in  Berlin,  the 
Millennium  Tower  in  Tokyo  — the 
wurld’s  highest  at  2,500  feet  — and 
another,  comparatively  small  sky- 
scraper in  Frankfurt.  Skyscrajiers  in 
Semil  and  Riyadh  also  beckon,  as 
lines  the  British  Museum,  which, 
that  institution's  shaky  finances  per- 
mitting. he  is  due  lo  remodel. 

llie  consulting  engineers  for  Sir 
Norman's  Thames  bridge  proposal 
an*  live  Amp  & Partners.  Sir  Nnr- 
Tiiiin  has  llu*  contacts  and  the  mus- 
cle to  get  things  done.  Other 
designers  such  as  Zaha  Madid  may 
produce  more  startling  designs,  so 
seems  lo  run  the  thinking  on  com- 
petition juries,  but  if  you  want  to 
make  sure  your  dreams  turn  into 
bricks  and  mortar,  choose  Normy. 
With  six  offices  worldwide,  Sir 

I Norman  can  oversee  all  this  work, 
and  enjoy  the  playboy  hobby  of  pi- 
loting his  private  jet.  perhaps  stop- 
ping off  somewhere  for  a spot  of 
skiing,  ur  whatever  fashionable  pas- 
time lias  taken  his  fancy.  Last  year 
bis  salary  more  than  doubled,  from 
£200,000  tn  £457,000.  His  company, 
Foster  Holdings  Ltd.  in  which  he 
has  an  80  per  cent  stake,  showed  a 
21  per  cent  jump  in  profits  to  £1.2 
million  in  the  year  ended  April  1995. 
Three-quarters  of  the  company’s 
turnover  in  that  period  came  from 
the  Far  East  and  continental  Eu- 
rope. But  with  the  help  of  the  newly 
unleashed  public  enthusiasm  for 
construction  projects  in  this  coun- 
try. that  is  changing.  Sir  Norman's 
profile  in  Brituin  is  rising  fast. 

With  the  turnover  comes  the 
lifestyle.  Sir  Norman's  first  wife,  the 
architect  Wendy  Cheesman  — with 
whom  he  had  four  sons  died  of 
cancer  in  1989.  In  1990  he  married 
Begum  Sabiha  Rumani  Malik,  who 
was  to  gain  notoriety  for  suing  UK 
customs  for  "slander  by  conduct" 
after  being  searched  with  her 
daughter  at  Heathrow.  She  lost  the 
case,  and  the  prosecuting  counsel 
made  the  papers  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  her  as  an  "insufferable  snob  . 
The  snobbishness  seeped  into  the 
office:  Lady  Foster  started  lo  take  a 
pnrt  In  the  workings  of  the  com- 
pany. and  staff  were  given  instruc- 
tions about  forms  of  address  for  the 
couple. 

The  marriage  didn't  last;  the  cou- 
ple separated  last  year.  Sir  Nor- 
man's new  partner  is  more  m 
keeping  with  Ills  cultivated  image: 
younger.  Spanish  — Foster  is 
lionised  in  Spain  — with  a saucy, 
nudge-nudge  background  as  a T\ 
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THE  artist’s  impression 
(above)  shows  how  the  new 
£10  million  pedestrian  bridge 
across  the  Thames  wifi  look 
when  the  project  is  completed, 
writes  Dan  Glaister. 

The  organisers  hope  that  the 
construction,  which  will  run 
from  below  St  Paul's  Cathedral 


sexologist,  and  a respectable  pre- 
sent as  a Cambridge  academic. 

It’s  not  bad  for  a working-class 
boy  of  humble  origins.  Now  61,  Sir 
Norman  was  a council  worker  and 
national  sei-vicemnn  before  leaving 
for  the  United  States  in  1962  to 
study  under  Sir  Janies  Stirling. 
There  lie  met  Richard  Rogers,  re- 
turning to  Britain  to  form  Team  4. 
comprising  flie  two  men  and  their 
wives.  Hie  experiment  didn’t  last, 
and  Foster  set  up  his  own  practice 
in  1967.  He  has  an  eye  for  dates.  If 
1967  represented  the  high  point  of 
an  early  enterprise  culture,  more 
than  20  years  later  he  received  his 
knighthood  at  the  height  of  another. 
It  was  just  in  time.  In  1990.  the  same 
year  as  lie  received  his  knighthood, 
the  property  boom  nosedived. 

But  are  his  buildings  any  good? 
Pari  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  by 
asking  other  architects.  This  is  in- 
structive. Sir  Norman  is  considered 
an  architect's  architect,  even  down 
to  his  renowned  abrasiveness.  His 
fellow  professionals  praise  his  dean 
designs,  the  quality  of  his  drawing, 
the  thoroughness  of  his  work,  the 


on  the  north  bank  to  the 
Bankslde  power  station,  the  site 
of  the  new  Tate  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  — the  first  to  be 
built  across  the  Thames  In  more 
than  a century  — will  be  finished 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
Bankslde  gallery  in  spring 
2000. 


attention  to  detail,  the  after-sales 
service.  Above  nil,  they  say,  he  satis- 
fies the  client. 

And  what  do  the  clients  think? 
Part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  by 
asking  the  people  who  live  and  work 
in  his  buildings.  Reactions  are 
mixed.  He  finishes  on  time  and  on 
budget.  But  his  recent  design  for 
the  new  law  faculty  at  Cambridge 
university,  opened  by  the  Queen, 
hns  come  in  for  criticism  from  stu- 
dents nnd  dons.  Their  complaint 
was  that  tlie  open-plan  design  cap- 
tures not  only  (lie  light,  but  the 
noise  ns  well.  "It  is  a typical  example 
of  architects  designing  tor  them- 
selves and  not  for  tlie  people  who 
use  their  buildings,”  says  one  don. 
Sir  Norman's  office  nppareuLly 
argued  that  sound  levels  were  sub- 
jective. A team  of  independent  con- 
sultants was  called  in. 

Whntever  the  merits  of  his  de- 
signs, we  are  sure  to  see  more  of 
him.  Sir  Norman,  despite  Lord 
Rogers's  wheel  and  dome,  is  the 
man  bent  on  designing  the  next  mil- 
lennium for  Britain.  It  is  a potent 
ambition. 


Risks  grow 
for  London 
homeless 

Jamas  Melkle 

LIFE  expectancy  for  those  living 
on  the  streets  of  London  has 
dropped  to  an  average  age  of  42, 
from  47  four  years  ago.  according  to 
the  homelessness  charity,  Crisis. 

A third  are  dying  from  natural 
causes  such  as  heart  conditions,  but 
suicide,  drug  abuse  and  pneumonia  i 
are  also  common  causes  of  death, 
according  to  records  of  coroners’ 
courts  in  Lhe  capital. 

Tlie  figure  of  74  fatalities  last  year 
wns  only  slightly  down  on  the  86  in 
1992.  despite  indications  that  the 
number  of  people  sleeping  nmgh 
may  have  dropped  by  two-thirds 
nvn'  llu*  same  period. 

Tliis  indicates  how  much  work  j 
imiy  remain  to  tackle  tin-  remaining 
"hard  core"  of  those  oil  the  streets, 
despite  <i  .CIWJ  million  government 
programme  over  the  past  six  years. 
Crisis  believes  lhe*  figures  under- 
estimate the  number  of  deaths  be- 
cause imt  all  are  referred  to  a 
coroner.  Tim  true  tol.il  may  be 
nearer  l fill. 

An  annual  one-uighl  street  nmiu  i 
of  people  sleeping  rough  in  cetural  ] 

1 1 nidi  hi  this  year  n-conled  375,  but  | 
the  total  number  who  an*  on  tie*  | 
sheets  at  least  nuer  in  a year  may  i 
be  sis  high  a>  2.50(1,  according  to  ] 
Crisis.  It  says  there  are  rising  num- 
bers ol  young  people  mi  the  streets 
Its  report,  published  in  coincide  j 
with  die  opening  of  its  winter  s|iel-  I 
ter  network,  said  the  average  age  nt 
a rough  sleeper  dying  from  natural 
causes  in  Lomlmi  was  46.  and  dial 
street  dwellers  were  35  times  more 
likely  m commit  suicide,  ami  four 
times  more  likely  lo  (lie  from  unnat- 
ural causes  such  as  accidents,  as- 
saults, murder  and  drug  or  alcohol 
poisoning.  The  death  rale  of  the 
homeless  compares  with  a national 
average  life  expectancy  of  76. 

Mark  Scotherii,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Crisis,  said:  “Someone  dies 
on  the  streets  of  London  every  five 
days.  They  die  well  before  their 
time,  in  discomfort  ami  without 
dignity.” 

The  government  programme  had 
"tackled  those  who  are  relatively 
easy  to  help  and.  thank  God,  it  has 
been  able  to  do  so”  but  help  could 
not  come  quickly  enough  for  others, 
on  whom  painstakingly  long-term 
work  is  needed,  he  said. 

It  was  often  very  difficult  to  inte- 
grate someone  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  society  after  only  three 
weeks'  homelessness  because  they 
had  adapted  to  their  situation. 

Simon  Ramsden,  a GP  at  Great 
Chapel  Street  practice,  in  Soho,  cen- 
tral London,  where  one  patient  dies 
about  every  10  days,  sad!  "Being 
homeless  is  a violent,  dodgy  exiSr 
ic nee.  Every  couple  of  months  I 
would  expect  to  see  someone  who 
has  been  severely  injured  by  some- 
one attacking  them. 

• “There  is  n trend  to  see  homeless 
people  as  an  easy  target  for  a bit  of 
i thuggery,  with  people  taking  a 
. sadistic  pleasure  in  Lnr hiring  suine- 
r one  when  they  are  at  their  most  vul- 
■ nernble.  in  a sleeping  bag,  when 
- they  can't  just  run  off." 

A spokesman  fur  the  Department 
- of  the  Environment  said:  “We  ques- 
f tiou  the  statistics  but  one  premature 
1 death  is  one  too  ninny." 


Still  Dying  tot  a Home;  Crisis, 
Challenger  House.  42  Adler  Street, 
London  \ E 1 EE;  C8  ' ' ' 
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8 THE  YEAR  IN  BRITAIN 


Tories  totter  on  the  brink  of  defeat 


James  Lewis 

F 1096  did  nothing  else,  it 
strengthened  the  case  for  tlxed- 
term  parliaments.  But,  because 
the  prime  minister  of  the  day  re- 
mains free  to  gn  to  the  polls  at  a 
lime  of  his  own  choosing,  the  nation 
was  forced  to  endure  a year  of  non- 
stop electioneering. 

John  Minor’s  parliamentary  ma- 
jority was  steadily  whittled  down  by 
defections,  deaths  and  byclections, 
nnd  the  Conservatives  enter  the 
new  year  ns  a minority  government 
— the  first  in  Britain  for  17  years. 
The  minority  Callaghan  govern- 
ment of  the  late  seventies  muddled 
along  reasonably  wc-ll  with  Liberal 
support,  but  Mr  Major  will  find  it 
much  harder  going. 

leading  a parly  that  is  almost  sut- 
cid.illy  riven  over  Eum|K-  and  mone- 
tary union,  Mr  Major  could  easily 
be  brought  down  by  n motion  of  no 
confidence  between  now  and  May, 
when  a general  election  must  be 
held.  Pundits  are  already  speculat- 
ing that  he  may  be  forced  to  go  to 
the  country  in  February  or  early 
March. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  spent  most  of  the  year  as- 
serting the  Conservatives'  creden- 
tials ns  the  party  of  law  and  order  — 
a sure-fire  vole-winner  in  the  past. 
So  the  police  got  CS  gas  sprays, 
long-handled  batons,  and  strength- 
ened powers  to  slop  and  search. 
'Iliere  is  to  be  a national  police 
squad  to  tackle  fraud,  drug-dealing 
and  money  lauudering,  and  there 
were  new  laws  to  prosecute  stalkers 
and  to  ban  the  ownership  or  sale  of 
handguns  over  .22  calibre.  And 
there  may  yet  be  a law  to  outlaw 
“Rambo”  knives. 

Around  HQ  per  cent  of  the  250,000 
handguns  once  held  legally  will  now 
be  outlawed.  But  shotguns,  which 
can  also  kill  people,  escape  the  ban. 
la  Britain,  shooting  is  associated 
with  landowning;  joining  a guod 
shoot  is  a big  step  up  the  social  lad- 
der in  the  shires. 

The  handgun  ban  — strongly  op- 
posed by  shooting  clubs  — was  in 
response  to  the  killings  of  16  chil- 
dren and  a teacher  at  Dunblane  in 
March.  Lord  Cullen,  who  chaired  an 
inquiry  into  the  massacre,  consid- 
ered that  tighter  control  over  the 
issue  of  gun  licences  could  have 
prevented  iL  But  Mr  Howard  in- 
sisted on  being  tougher,  though  not 
so  tough  as  many  opposition  MPs 
who  demanded  the  banning  of  hand 
guns  altogether. 

Although  it  was  an  isolated  inci- 
dent, the  Dunblane  shooting,  to- 
gether with  a machete  attack  on 
Birmingham  schoolchildren  by  n 
paranoid  schizophrenic,  and  the 
murder  of  a headmaster  by  a knife- 
wielding  teenager,  greatly  height- 
ened the  public  perception  of  crime 
and  encouraged  fevered  calls  for  n 
restoration  of  "moral  values". 

Frances,  the  c In  quoin  wife  of  the 
murdered  headmaster,  Philip 

ILiwrenee,  caught  the  public  imagi- 
nation will)  her  campaign  for  “moral 
regeneration",  though  no  one 
seemed  to  know  quite  how  Lo  set 
about  it.  Broadcasters  were  urged 
lo  curb  (he  portrayal  of  violence  on 
TV,  and  the  Government  promised 
lo  restore  religion  to  the  schools' 
curriculum.  The  Labour  parly  even 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  a “national 
bedtime"  for  children. 

Mr  Howard's  zeal  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  British  mid 
European  courts,  which  repeatedly 
overturned  his  decisions  ns  being 
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either  illegal  or  an  nbuse  of  his 
power.  And  his  harsh  proposals  for 
Ainericnn-style  minimum  sentenc- 
ing also  put  him  at  odds  with  the  ju- 
diciary, which  complained  that  the 
Home  Secretary  was  high-handedly 
usurping  its  powers. 

'Hie  outgoing  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Taylor,  pointed  out  that  Britain 
has  had  more  Criminal  Justice  Acts 
In  the  past  six  years  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 60,  and  complained  about  the 
damaging  effect  of  wild  swings  in 
penal  policy.  Although  the  1991 
Criminal  Justice  Act  aimed  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  those  given 
custodial  sentences  on  the  grounds 
that  prison  simply  did  not  work.  Mr 
Howard  hared  off  on  an  opposite 
course  dial  will  increase  the  prison 
population  — already  a record 
52,000  — by  more  than  a quarter  in 
the  next  decade. 

Lawyers  stand  to  profit  hand- 
somely from  the  sudden  British 
appetite  for  American-style  compen- 
sation demands.  Policemen  were 
awarded  £1  million  for  the  "trauma" 
they  suffered  in  helping  victims  of 
the  Hillsborough  football  disaster  in 
Sheffield,  when  fans  were  crushed 
to  death  in  an  overcrowded  enclo- 


Gricving  widow  Francos  Lawrence 
led  calls  for  a moral  crusade 

sure; 1 ‘stressed"  parents  of  children 
killed  by  a hospital  nurse  got 
£500,000.  Huge  sums  continued  to 
be  paid  out  to  Service  women  and 
homosexuals  claiming  wrongful  dis- 
missal from  the  armed  forces. 

The  latest  demand  is  by  two  17- 
ycnr-olds  who.  because  they  got 
poor  exam  results,  have  started  pro- 
ceedings against  (heir  school.  Per- 
haps the  Government  is  partly 


VERY  WELL,  ALONE 

responsible.  By  promoting  Citizens' 
Charters,  and  pushing  public  ser- 
vices to  publish  performance 
records,  it  has  encouraged  the  idea 
that  those  which  do  not  meet  mea- 
surable standards,  such  as  school 
league  tables,  should  pay  compen- 
sation. Soon,  it  was  suggested,  chil- 
dren might  be  suing  their  parents 
for  bringing  them  into  such  an  un- 
certain world  in  the  first  place. 

The  threat  of  litigation  may  be 
raising  the  social  costs  of  bad  deci- 
sion-making. Environmental  health 
officials,  for  example,  delayed  pub- 
lishing lists  of  shops  selling  meat 
that  was  suspected  of  causing  die 
latest  outbreak  of  food  poisoning  in 
Lanarkshire  for  fear  of  action  by  a 
wrongly-identified  shop. 

Education,  clearly  marked  as  an 
election  issue,  was  seldom  out  of 
the  news.  When  the  number  of 
passes  in  A level  exams  continued 
to  rise,  there  were  cries  of  “falling 
standards".  Teachers  rebutted  the 
claim,  but  the  Education  Secretary, 
Gillian  Shephard,  is  to  make  the 
exams  harder  — a ploy  which  may 
at  least  reduce  the  demand  for  uni- 
versity places.  Meanwhile,  the  uni- 
versities, hard-pressed  for  funds, 
threatened  to  impose  education  fees 
of  around  £1,000  a year  on  students, 
on  top  of  the  money  most  of  them 
now  have  to  borrow  to  maintain 
themselves. 

The  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  his 
vision  of  “a  grammar  school  for 
every  town”,  thougli  Labour  retains 
its  faith  in  a non-selective,  compre- 
hensive system  of  schools.  But 
Labour's  leader,  Tony  Biair,  and  a 
leading  front-bencher,  Harriet 
Harman,  chose  to  send  their  own 
children  to  grant-maintained  or  se- 
lective schools.  Leftwingers  mut- 
tered their  displeasure,  but  few  dare 
rock  the  Labour  boat  with  an  elec- 
tion in  sight 

Although  the  Government  could 
hardly  he  blamed  for  "mad  cow 
disense"  — bovine  spongiform  en- 
cephalopathy, or  BSE  — it  was 
blamed  for  the  way  it  handled  the 
consequences  of  the  disease  and  for 
its  failure  to  jiersuode  the  European 
Union  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  export  of 
British  beef  world-wide.  Because  of 
the  link  between  BSE  and  scrapie  In 
sheep,  the  Germans  banned  the 
import  of  British  lamb  as  well 
Livestock  farmers  were  furious, 
not  only  over  the  order  to  cull  all 
dairy  entile  more  tlmn  30  months 
old  — which,  on  some  veterinary 
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evidence,  is  unjustified  and  unnec- 
essary — but  over  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  niggardly  compensation 
payments  nnd  the  slowness  in 
carrying  out  the  cull  because  of 
insufficient  incinerators. 

Two  children  were  found,  in 
March,  to  have  the  form  of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease  which  lias 
been  linked  to  BSE,  but  there  has 
been  no  further  evidence  to  suggest 
that  beef  Is  any  longer  unsafe.  Al- 
though British  beef  consumption 
slumped  by  nearly  30  per  cent  early 
in  the  year,  it  was,  by  December, 
only  3 per  cent  below  pre-scare 
levels.  But  the  export  ban  will  re- 
main in  place  until  EU  ministers  are 
satisfied  that  the  cull  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

A year  ago,  Mr  Major  looked  with 
hope  to  a peace  settlement  in  Ire- 
land — an  achievement  that  would 
revive  his  party’s  flagging  fortunes 
and  win  him  an  honoured  place  in 
the  history  books.  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  The  IRA  “ceasefire"  came  to  an 
end  in  February  with  a huge  bomb 
blast  in  London’s  Canary  Wharf, 
followed  in  June  by  a bomb  which 
made  Manchester’s  centre  look  like 
Beirut,  blitzed  670  businesses  and 
caused  damage  put  at  £500  million. 

After  much  procrastination,  Ul- 
ster Unionists  agreed  to  accept  an 
American,  George  Mitchell,  as 
cliairman  of  the  peace  talks  in 
Belfast,  which  took  months  even  to 
arrive  at  an  agenda.  In  the  absence 
of  a new  ceasefire,  the  IRA’s  political 
wing,  Sinn  Fein,  remains  excluded 
from  the  talks.  Britain  now  demands 
a “definite  and  lasting  ceasefire", 
and  proof  that  terrorists  have  halted 
all  violent  activities,  such  as  "pun- 
ishment beatings",  and  stopped 
building  up  weapon  supplies,  before 
Sinn  Fein  can  be  allowed  in. 

"Socialist"  may  be  a banned  word 
in  Mr  Blair’s  new  Labour  party,  but 
in  some  constituencies  its  banner 
will  be  flown  by  the  Socialist  Labour 
party  formed  by  Arthur  Scargili, 
leader  of  the  fast-dwindling  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers.  It  won  few 
defections  from  the  Labour  party  or 
the  trade  unions. 

Mr  Blair  has  told  the  unions  they 
can  expect  no  special  favours  if 
Labour  wins  the  election.  They  may 
get  a national  minimum  wage, 
though  not  necessary  the  hourly 
rate  of  £4.26  which  they  demand. 
Nor  will  new  Labour  rescind  the 
anti-union  legislation  of  the 
Thatcher  years.  The  Government 
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now  threatens  public  sector  unions 
with  even  more  legislation  to  curb 
their  activities.  They  could  be  re- 
quired  to  give  longer  notice  of  in- 
tended  strike  action,  and  customers 
may  be  empowered  to  sue  them  for 
compensation  if  they  suffer  losses 
through  strikes.  This  was  another 
’’tough"  response  to  a few  24-  and 
46-hour  stoppages  by  postal  work- 
ers and  sporadic  stoppages  by  dri- 
vers on  the  London  Underground. 

Meanwhile  MPs  voted  them- 
selves a pay  rise  of  26  per  cent,  10 
times  the  rate  of  inflation,  while  urg- 
ing restraint  on  everyone  else. 

According  to  the  world’s  lifestyle 
pages,  London  became  everybody's 
favourite  place:  the  hub  of  the  fash- 
ion world,  with  the  trendiesl  bands, 
the  best  art  scene  and  the  hippest 
atmosphere.  Respondents  to  a sur- 
vey of  500  world  companies  consid- 
ered it  to  be  the  best  place  to  do 
business.  They  reckoned  it  had  the 
best  access  to  markets,  best  avail- 
ability of  office  space,  best  telecom- 
munications, best  transport  links 
with  other  cities,  and  was  easiest  to 
travel  around  in.  Their  only  big 
complaint  whs  about  pollution. 

The  city  itself  was  more  sceptical 
A report  on  “A  Capital  Divided' 
pointed  out  that  London's  living 
costs  were  the  highest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  capital  had  more 
low-income  — as  well  as  more  high- 
income  — families;  that  Inner  Lon- 
don, where  poverty  is  concentrated, 
had  more  people  sleeping  rough, 
more  people  with  mental  illness. 
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Duchess  of  York:  Belling  her 
story  to  help  pay  her  huge  debts 

and  a higher  rate  of  infant  mortality 

than  anywhere  else. 

The  royal  family  continued  to 
delight  its  detractors  and  add  to  the 
despair  of  those  who  bemoan  the 
lowering  of  moral  standards.  Tltf 
marriages  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  both  dissolved.  As  the  mother 
of  die  second  in  line  to  the  throne, 
Princess  Diana  — now  Diana. 
Princess  of  Wales  — received  a 
comfortable  settlement  of  £20  mU| 
lion  but  is  no  longer  Her  Roy31 

Highness.  . 

Fergie,  the  Duchess  of  York- 
fared  rather  less  well  and  is  report- 
edly in  debt  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
£3  million.  But  sales  of  her  auto- 
biography, trailed  in  Hello!  mag®' 
zine,  suffered  from  the  *®ue 
publication  of  a more  lurid  accoun 

of  her  sexual  exploi  ts.  , . 

The  entire  royal  family  met  to  di 
cuss  ways  of  "modernising’’  them- 
selves, possibly  by  slimming  do 
what  they  describe  as  the  Firm,  u 
nothing  emerged.  There  were  8^8 
gestions  that  the  Prince  of 
might  make  more  public 
ances  In  the  company  of  Cami 
Parker  Bowles,  with  whom  he  a 
mlts  having  an  affair  when  he 
still  married.  Public  opinion,  now 
ever,  shows  no  sign  of  warming 
the  idea  of  a Queen  Camilla. 
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France  stands  alone  in  row  with  US 


Alain  Fraction 


FRAN  CO-AM  ERIC  AN  rela- 

tions are  showing  signs  of 
wear  ami  tear.  This  is  nothing 
new:  relations  between  die  two 
countries  have  always  involved 
periods  of  calm  followed  by  phases 
of  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  the 
gulf  between  France  and  the  United 
States  is  a standard  topic  on  the 
opinion  images  of  US  newspapers. 

Recently,  the  air  of  misunder- 
standing lias  hotted  up.  resulting  in 
open  conflict.  Both  sides  may  point 
■ml  that  Clinton  and  Chirac  are 
hitting  it  off  marvellously,  or  swear 
ilia l (he  bilateral  relationship  is 
strong  i-nmigh  It)  allow  differences 
iif  opinion.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  list  of  differences  is  growing 
dangerously  longer. 

Africa  is  the  must  recent  subject 
of  dispute.  'Hie  row  between 
Jacques  Gudefrain,  the  French 
minister  with  special  responsibility 
for  co-operation,  and  the  outgoing 
US  secretary  of  state,  Warren 
Christopher,  over  die  legitimacy  of 
their  respective  countries’  interests 
on  the  continent  has  been  super- 
seded by  a dispute  centring  on  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  Africa. 

The  area,  rich  in  the  raw  materi- 
als for  fuelling  such  disputes, 
includes  the  vast  expanse  of  Zaire, 
the  English-speaking  region  of 
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Anno  Proonza  in  BogotA 

HUMAN  rights  violations  in 
Colombia  hnve  taken  a turn 
for  the  worse,  and  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  on  December  10  when 
France's  Human  Rights  Prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Josd-  Alvear  Restrepo 
Lawyers’  Action  Group. 

Highly  damaging  accusations 
have  been  made  in  recent  Amnesty 
International  and  Human  Rights 
Watch  reports  on  Colombia,  and 
both  organisations  are  urging  the 
United  States  to  suspend  military 
aid  to  Bogotd  immediately  to  curb 
the  activities  of  paramilitary  units 
involved  in  serious  rights  violations. 

’Hie  European  Parliament  passed 
a similar  resolution  on  October  24, 
while  the  United  Nations  decided  — 
with  the  approval  of  the  Colombian 
government  — to  open  an  office  of 
the  Human  Rights  Authority  in 
BnguuL 

The  Colombian  daily  El  Tiempo 
reports  that  in  the  past  two  weeks  at 
. rl  People  were  killed  by 
paramilitary  groups  iii  the  north  of 
iht-  country.  These  groups,  whose 
numbers  are  estimated  at  about 
men,  are  increasing  their 
influence,  especially  in  the  UrabA. 
lordoha,  Magdalena  Medio,  Llanos 
nnd  Osar  regions, 

A “secret"  document  widely 
circulated  in  the  country  reveals 

‘hs  ,a,  u,hird  Colombian  national 
self-defence  meeting”  recently  tie 
c tried  to  make  the  paramilitary 
groups  the  “spearhead  of  the 
struggle"  against  the  guerrilla 
movement  because  the  “Colombian 
, med  forces  are  operationally 
capacitated",  hamstrung  by 


Uganda,  and  francophone  countries 
such  as  Burundi  and  Rwanda. 

Each  side  suspects  the  other  of 
having  dork  intentions.  Paris 
believes  that  Washington  is  engag- 
ing in  a "regional  ploy”  by  support- 
ing the  ‘Tutsi  connection"  that 
holds  power  in  Kampala,  Kigali  and 
Bujumbura  in  order  to  carve  out  a 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  region  — 
a policy  that  is  apparently  pursued 
nt  the  risk  of  destabilising  Zaire,  or 
even  favouring  the  break-up  uf  the 
country.  The  US  State  Department’s 
denials  uf  this  accusation  hnve 
sounded  rather  limp. 

Paris  has  come  close  to  accusing 
Washington  of  torpedoing  a planned 
niilUury-iiiminiiilnriun  operation  in 
(tie  region  in  order  not  to  iuipede 
the  gains  uf  Zaire's  rebel  Tutsi 
guerrillas,  who  are  supported  by 
Rwanda.  Washington,  meanwhile, 
is  iuelinc-d  to  suspect  Paris  uf  want- 
ing to  mount  the  operation  in  order 
to  help  Zaire's  president,  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko,  wiiose  regime  is  slowly 
collapsing. 

Boutros  BotUms-Ghali's  bid  for  a 
second  term  as  United  Nations 
secretary-general  is  another  issue 
likely  to  leave  scars  and  to  hamper 
co-operation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries' diplomats  at  the  UN. 

By  throwing  its  weight  behind 
the  Egyptian  diplomat  — a French- 
speaker  and  a regular  guest  in 


French  ministerial  circles  — France 
was  seen  to  be  taking  an  honourable 
stand  for  the  cause  of  the  Third 
World,  and  particularly  Africa,  and 
the  French  language.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a battle  to  be  conducted 
with  panache,  as  in  the  heyday  of 
Gaullist  diplomacy. 

Unfortunately,  after  assailing 
Washington's  clumsy  anti-Boutros- 
Ghali  demagogy  nnd  congratulating 
the  French  on  their  diplomacy,  the 
Africans  realistically,  if  ungratefully, 
signalled  they  bad  decided  tu  drop 
lhiulros-Gluili  and,  by  the  same 
liilci'n  P'lrk 

In  ill!-  Middle  East,  tin-  US  did 
nut  appreciate  the  way  France 
barged  iutu  ihe  diplomatic  arena 
during  the  cunfruHlntiuu  in  L-bnu<ni 
between  Lniel  and  the  Syrian- 
backed  Hizbullah  tniliiin. 

Far  more  serious,  however,  is  dm 
dispute  over  Nato.  President 
Jacques  Chirac,  aware  that  his  part- 
ners in  the  European  Union  would 
not  follow  him  in  building  a Euro- 
pean defence  outside  Nato.  deckled 
to  take  France  back  into  the  organi- 
sation's niiliinry  structure  (which  it 
led  in  1966). 

But  Chirac  will  not  go  any  fur- 
ther, except  on  one  condition: 
France  wants  a truly  European  pres- 
ence in  the  alliance's  command 
structure.  Tile  US  strongly  opposes 
the  idea.  An  exchange  uf  notes 


between  Clinton  and  Chirac  does 
not  seem  to  have  helped  to  bring 
the  two  parlies  any  closer. 

If  thin  quarrel  is  not  settled,  it 
could  have  lasting  and  very  nega- 
tive repercussions  on  an  issue  that 
is  essential  Lo  the  future  of  the  EU 
— the  constitution  of  a European 
defence. 

France  does  not  want  the 
maintenance-  of  a strung  trans- 
atlantic link  to  provide  the  impetus 
for  an  increase  in  America's  sphere 
of  influence. 

Unfornmnli-ly,  Paris  finds  itself 
alone  mi  this  |itiinl,  its  view  not 
really  shared  by  its  European 
par  (mis.  But  (In-  truth  is  (hnf  the 
Europi-nu  positions  pill  forward  by 
I •Vann-  arc  not  even  shared  (ililsuli- 
tln*  Fly  see  Palace. 

Franco  attributes  t»»  its  partners  a 
"European  desire"  in  ihe  diplomatic 
and  military  areas,  ami  (-specially  u 
"desire"  lu  lie  free  ul  the  US,  which 
they  do  nut  share.  And  this  view  is 
likely  lo  receive  even  less  enthusi- 
asm from  the  new  members  of 
Nato,  In  be  drawn  from  eastern 
Europe. 

So  i lu-  current  friction  between 
Paris  ami  Washington  also  reflects  n 
problem  in  European  relations:  the 
gap  between  wli.il  France  and  tile 
oilier  member  stales  expect  of  the 
European  Uniun. 

(December  10) 
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Pear  is  the  key  ...  A policeman  searches  youngsters  for  guns  In  the  city  of  Medellin.  Human  rights 
organisations  accuse  security  fbrceB  of  links  with  armed  groups  involved  in  abuses  photo-  timothy  ross 


“pressures  from  human  rights 
groups  and  other  institutions". 

On  December  8,  the  Colombian 
defence  minister,  Juan  Carlos  Es- 
querra,  reacted  sharply  to  another 
mnssnere  ofll  peasants  reportedly 
carried  out  by  a paramilitary  group. 
•He  declared  that  he  cottld  not  have 
people  “taking  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands".  However,  according  to 
Human  Rights  Watch,  most  of  the 
paramilitary  groups  have  been  set 
up  with  the  approval  of  the  military 
authorities. 

A report  drawn  up  in  1992  by 
several  human  rights  groups  claims 
that  many  high-ranking  officers, 
including  generals,  have  been 
involved  in  operations  later  blamed 
on  paramilitary  groups,  hi  the 


absence  of  documented  charges, 
however,  the  military's  guilt  has 
never  heen  proven. 

Tile  Colombian  ambassador  In 
Brussels,  who  has  since  resigned, 
was  denounced  by  the  European 
Parliament,  which  suspected  him  of 
using  armed  groups  to  clear 
peasants  off  his  property. 

The  activities  of  these  paramili- 
taries are  determined  as  much  by 
self  interest  ns  by  political  objec- 
tives. Over  the  past  10  years,  land- 
holders and  drug  traffickers  have 
been  financing  groups  that  they  use 
to  drive  peasants  off  land,  which 
they  then  acquire  cheaply. 

The  Colombian  govern i nent  has 
taken  the  unprecedented  step  of 
setting  up  official  bodies  entrusted 


•d  in  abuses  photo-  timothy  ross 

with  ensuring  that  basic  rights  nre 
complied  with.  President  Ernesto 
Samper  himself  has  spoken  out  on 
the  subject. 

But  in  the  view  of  Afirio  Uribe, 
chairman  of  the  Lawyers'  Action 
Group,  tliis  just  “goes  to  show  that 
the  situation  is  extremely  worrying”. 

The  group  — which  has  been 
campaigning  in  Colombia  for  tire 
past  20  years  — says  that  the 
"impunity  ratio”  for  crimes  is  partic- 
ularly high:  of  100  people  murdered 
in  Colombia  every  day,  10  are  killed 
for  political  reasons.  Every  other 
day,  ope  person  goes  missing.  To 
dale  more  than  750,000  people  hnve 
jiad  to  leave  their, homes  as  a result 
of  political  violence. 

(December  11) 


Scandals 
dent  Japan’s 
ambitions 

Philippa  Pons  In  Tokyo 

CAN  Japan  hope  to  play  a ntnjor 
world  role  while  it  faces  so 
much  trouble  at  home?  Sliiqji  Snlo. 
the  minister  uf  international  trade 
and  industry  (Mili),  was  not  present 
nt  the  remit  ministerial  conference 
of  the  World  Trade  Organisation  in 
Siugnpnre  anil  it  was  ail  indication 
of  tin*  inci'lin  that  has  over  taken  a 
govern mciil  bedevilled  by  a series 
of  corruption  scandals. 

Japan  expected  to  project  its 
im;i«e  as  an  honest  broker  between 
the  industrialised  world  and  the  rest 
of  (In-  Asiu-l'ncific  region.  Blit  Sain 
was  detained  in  Tokyo,  where  he 
had  to  appear  before  Ihe  Japanese 
parltniin.-iti  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  about  lou 
senior  civil  scrvanis  in  his  ministry 
whii  were  in  tin-  pay  of  a petroleum 
products  company. 

The  practice  uf  giving  ami  receiv- 
ing bribes  is  endemic  in  Japan.  Aiui 
scan  dais  arc  breaking  at  a steady 
rale  in  spite  of  changes  promised  by 
the  prime  minister,  Ryuiaro 
H ash  i mu  lu.  Reform  of  tile  ndminis- 
(ration  is  the  goal  In*  ha-*  set  for  ihis. 
his  second,  government. 

Hie  December  3 arv-si  »t  | 
Nobuharu  Okamiisu,  administrative  I 
vice-minister  ot  health,  shows  how  [ 
high  tlie  corruption  reaches.  An 
administrative  vice-minister  is  the  : 
highest-ranking  civil  servant  in  a 
ministry,  nnd  often  performs  the 
work  of  the  minister. 

The  sad  irony  is  that  Okamiisu 
was  appointed  to  his  post  with  a 
specific  remit  to  uncover  further 
corruption  in  the  health  ministry 
i relating  to  a HIV-infected  blood 
scandal.  The  charge  against  Oka- 
mitsu  is  that  he  collected  GO  million 
yen  ($600,000)  in  pay-offs  in  return 
fur  granting  state  subsidies  tu 
companies  competing  to  build 
homes  for  the  elderly. 

The  five-year  infrastructure 
programme  for  the  elderly,  which 
has  a colossal  budget  of  more  than 
$90  million,  was.  in  part,  drafted 
under  Okamitsu's  guidance. 

For  building  enterprises,  badly 
affected  by  the  crisis  in  the  public 
works  sector,  this  was  manna  from 
heaven.  And  they  have  rushed  in. 
rewarding  bureaucrats  lavishly 
along  tlie  way. 

A few  days  before  Okamitsu  was 
detained,  Shigeru  Chatani,  another 
senior  health  ministry  civil  servant, 
was  arrested.  On  secondment  from 
the  central  administration  In  the 
Saitama  prefecture  (outside Tokyo), 
between  1992  and  1995,  Chitanl 
handed  out  subsidies  and  building 
permits  in  proportion  to  the  bribe 
received,  while  nt  the  same  lime 
setting  up  n network  of  clients  that 
enabled  him  to  run  for  election  lo 
parliament  on  October  10.  However, 
even  with  the  prime  minister’s 
blessing,  he  failed  to  win  a sent 
Until  now,  Hashimoto  has  man- 
aged to  stay  above  the.  fray.  But  for 
how  long?  He  inherited  front  his 
father,  a former  health  minister,  the 
lobby  of  businessmen  and  bureau- 
crats who  hang  around  the  ministry. 
This  lobby,  It  is  said,  luis  the  “high- 
est esteem"  . for  Okamitsu  and 
approved  his  appointment  as  vice- 
1 minister  of  health. 

1 (December  10) 
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10  XeBonde /ENVIRONMENT 

Keeping  wildlife  in 
Paris  under  wraps 


V6ronlque  Maurus 

looks  at  the  work  of  the 
capital’s  gamekeeper 


IT  IS  r lit  lie-known  fact  that  the 
Greater  Paris  area  has  its  own 
gamekeeper  — or,  to  be  mure 
accurate,  its  “national  hunting  and 
wildlife  warden”.  Pierre,  like  his 
warden  colleagues  elsewhere  in 
France*  wears  a green  and  sunrt- 
coluiired  uniform  and  a kepi,  and 
the  revolver  in  his  holster  is  loaded. 

Hr  1 1 cr fnr  n is  u wide  range  of 
tasks,  lie  dues  Ids  best  to  nnl) 
poachers  who  uperale  in  the  few 
[nickels  of  woodland  still  left  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ihc  capital.  He  makes 
sure  |H>n]ile  do  not  take  put  shots  at 
pinterled  species.  ({<■  combats  the 
illegal  trade  in  amnia  Is  on  tin-  en- 
dangered species  list.  He  even  in- 
spects game  sold  by  butchers. 

National  wardens  used  to  he  little 
more  than  an  unli-pouching  brigade 
controlled  by  the  powerful  hunters’ 
fedi ‘rations.  They  him-  now  become 
guai  dians  of  wildlife  who  work  for 
tin*  govern i nonl  and  co-operate  with 
police,  customs  and  the  veterinary 
and  fire  services,  ‘'[hey  are  the  true 
police  force  of  our  national  her- 
itagesays  Jean-Marie  Lbillu,  head 
of  the  National  Hunting  Bureau 
(ONO.  which  employs  the  wardens. 

Paul,  who  is  Paris's  fish  warden, 
works  hand  in  hand  with  Pierre.  He 
wears  the  same  uniform  as  Pierre, 
but  docs  not  carry  a gun:  anglers  — 
even  in  Paris  — are  peaceful  folk. 

It  is  not  Fierre's  or  Paul's  job  to  1 
play  at  being  Rambo.  The  ONC  has 
special  units  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
In  the  course  of  an  incident  involv- 
ing helicopters  and  heavy  ex- 
changes of  fire  in  October,  they 
arrested  a gang  of  poachers  in  the 
Pyrenees  who  had  been  shooting 
mountain  goats  with  machine-guns. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the 
pnacher,  immortalised  by  Maurice 
Genevoix's  best-selling  novel  Rabo- 
liol  (1925),  would  count  his  car- 
tridges and  kill  only  what  he  needed 
to  eat.  Today’s  ixiachers  work  in 
gangs,  are  highly  trained  and  over- 


equipped, and  kill  as  many  deer  and 
hoar  as  they  can  before  making  off 
in  their  four-wheel  drives.  They  sell 
to  butchers,  restaurants  and  taxider- 
mists. It  is  a lucrative  trade:  a red 
deer  fetches  anything  up  to  15,000 
francs  ($2,800). 

Keeping  tabs  on  taxidermists  is 
difficult.  The  law  is  so  strict  — they 
are  not  nllowed  to  handle  any  pro- 
tected or  poached  aniniRl  — that 
fraud  is  widespread.  "Thprc-  are  400  , 
officially  registered  taxidermists  in 
France,"  says  mu*  of  them,  Michel 
Vaillicr.  '‘Bill  the  illegal  trade  is 
done  only  in  underground  work- 
shop, of  which  there  are  believed 
to  be  2,000-3,000.  “ 

With  numbers  like  that,  routine 
inspections  arc  ineffective.  But 
sometimes  Pierre  has  a stroke  of 
luck.  Last  year,  his  jaw  dropped  ns 
lie  looked  into  the  window  of  ;t  spe- 
cial iseil  caterer;  it  was  chock-n- 
block  with  stuffed  animals — stoats, 
owls  and  other  birds  of  prey  — all  uf 
them  protected  species. 

Sometimes  he  gets  depressed 
about  the  public's  ignorance  of  tin* 
law.  Fnr  mi  l up  uf  the  fraudsters, 
there  are  a lot  uf  thoughtless  people 
who  satisfy  their  collecting  urge  by 
buying  monkeys,  parrots,  my  gales, 
and  even  panthers  and  anacondas, 
thus  encouraging  the  inter  national 
trade  in  such  animals  and  some- 
times endangering  their  own  lives. 

He  and  some  veterinary  officers 
recently  swooped  on  a bistro  where 
a bad-tempered  chimpanzee  was 
threatening  customers.  "That's 
when  you  see  how  stupid  people 
can  be,”  he  says.  “When  you  look  at 
a chimp’s  teeth,  you  say  to  yourself 
that  its  owners  must  be  mad;  it 
could  easily  bite  your  head  off." 

There  are  thought  to  be  30,000  pet 
monkeys  in  Paris.  The  Gre  service 
has  even  set  up  a special  “monkey 
unit".  Someone  recently  spotted  a 
crocodile  having  a swim  in  the 
Marne  river.  It  is  not  known  whether 
It  survived  the  onset  of  winter. 

Tracking  down  monkeys  and 
crocodiles  is  not  really  part  of 
Pierre’s  job.  He  intervenes  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  as  well  as  prevent^ 
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lively,  in  an  attempt  to  flush  out 
organised  smugglers.  The  trade  in 
rare  animals  is  extremely  lucrative. 
Certain  brightly  coloured  macaws 
under  threat  of  extinction  can  fetch 
up  to  300,000  francs. 

Smalltime  smugglers  flying  in 
from  South  America  regularly  bring 
in  parrots  squeezed  into  cardboard 
canisters.  Bigger  fry  transport  ani- 
mals through  three  or  four  coun- 
tries so  as  to  cover  their  tracks. 
According  to  international  organisa- 
tions, the  smuggling  of  protected 
species  Is  the  third-largest  Illegal 
trade  in  the  world  after  drugB  and 
arms  trafficking. 

The  mixing  of  genres  is  becoming 
increasingly  common:  “Reptiles  are 
often  used  to  transport  diamonds  or 


French  regions  at  odds  over  the  bear  facts 


Stephans  Thdpot 

THE  Porter  d'Aspet  pass,  situ- 
ated in  superb  Pyrenean 
scenery  at  an  altitude  of  1,069m, 
marks  the  geographical  dividing 
line  between  the  dfpartements  of 
the  Ariege  and  the  Haute-Gnronne. 

It  is  also  the  point  at  which  the 
local  population's  attitude  to  bears 
— once  mi  menu  is  in  the  region  mid 
now  virtually  extinct  — changes 
radically:  (hr*  if  ant  c-Caroiiue  side 
proudly  proclaims  itself  tn  be  “bear 
cuiiMlry”  and  favours  their  reinlro- 
duct  inn,  while  inhabitants  uf  the  Ar- 
' iegr  allegorically  reject  the  Animal. 
At  the  beginning  of  Inst  summer, 
two  sh< ‘-hears  captured  in  Slovenia 
were  released  in  the  mountains  that 
form  jwiri  of  the  commune  of 
Melles,  only  n few  kilometres  ns  the 
crow  flies  from  the  Allege. 

The  mayor  of  Melles  had  been 
waiting  for  this  moment  since  1993, 
when  he  signed  a charter  with  the 
then  environ  mem  minister,  Michel 
Barnier,  providing  fur  the  reintro-  I 
dilution  of  bears  on  two  conditions: 
that  die  government  would  come  up  I 


with  aid  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  (he  area,  and  that  it  would 
provide  assurances  that  the  bolster- 
ing of  the  bear  population  would  im- 
pose no  particular  constraints  on 
local  inhabitants. 

This  approach  was  deliberately 
different  from  the  one  adopted  by 
on  earlier  environment  minister, 
Brice  Lalonde,  in  the  Btarn,  a pnrt 
of  the  Pyrenees  farther  to  the  west, 
and  now  the  only  area  in  France 
where  a few  bears  still  live  in  their 
natural  state. 

Laloncle's  plan  to  set  up  spccin! 
hear  reserves  that  would  to  all  in- 
tents nnd  purposes  be  sanctuaries 
from  which  man  was  banned  had 
(he  effect  of  polarising  the  hostility 
of  hunters,  sheep  farmers  and  local 
councillors. 

“You  can’t  conduct  an  environ- 
mental policy  against  the  people’s 
wit  — you  have  to  have  them  on 
your  side,"  Barnier  stressed  when 
he  came  to  Melles.  Melles  and  three 
other  small  neighbouring  com- 
munes in  the  Haule-Garorme  that 
are  sympathetic  to  this  new  ap- 
proach have  together  formed  an 


Association  for  Economic  and 
Tourist  Development  (Adet). 

But  Slovenian  bears  do  not  read 
charters  or  recognise  borders.  After 
their  release  one  of  them,  called 
Ziva,  made  a beeline  for  the  Aran 
Valley  in  Spsun,  while  the  other, 
Melba,  set  up  her  main  territory  in 
the  Arifrge.  Both  animals  turned 
their  noses  up  at  the  feeding  sites 
set  up  on  Adet  territory  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  them  to  settle  there. 
The  bears  were  more  interested  in 
the  flocks  of  sheep  that  spend  the 
summer  grazing  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

So  far,  the  monitoring  team  lias 
accepted  that  17  attacks  on  sheep 
have  taken  place,  resulting  in  Uic 
death  of  40  animals.  The  grievances 
of  nngry  shepherds  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  team  by  local  coun- 
cillors. 

Tn  September,  the  26  communes 
forming  the  canton  of  Caslillon-en- 
Couserans  (Ari£ge)  officially  called 
for  Melba  to  be  recaptured  and  the 
reinl  reduction  experiment  to  be 
halted. 

Robert  Zorich,  the  Socialist  gen- 


drugs, " Pierre  says.  "A  boa  takes  a 
week  to  digest  a rabbit.  The  goods 
come  out  intact.  We  keep  a very 
close  eye  on  such  animals.  People 
are  getting  more  and  more  cunning." 

With  the  help  of  customs  and  the 
police,  Pierre  makes  spot  checks  on 
all  tile  middlemen  suspected  of  sup- 
plying customers  with  such  animats 
— pet  shops,  zoos,  circuses,  tamers, 
bogus  breeders  and  so  on. 

It  is  a painstaking  job.  All  owners 
of  protected  animals  are  required  by 
law  to  have  an  entitlement  certifi- 
cate and  to  keep  a record  of 
purchases  and  sales.  But  even  well- 
established  pet  shops  often  break 
the  rules.  Pierre  recently  checked 
out  a supermarket  specialising  in 
pets  and  found  some  rare  parrots 


eral  councillor  is  outraged.  "Melba 
is  Just  a wretched  illegal  immigrant 
who  has  been  abandoned  by  her 
'family',"  he  says 

Andte  Rigoni,  a biologist  who 
heads  Adet,  points  out  that  stray 
dogs  and  lightning  cause  much 
more  damage  to  flocks  every  year 
than  the  newly  arrived  she-bear. 

Rigoni,  who  was  hired  to  monitor 
the  bears,  admits  he  now  spends 
more  time  working  on  the  problem 
of  their  "social  acceptability”  than 
on  his  scientific  reports.  But  there 
are  a number  of  farmers  and  coun- 
cillors. particularly  in  the  Haute- 
Gnronne,  who  say  they  are  prepared 
to  support  Rnd  lake  part  in  the 
experiment  now  under  way. 

There  are  advantages  for  farmers 
in  the  quite  generous  scheme  to 
compensate  for  loss  of  livestock 
(about  $250  per  sheep  killed)  and  in 
the  various  mountain-grazing  subsi- 
dies available  on  Adet  territory. 

And  councillors  want  to  make 
sure  their  communes  do  not  miss 
the  boat  if  the  “bear  country"  slogan 
turns  out  to  have  the  effect  of  boost- 
ing tourism.  The  interest  of  Haute- 
Garonne  councillors  has  increased 
now  that  an  old  plan  for  a "viewing 
park”,  which  would  enable  thou- 
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next  to  the  canaries.  The  store  man- 
ager said  she  was  about  to  get  a cer- 
tificate and  did  not  keep  a record  of 
what  she  bought  and  sold.  Pierre 
gave  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Paris  and  its  suburbs  also  have 
their  own  population  of  wild  animals 
— rabbits,  foxes,  weasels,  starlings, 
magpies,  crows,  kestrels,  wood, 
pigeons,  mallard  — which  it  i$ 
Pierre’s  job  to  protect  and,  often, 
prevent  from  causing  damage.  Most 
urbanised  species  are  pests. 

Rabbits,  which  tend  to  proliferate 
around  airports,  dig  holes  in  lawns, 
destroy  flowerbeds  and  ruin  football 
pitches.  Foxes  can  pass  on  rabiei 
Stone  martens  hide  in  lofts,  where 
they  destroy  insulation,  electrical 
wiring  and  alarm  devices.  "Stone 
martens  we  playful  animals,  ami 
they  love  digging  up  flowers  in 
cemeteries,"  he  says. 


PIERRE  advises  local  councils 
on  how  to  cope  with  the  ani- 
mal population.  Sometimes 
lie  urges  them  to  install  wire  netting, 
sometimes  to  call  in  one  of  Paris's 50 
or  so  registered  trappers.  But  he  has 
no  illusions.  Over  zeal- ms  anim.il 
lovers  destroy  traps  that  have  been 
set  to  protect  nestlings  from  preda- 
tors. Councils  are  reluctant  in  be 
seen  destroying  pests  because  the}  , 
fear  an  environmentalist  backlash.  , 
Recently,  the-  St  Denis  council 
called  Pierre  in.  A sick  fax  had  bre-u 
found  hiding  in  a staircase.  Ik 
council  has  no  animal  pimml.  and  no 
one  wanted  to  kill  the  animal,  own 
though  it  was  potentially  (laugrmis. 
They  left  Pierre  lu  deal  with  it. 

Paul's  problem  is  the  giant  catfish 
that  fishermen  have  introduced  into 
Lake  Vincennes.  Although  very 
good  to  eat,  such  fish  can  grow  to 
up  to  two  metres  in  length  and  are 
carnivorous. 

Was  it  true,  as  environmentalists 
have  claimed,  that  giant  catfish  are 
not  averse  to  the  occasional  duck  or 
lap  dog?  "That's  rubbish!"  Paul  said. 
‘The  ducks  are  dying  from  disease. 
It's  not  the  catfish,  but  pollution.'' 
The  local  council  recently  released 
42  ducks  on  to  the  lake  to  replace 
the  ailing  population.  "Not  mallard, 
surely?"  asked  Pierre.  T'm  afraid 
so,”  Paul  replied,  “They're  not 
allowed  to  — mallard  is  a wild 
species.  But  what  can  you  do  when 
the  authorities  themselves  break 
the  law?" 

(December  5) 


sands  of  visitors  to  look  at  bears  in 
situ,  has  been  resuscitated. 

“It's  a major  project,"  says  Rigo™ 
enthusiastically.  “It  will  enable  peo- 
ple to  see  every  species  of  bear  in 
the  world  except  for  the  polar  bear 
and  the  panda.” 

Forty  hectares  have  already  been 
earmarked  for  the  project  near  (fr 
small  winter  sports  resort  of 
Mourtis. 

Is  an  economic  miracle  on  the 
cards?  "Lourdes  took  off  because  of 
the  Virgin  Mary;  we've  got  our 
bears,”  says  Rigoni.  He  has  to 
admit,  though,  that  tourists  have  not 
exactly  taken  his  village  by  storm. 
The  local  sheep-farmer,  who  sell? 
ewe's-milk  cheeses  called  "Pays  de 
I'Ours"  (Bear  Country),  grumbles 
that  there  was  not  even  the  tiniest 
upturn  in  his  cheese  sales  last 
summer. 

(December  3) 
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Nigeria’s 

The  military  leaders  are 
using  a potent  formula 
to  keep  sanctions  at  bay, 
writes  Glenn  Frankel 


Rulers  Mix  Oil  and  Money 


WHEN  NIGERIA'S  military 
government  hanged  the 
writer  Ken  Saro-Wiwa 
and  eight  other  political  activists  in 
November  1995.  world  leaders  such 
as  Bill  Clinton  and  Nelson  Mandela 
reacted  with  shock,  anger  and  the 
promise  of  punitive  measures.  But 
the  campaign  for  severe  sanctions 
never  got  off  the  ground  — thanks 
in  large  pari  to  an  aggressive  lobby- 
ing effort  spearheaded  by  the 
Nigerian  government  nnd  the  oil 
companies  that  have  a major  finan- 
cial stake  in  the  African  country. 

Nigeria’s  lobbying  success  is  a 
textbook  example  of  how  even  the 
most  unpopular  of  foreign  regimes 
can  neutralize  their  opposition  in 
Washington  with  money  and  influ- 
ential friends.  It  also  illustrates  the 
Clinton  administration's  lack  of 
resolve  when  it  comes  to  Africa. 
Rather  than  lake  the  lead,  the  ad- 
ministration sought  a consensus 
with  countries  in  Europe  and  Africa 
fur  harsh  measures  against  Nigeria. 
When  that  effort  failed,  it  allowed 
the  fate  of  the  world's  largest  black- 
ruled  nntion  to  slip  silently  from  its 
agenda.  "The  very  aggressive 
rhetoric  of  a year  ago  ended  up  basi- 
cally as  just  hot  nir."  said  Janet  Fleis- 
cltnian,  Washington  director  of 
Human  Rights  Walch/Africa. 

Nigeria  is  at  once  both  Africa's 
most  promising  country  and  one  of 
its  most  troubled.  Tile  world’s  ninth 
largest  oil  producer  — it  supplies 
about  600,000  barrels  a day  to  the 
United  States,  8 percent  of  total  US 
oil  imports  — Nigeria  remains  bur- 
dened by  ethnic,  geographic  and  re- 
ligious conflicts  and  has  spent  most 
of  its  35  years  of  independence 
under  military  rule. 

Gen.  Sani  Abacha  became  the 
latest  of  a long  line  of  Nigerian  mili- 
tary masters  iti  1993  when  he 
annulled  the  presidential  election 
that  was  supposed  to  restore  civilian 
rule  and  imprisoned  the  apparent 
winner,  Moshood  Abiola,  along  with 
hundreds  of  supporters. 

Abacha’ s regime  has  staged  its 
harshest  crackdown  in  Ogoniland  in 
southeastern  Nigeria,  home  of 
some  of  the  country's  richest  oil- 
fields. Saro-Wiwa’s  dissident  move- 
ment began  as  a protest  against  the 
poverty  of  Ogoniland  and  environ- 
mental degradation  there,  and  de- 
manded a share  of  oil  revenues  for 
the  region.  The  government  saw 
the  movement  as  a secessionist 
threat.  A military  tribunal  convicted 
Saro-Wiwa  and  his  backers  of  incit- 
ing the  murder  of  four  pro-govern- 
ment tribal  leaders,  and  sentenced 
them  to  death  without  appeal  to 
civilian  courts.  Royal  Dutch  Shell, 
which  has  been  criticized  by  human 
rights  advocates  and  environmental- 
ists for  allegedly  colluding  with  the 
regime  in  repressing  local  protests 
and  despoiling  the  region,  declined 
to  intercede  on  Saro-Wiwa’s  behalf, 
and  then  made  a plea  at  the  last 
possible  minute. 

After  the  hangings,  a coalition  of 
American  human  rights,  environ- 
mental, black  and  labor  groups 
launched  a campaign  for  strong 
sanctions.  One  of  its  leaders,  Ran- 
dall Robinson,  president  of  the  lob- 
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A demonstration  In  support  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  outside  the  Nigerian 
embnssy  in  London  photograph  graham  njRf  ier 


byiug  group  TransAfrica,  organized 
a letter  to  President  Clinton  signed 
by  54  prominent  American  blacks 
— including  Bill  Cosby,  Jesse  Jack- 
son,  Coretla  Scott  King  and  28 
members  of  Congress  — calling  for 
tough  measures  against  the  Abacha 
regime. 

Sen.  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R- 
Kansas)  and  Rep.  Donald  M.  Payne 
(D-New  Jersey)  introduced  compan- 
ion bills  in  the  Senate  and  House 
that  would  have  cut  off  most  new 
US  investment  in  Nigeria  and  laid 
the  groundwork  for  an  international 
oil  embargo. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Clinton 
administration  announced  a set  of 
mild  sanctions,  including  a ban  on 
sales  of  military  equipment,  a reduc- 
tion in  humanitarian  aid,  a recall  of 
the  US  ambassador  and  a broaden- 
ing of  an  existing  ban  on  visas  for 
Nigerian  officials  and  their  families. 
Then,  niter  an  Initial  high-level 
review.  State  Department  officials 
said  they  would  take  further  steps 
in  collaboration  with  European  and 
African  states,  and  did  not  exclude 
an  embargo  on  Nigerian  oil  sales. 
Nigeria  receives  more  than  $10 
billion  a year  from  oil,  accounting 
for  90  percent  of  Its  foreign  export 
earnings  and  80  percent  of  govern- 
ment revenues,  and  an  international 
embargo  would  have  caused  imme- 
diate economic  pain. 

Nigeria  fought  back.  The  Lagos 
government  employed  the  services 
of  nine  US  public  relations  and  lob- 
bying firms  spanning  the  American 
political  spectrum.  Among  them 
were  the  law  firm  of  Washington  & 


Christian,  run  by  liberal  black  De- 
mocrats, which  reported  receiving 
$600,000  from  Nigeria  tor  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  Symms. 
Lehn  & Associates,  an  Alexandria 
firm  headed  by  former  Idaho  sena- 
tor Steve  Synuns  (R)  and  Alfred 
Lehn,  former  aide  to  Bob  Dole, 
which  reported  receiving  about 
$300,000.  Based  on  disclosure  re- 
ports and  other  information,  Nige- 
ria's critics  have  estimated  that  the 
regime  has  spent  more  than  $10 
million  in  the  United  States  on 
lobbying  and  public  relations  efforts 
since  the  hanging. 


ONE  of  Nigeria’s  most  effec- 
tive representatives  was 
Maurice  Dawkins,  a former 
Republican  senatorial  candidate  in 
Virginia  and  an  associate  of  Symms, 
Lehn.  He  recruited  prominent 
American  blacks,  such  as  newspa- 
per publishers  and  clergymen,  for 
fact-finding  trips  to  Nigeria  paid  for 
by  the  military  government,  which 
also  ran  eight-page,  full-color  adver- 
tising supplements  in  a dozen  or 
more  black-owned  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

Carol  Moseley-Braun  (D-IUlnols), 
the  Senate’s  lone  black  member, 
and  Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis 
Forrakhan  returned  from  their  own 
trips  to  Nigeria  urging  American 
blacks  and  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  give  the  Nigerian  govern- 
ment a chance  to  enact  democratic 
reforms. 

Robinson,  a longtime  opponent  of 
military  rule  in  Nigeria,  argued  that 
American  blacks  who  had  de- 
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manded  US  sanctions  against  white- 
ruled  South  Africa  in  the  1980s 
could  not  ignore  repression  when 
practiced  by  black  rulers  in  Africa. 
But  he  says  he  knew  from  the  be 
ginning  that  sanctions  against  Nige- 
ria would  be  a hard  sell  because  the 
regime  had  lots  of  oil  money.  Even 
before  the  hangings,  he  says,  he 
wns  approached  by  a Nigerian  busi- 
nessman with  dose  ties  to  the  gov- 
ernment who  offered  him  up  to 
$ 1 million  to  drop  his  criticism  of  (he 
regime.  Robinson  rejected  the  offer. 

"Oil  money  makes  a huge  differ- 
ence because  it  puts  spunk  in  the 
spine  of  your  enemy,"  he  said.  Testi- 
mony against  the  sanctions  hill  be- 
fore a Senate  subcommittee  by 
Moseley-Bniun  and  Hep.  William  J. 
Jefferson  (P-f/juisiana)  helped  cre- 
ate the  impression  Mint  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  was  divided  on 
the  issue,  according  to  a Senate 
staff  member  who  worked  on  the 
bill.  This  made  it  easy  for  cither  law- 
makers to  beg  off.  But  Ire  said  n big 
ger  factor  was  tin:  lobbying  effort 
by  major  oil  companies  such  as 
Mobil  nil.  Aiimcii  and  Chevron,  as 
well  as  hi-vi-nl  non-nil  firms  with  in- 
vnlvenn-nt  in  a billion  liquefied 
natural  gas  project  in  southeast 
Nigeria. 

One  of  the  key  lobbying  group* 
was  die  luT-ine tuber  Corporate 
Cuuneil  mi  Africa,  a private.  nmi- 
prufii  organization  dedicated  to 
promoting  Africa’s  economic  devel- 
opment and  business  relationships 
between  African  countries  and  US 
corporations.  The  council,  which  re- 
ported receiving  $10,000  each  from 
Conoco  and  Clievron  to  lobby  on 
the  issue,  argued  to  lawmakers  and 
administration  officials  that  dia- 
logue rather  than  confrontation  was 
more  likely  to  produce  political 
reforms  in  Nigeria.  "We  honestly 
don't  believe  a unilateral  oil  em- 
bargo against  Nigeria  would  accom- 
plish much  except  to  further 
concentrate  power  ami  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a few."  said  David  H. 
Miller,  the  council's  executive  direc- 
tor. “It's  a great  press  release  but  it 
would  be  counterproductive." 

The  lobbying  effort  effectively 
killed  the  Kassebaum-Payne  bills, 
which  were  never  even  voted  on  in 
their  respective  legislative  commit- 
tees. Meanwhile,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration was  also  spinning  its 
wheels.  Advocates  for  further  sanc- 
tions — including  then  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Anthony  Lake,  John 
Shattuck,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  human  rights,  and  Timothy 
Wirth,  undersecretary  of  state  for 
global  affairs — pressed  for  tougher 
measures.  They  were  opposed  by 
representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other 
economics-oriented  Cabinet  agen- 
cies, who  argued  that  unilateral 
sanctions  would  only  succeed  in 
pushing  up  the  price  of  heating  oil 
for  Americans. 

Among  the  documents  they  cited 
was  a report  from  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation  in 
New  York  that  an  oil  embargo 
would  disproportionately  affect 
New  England,  a region  that  is  a 
mqjor  customer  (or  clean-btirniug 
Nigerian  "sweet"  crude  used  In 
heating  oil. 

Pointing  to  the  example  of  Iraq, 
opponents  within  the  administration 
also  said  sanctions  would  likely  hurt 
average  Nigerians  while  leaving  die 
country's  rulers  unscathed  — and 


could  lead  to  retaliation  against 
American  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Nigeria.  Before  his  trip  to 
Africa  in  October,  then  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  told  a 
breakfast  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions that  he  was  “very 
uncomfortable"  with  the  administra- 
tion’s Nigeria  policy,  according  to 
two  participants.  But  Robinson  and 
other  critics  said  Christopher  him- 
self had  appeared  disengaged  from 
the  issue. 

The  administration  opted  instead 
for  more  consultation  s with  its 
allies.  President  Clinton  wrote  to 
European  leaders  last  March, 
proposing  a scries  of  steps  — such 
as  freezing  Nigerian  assets  in  their 
countries  — designed  to  pinch  the 
country's  rulers  without  damaging 
its  economy.  But  US  officials  say 
tire  leaders  of  Britain,  Germany  and 
FVanee  — home  to  several  large  oil 
companies  with  major  stakes  in 
Nigeria  — were  lukewarm  at  best. 
Mandela,  the  South  African  presi- 
dent who  had  helped  engineer 
Nigeria's  suspension  from  the  Cam- 
i nun  weal  til  uf  Nations  within  clays  of 
llie  hanging*,  backed  off  after  ihe 
United  States  failed  in  respond  to 
his  public  call  for  more  severe  suin' 
limis.  "The  US  wanted  cover  from 
Mandela  and  he  wanted  cover  irmu 
us,"  said  one  US  diplomat.  “It  jii-l 
didn't  work  mu." 


Because  .if  its  size  and 

wealth.  Nigeria  dominates 
the  Organization  uf  African 
Unity  and  contributes  a major  pur- 
lion  of  the  peacekeeping  force  in 
war-lorn  Liberia,  and  other  African 
states  are  reluctant  to  challenge  the 
regime.  When  Christopher  raised 
the  subject  of  sanctions  with  Man- 
dela anti  other  African  lenders  dur- 
ing his  Africa  trip,  lie  got  n cold 
response. 

With  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
hangings,  human  rights  activists 
relaunched  their  campaign  with 
demonstrations  and  renewed  calls 
lor  an  oil  embargo  against  Nigeria 
and  a boycott  of  Shell,  which  is  the 
biggest  and  most  influential  of  the 
foreign  companies  operating  there. 
Relatives  of  Saro-Wiwa  ancl  another 
of  the  victims  have  filed  suit  against 
Shell  in  federal  court  in  New  York 
alleging  the  company  collaborated 
with  the  regime  in  human  rights 
and  environmental  abuses,  allega- 
tions the  company  has  denied. 

The  Nigerian  government  has  re- 
leased some  political  prisoners  and 
held  local  elections  in  an  attempt  to 
show  it  is  moving  toward  a return  to 
civilian  democracy  in  1998.  But 
Abiola  and  ninny  of  his  supporters 
remain  in  detention  and  Kudirat 
Abiola,  who  had  pressed  publicly  for 
her  husband’s  release,  was  killed  in 
June  on  Ihe  streets  of  Lagos  by 
unknown  gunmen.  The  government 
used  the  killing  as  justification  for 
the  arrest  of  two  dozen  fninily  mem- 
bers and  supporters. 

Administration  officials  say  they 
itave  not  ruled  out  further  sanctions 
against  Nigeria,  and  they  believe 
the  Lagos  regime  is  acting  cau- 
tiously because  it  knows  its  beha- 
vior is  under  scrutiny.  But  a new 
i test  looms. 

Nineteen  more  of  Saro-Wiwa’s 
followers  still  face  trial  for  the  same 
charges  that  led  to  his  execution. 
Will  the  threat  of  sanctions  stay  the 
hangman?  Or  will  the  regime  calcu- 
late that  the  Clinton  administration 
and  the  West  will  again  opt  for 
sweeping  declarations  of  condemna- 
tion — and  no  action? 
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Military  Goes  to  War  on  Narcotics 


The  use  of  troops  to  counter  smugglers  reflects  the 
Pentagon’s  growing  involvement  in  law  enforcement 
duties,  writes  Jim  McGee  In  Fort  Bliss,  Texas 


THROUGH  night-vision  gog- 
gles, the  drug  smugglers  re- 
sembled n pack  team  in  an  old 
Western  movie:  three  riders  and 
nine  horses,  winding  single  Hie  down 
a rugged  ravine  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  near  Nogales,  Arizona. 

U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  sol- 
diers. watching  the  remote  moun- 
tain ixiss  from  two  camouflaged 
observation  posts  in  the  trees, 
waited  until  the  procession  had 
sauntered  pnsl  before  issuing  an 
alert  over  a secure  radio  channel. 

At  Davfo-Moiitluui  Air  Force  Rase 
in  Tucson,  a U.S.  Forest  Service  of- 
ficer sitting  in  the  base*  con i man 1 1 
center  jotted  down  the  Given 
Hen -Is'  in  formal  ion  and  relayed  it  lu 
a Nat Ei mat  Guard  011-58  helicopter 
crew,  which  look  off  for  the  ravine. 

Using  an  infrared  radar  system 
and  map  coordinates  provided  by 
the  Army,  the  helicopter  crew  soon 
spotted  the  horses  and  riders. 
Within  minutes,  a pusso  of  sheriff's 
deputies  and  Forest  Service  officials 
driving  Ford  Broncos  had  arrested 
the  smugglers  and  seized  their 
booty:  2.-I04  pounds  of  cocaine. 

'[lie  Coronado  Forest  episode, 
which  occur  red  Iasi  year,  may  haw 
had  mure  dramatic  sweep  than  most 
drug  busts.  Hut  the  case  was  typical 
in  illuminating  the  extent  to  which 
the  U.S.  military  lias  become  em- 
bedded in  the  nation's  drug  war,  ns 
the  Pentagon  increasingly  is  drawn 
into  domestic  police  missions  long 
considered  the  province  of  civilian 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

With  little  public  fanfare  and  scant 
congressional  scrutiny,  the  military's 
domestic  role  has  become  broad  and 
deep.  Since  1989,  when  Congress 
and  ihe  Bush  administration  for- 
mally ordered  the  military  into  the 
drug  fight,  the  Pentagon  has  spent 
more  than  $7  billion  on  counter-drug 
operations.  Last  year,  more  than 
S.OOn  active  duly  and  reserve  sol- 
diers, sailors  ami  Air  Force  person- 
nel, — a force  almost  equivalent  to 
an  infantry  division  — participated  in 
75-1  counter-drug  suppuri  missions 
on  U.S.  soil  that  led  to  1.894  arrests. 

Special  Forces  Learns  monitor  the 
Rio  Grande,  Marines  patrol  the  Cali- 
fornia desc-ri  and  Army  intelligence 
officers  watch  fur  criminal  activity 
front  investigative  centers  in  Miami, 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Houston 
andGreenbelt,  Maryland. 


The  Army  squad  that  spotted  the 
smugglers  in  Arizona  was  part  of 
Joint  Task  Force  Six  (JTF-6),  the 
Defense  Department  headquarters 
that  links  the  nation's  military 
forces  with  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  In  promoting  a part- 
nership between  military  and 
civilian  forces,  JTF-6  circulates  to 
police  departments  a 55-page  "Oper- 
ational Support  Planning  Guide" 
marketing  the  use  of  Green  Beret 
units,  Navy  SEAL  teams  and  Marine 
reconnaissance  patrols. 

Many  supporters  of  the  military's 
involvement  in  drug  enforcement, 
citing  the  threat  to  the  nation's  so- 
cial and  economic  order,  believe  the 
Pentagon's  role  should  he  even 
greater.  "[  think  it  should  he  gelling 
larger."  said  Rep.  Hill  Zcliff,  It-New 
Hampshire,  chair  man  of  Lite  House 
Government  Reform  and  Oversight 
national  security',  international  af- 
fairs and  criminal  justice  subcom- 
mittee. 

For  some  military  commanders, 
counter-drug  operations  provide 
useful  training  while  making  sol- 
diers feel  dial  they’re  involved  in  a 
vital  mission.  Civilian  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  generally  grateful 
for  the  technological  acumen  and 
professional  competence  the  armed 
forces  provide,  particularly  with  so- 
phisticated surveillance  and  com- 
munications systems. 

The  billions  spent  mustering  the 
military  for  anti-drug  duty  has 
yielded  an  uncertain  dividend,  'flic 
availability  of  cocaine,  heroin  and 
marijuana  in  U.S.  cities  has  not  de- 
creased, according  to  federal  drug 
officials.  And  critics  contend  the 
military  has  edged  toward  a legal 
threshold  that  has  been  a singular 
feature  of  LI.S.  civil-military  rela- 
tions for  more  than  a century;  a gen- 
era) ban  on  military  involvement  in 
routine  domestic  law  enforcement. 

"There  is  a very  strong  claim  that 
we  are  already  pressing  the  outer 
bounds  of  what  is  constitutionally 
desirable,"  said  Janies  X.  Dempsey 
of  the  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies  in  Washington. 

Even  an  ardent  ding  warrior  like 
McCaffrey  expresses  wariness  about 
overstepping  a legal  tradition  that  has 
its  roots  in  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act 
of  1878.  The  statute  was  a response 
to  past-Civil  War  abuses  by  occuixi- 
tion  troops  in  the  South  during  Re- 
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US  Customs  officers  are  working  alongside  the  National  Guard  to 
fight  cocaine  trafficking  photograph  rickbowmer 


construction.  The  Ihw  prohibits  Army 
involvement  in  domestic  arrests  or 
searches  and  seizures,  a ban  since 
extended  to  the  other  services. 

Military  units  are  involved,  how- 
ever. Active  rfuLy  forces  are  comple- 
mented by  thousands  of  National 
Guard  troops,  who  have  become  the 
hidden  support  strut  inside  federal 
law  enforcement.  Unless  called  to 
federal  duty,  the  National  Guard  is 
not  covered  by  Posse  Comitatus  and 
has  more  latitude  in  undertaking 
law  enforcement  missions. 

The  Guard  inspects  cargo  for 
U.S.  Customs,  analyzes  intelligence 
for  the  FBI  and  translates  wiretap 
intercepts  for  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  The  Guard 
now  has  more  personnel  assigned 
to  counter-drug  activities  than  the 
DEA  has  special  agents  on  duty,  ac- 
cording to  Col.  David  Friestad,  the 
Guard’s  counter-drug  coordinator. 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  nn  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  during  the  Rea- 
gan administration,  argues  that  the 
open-ended  nature  of  the  military's 
commitment  is  the  greatest  poten- 


Worldwide  Heroin  Production  Soars 


William  Branlgln 

FUELED  by  expanding  drug  traf- 
ficking rings  and  ineffectual  or 
ci  irrupt  governments,  the  world’s 
producliun  of  opium  has  risen  dra- 
I malicnlly  in  recent  years  and  is 
pushing  up  addiction  rates  for 
herein,  according  le  the  U.S.  drug 
policy  chief. 

Harry  li.  McCaffrey,  a retired 
general  who  heads  the  White  House 
Office  of  Drug  Com  ml  Policy, 
recently  expressed  alnriu  about  (lie 
increases  niter  returning  from  n trip 
to  Smith  east  Asia  that  overlapped 
President  Clinton's  visit  to  Thailand. 
McCaffrey  visited  the  "Golden  Tri- 
angler  which  spans  the  herders  of 
Burma,  Thailand  and  Laos  mid  pro- 
duces most  of  the  world's  opium, 
(he  narcotic  from  which  heroin  is 
derived. 


Global  opium  production  has 
doubled  since  1988  and  is  now 
about  4.000  metric  tons  a year,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  compiled  by 
the  CIA  and  cited  by  McCaffrey.  It 
takes  about  10  tons  of  opium  to 
make  one  ton  of  heroin,  drug  ex- 
perts say. 

“rriiis  massive  commodity  pro- 
duction is  looking  fur  a market- 
place.'” and  its  greatest  impact  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  regions  where 
opium  poppies  are  grown,  McCaf- 
frey said.  Ho  said  ding  trafficking 
ami  addiction  are  up  slmrply  in 
Chinn,  notably  near  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle, and  in  Pakistan,  which  bor- 
ders the  world's  secnml-hirgesl 
opium  producer,  Afghanistan. 

At  the  same  lime,  international 
drug  trafficking  organizations  — 
among  them  Nigerian,  Chinese, 
Colombian  and  Mexican  rings  — 


are  “nggressively''  marketing  heroin 
in  the  United  States  And  Europe.  As 
cocaine  use  has  fallen  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  Colombian 
gangs  in  particular  have  sought  to 
|>cdille  heroin  to  try  to  keep  their 
share  of  the  U.S,  narcotics  market. 

The  United  States  currently  has 
about  600,000  addicts,  only  2 per- 
cent of  the  world's  total,  but  "we’re 
seeing  some  disturbing  trends 
among  young  people,"  McCaffrey 
said. 

Opium  production  in  Colombia 
has  risen  from  virtually  nothing  a 
few  years  ago  to  65  metric  tons  last 
year,  surpassing  Mexico,  according 
to  the  CIA  figures.  Together,  tlu* 
(wo  countries  now  produce  more 
than  enough  heroin  to  meet  current 
U.S.  demand  of  about  10  metric  tons 
a year,  McCaffrey  said. 

Still,  the  output  from  Latin  Anier- 


tial  hazard.  "It  should  [have  been]  n 
temporary  stopgap,”  Korb  said,  “but 
it's  been  institutionalized." 

Moreover,  there  is  new  pressure 
to  extend  the  military’s  domestic 
role  to  counter-terrorism.  During  the 
Olympics  last  summer,  a Marine 
Corps  chemical,  biological  and  nu- 
clear warfare  response  team  was  de- 
ployed to  Atlanta.  FBI  Director  Louis 
j.  Freeh  recently  urged  Congress  "to 
take  that  infrastructure,  which  was 
specific  to  the  Olympics,  and  expand 
it  into  a much  larger  framework." 
Congress  appropriated  $350  million 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  begin 
training  state  and  local  authorities 
against  such  threats. 

Even  early  enthusiasts  for  a vigor- 
ous military  role  in  the  drug  war. 
such  as  Jon  R.  Thomas,  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  slate  for  interna- 
tional narcotics  matters,  are  uneasy 
about  ihe  drift. 

"Where  does  it  stop?”  Thomas 
said.  "Posse  Comitatus  was  a real 
smart  idea.  It  was  basically  saying, 
look,  we  don't  want  the  military  with 
police  power." 


ica  is  dwarfed  by  that  from  South- 
east Asia,  which  produces  60  per- 
cent of  the  world’s  opium.  Of  that, 
the  CIA  figures  show,  92  percent 
comes  from  Burma,  die  world's 
biggest  producer.  Based  largely  on 
satellite  reconnaissance  of  the  areas 
under  cultivation,  agency  estimates 
put  Burmn's  1996  opium  production 
at  2,560  metric  tons  and  rising. 

The  increase  in  Burmese  opium 
production  in  recent  years  coincides 
with  the  takeover  in  Burma  of  the 
Stale  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council,  a military  junta  known  as 
SLORC. 

"The  jury  is  still  out  on  how  much 
SLORC  is  involved  in  drug  produc- 
tion," McCaffrey  said.  "But  we  can 
sny  (hat  the  drug  production  is  up, 
not  down."  He  said  the  junta's  "dis- 
mal" human  rights  record  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  U.S.  cooperation  in  trying 
to  reduce  opium  cultivation,  which 
is  carried  out  largely  by  hill  tribes  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country. 
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How  Drugs 
Sucked  In 
The  Army 

FOR  MORE  than  20  years, 
enthusiasm  for  flinging  the 
military  into  the  drug  war  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  in  Washington, 
writes  Jim  MeOee.  In  the  late 
1970s,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion provided  military  assistance 
to  source  countries,  such  as 
Mexico,  to  help  eradicate  mari- 
juana fields,  but  left  in  place 
strict  prohibitions  against  more 
overt  military  Involvement. 

President  Ronald  Reagan, 
faced  with  a burgeoning  cocaine 
trade,  first  mustered  the 
Pentagon  for  the  drug  war  in 
1981  by  declaring  international 
drug  trafficking  a threat  to 
national  security  and  assigning 
Ids  vice  president,  George  Bush, 
to  head  a drug  task  force  that 
advocated  extensive  use  of  mili- 
tary assets. 

‘Die  military's  role  grew 
slowly,  however,  constrained  by 
the  Pentagon’s  discomfort  with 
the  new  mission  and  modest 
funding  from  Congress. 

But  in  1989  the  concept 
gained  new  traction.  President 
Bush  ordered  the  Pentagon  to 
participate  vigorously  in  the 
drug  war  and  Congress  more 
than  doubled  the  Defense 
Department’s  counter-drug 
appropriation,  from  $200  mil- 
lion in  1988  to  $438  million  in 
1989.  For  fiscal  1997,  Congress 
appropriated  $947  million,  a 
16  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

Initially,  the  Pentagon  favored 
a massive  deployment  of  radar 
ships  and  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  planes 
to  set  up  a virtual  blockade  in 
the  Guff  of  Mexico.  The  opera- 
tion led  to  some  large  seizures, 
hut  proved  expensive  and  had 
little  Impact  on  the  uva  liability  of 
cocaine  in  U.S.  cities. 

Concluding  that  such  massive 
Interdiction  was  fruitless. 
President  Clinton  oificred  a shift 
of  military  counter-drug  assets 
from  transit  lanes  to  source 
countries. 

This  approach  fostered  a new 
network  of  interagency  task 
forces,  such  as  the  one  occupy- 
ing a new  $13.5  million  com- 
mand center  in  Key  West, 
Florida,  which  put  military 
officers  In  seats  next  to  federal 
agents.  The  modified  strategy 
has  resulted  in  thousands  of 
pilots,  soldiers  and  military 
commanders  cross-training  in  a 
civilian  law  enforcement  spe- 
cialty that  is  increasingly  viewed 
as  a permanent  part  of  the 
Pentagon’s  job. 

Such  integration  has  occurred 
on  a scale  both  small  and  large. 
In  Utah,  125  soldiers  work  to 
translate  telephone  conversations 
garnered  by  DEA  eavesdropping, 
often  on  Colombian,  Mexican  or 
Nigerian  suspects.  And  at  the  in- 
vestigative center  in  Greenbelt, 
Maryland,  military  intelligence 
officers  assemble  files  on  drug 
gongs  in  Baltimore  and  analyze 
financial  transactions  by  sus- 
pects in  Fairfax  County. 

“Once  the  military  wbb  told  by 
die  Congress  and  die  president 
that  this  was  part  of  their  mis- 
sion,” James  X.  Dempsey  said, 
"then  they  were  institutionally 
bound  to  make  it  permanent  and 

pervasive/' 
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New  Horizons  for 
Cold  War  Warrior 


Critics  who  wrote  off 
John  LeCarr6  after  the 
fail  of  communism  have 
found  the  master  plotter 
Is  still  one  step  ahead, 
writes  David  Streitfeld 


A FEW  years  ago,  a fan  sent 
John  le  Carrfr  a gift.  It  was  a 
paperback  copy  of  his  most 
famous  novel.  The  Spy  Who  Came 
In  From  The  Cold.  This  would  have 
been  a pointless  exercise,  but 
sianii>e<l  inside  was  the  original 
owner's  name:  Aldrich  Ames. 

Tlie  novelist  kept  the  bonk,  al- 
though with  mixed  feelings.  "I 
found  it  a little  bit  dirty,  a bit 
creepy,"  he  says.  "Like  having 
someone  break  into  your  bedroom." 

'Ihe  most  notorious  American 
spy  since  the  Rosenhergs  was,  it 
seems,  a big  fan  of  England's  most 
famous  spy  novelist.  Ames's  library, 
sold  after  his  arrest,  included  the 
writer's  Smiley  trilogy,  which  is 
about  the  pursuit  of  deep  penetra- 
tion agents  known  as  moles.  A mole, 
of  course,  is  exactly  what  Ames  so 
drvHstatingly  was. 

Tilt-  conventional  view  of  Ames  is 
that  lie  betrayed  the  CIA  and  sent 
men  to  i heir  deaths  for  money.  But 
le  Carrtf  believes  that,  in  the  end. 
“as  traitors  and  some  criminals  do. 
Ames  was  having  a dialogue  with 
God.  'If  1 do  tills,  will  I be  caught? 
Do  yon  still  love  me  if  I do  that?' " 

. Ames  blatantly  broke  all  the  rules 
I of  discretion,  putting  down  a half- 
i million  in  cash  for  a mortgage,  buy- 
, ing  a $50,000  white  Jaguar  and  so 
on.  "That  was  really  an  invitation  to 
his  maker  to  lose  patience.  He  knew 
(he  stuff.  He  knew  how  they  find 
people."  He  knew  from  his  le  Carre, 
if  nothing  else. 

But  if  Ames  misread  )e  Carre,  so 
did  the  critics  who  tried  in  the  early 
■N)s  to  put  the  novelist  on  the  shelf, 
saying  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
made  trim  as  relevant  as  a writer 
about  pirates.  Instead,  le  Carre  nim- 
bly shifted  gears,  secretly  glad  to 
have  a new  topic. 

His  last  three  books  are  set  in 
places  like  the  Caribbean  or  the 
Caucasus  — border  regions  that 
<jffer  "a  theater  for  the  real  future 
conflict,  which  is  going  on  all  the 
lime.  Our  own  Western  perestroika 
hasn’t  even  begun. 

'The  mere  fact  that  communism 
didn't  work  doesn’t  mean  that  capi- 
talism does.  In  many  parts  of  the 
gjobe  It’s  a wrecking,  terrible  force, 
displacing  people,  ruining  lifestyles, 
traditions,  ecologies  and  stable  sys- 
tems with  the  same  ruthlessness  as 
communism." 

He  apologizes  for  “ranting,"  but 
this  really  isn’t  the  right  term.  In  le 
Carry's  new  novel,  The  Tailor  Of 
Panama,  his  hero,  Harry  Pendel, 
has  a gift  for  “fluence":  the  ability  to 
talk  impulsively  and  eloquently, 
making  his  theories,  arguments  and 
suspicions  believable  to  everyone. 
Not  least  himself. 

, For  le  Carr£,  fluence  has  pro- 
vided wealth  and  fame.  Harry  Pen- 
del  isn't  nearly  so  fortunate^  and  In 
his  comic  downfall  is  a trace  of 
tliere-bul-for-the-grace-of-God.  The 
novelist  confesses:  “I'm  punishing 
myself." 

David  Cornwell  adopted;  the 
name  John  le  Carre  So  long' ago  he 
now  says  he.  can  no  longer  recall 


why  he  chose  it.  He  has  come  to 
this  swank  room  in  the  Carlyle 
Hotel,  New  York,  grudgingly,  as  he 
always  does.  He  hates  Interviews, 
hates  hearing  himself  talk  about 
himself,  hates  giving  up  an  air  of 
mystery.  "This  is  positively  my  last 
appearance,"  he  says.  He  has  said 
this  before. 

Tlie  odd  tiling  is.  he's  so  good  at 
talking,  particularly  in  public.  It's 
the  fluence.  Two  nights  before  at 
the  92nd  Street  Y,  he  was  in  ade- 
quate form,  which  is  to  say  as  good 
as  anyone  in  the  novel-writing  busi- 
ness. Last  year  in  San  Francisco  he 
was  superb.  Ditto  North  Carolina  in 
'92.  Proof  of  his  verbal  tnlonls  can 
be  found  on  the  many  audiotapes  he 
has  made  *»f  his  work:  They’re  done 
so  skillfully  that  you  aren’t  aware  of 
the  narration,  just  of  the  story.  This 
is  the  way  fiction  should  be,  and 
rarely  is. 

He  says  he  is  not  the  life  of  the 
parly,  despite  reports  to  the  con- 
trary. Downright  dull,  he  claims.  I 
Being  entertaining  in  person  would 
take  energy  away  fr  om  being  enter- 
taining in  prim  and,  at  age  65  with 
maybe  a decade  of  novel-writing 
left,  who  would  want  that?  “I  gu  to 
bed  at  9 o'clock.  I don’t  give  the  flu- 
ence away.” 

In  Hie  Tailor  Of  Panama.  Harry 
Pendel  does  just  that,  if  rather  un- 
willingly. Harry  is  recruited  as  a spy 
for  the  British.  "We're  reopening 
Panama,"  he's  told.  The  canal,  due 
to  be  surrendered  by  the  United 
, States  on  December  31,  1999,  is  up 
for  grabs.  Where  there's  intrigue, 
there’s  a need  for  information.  And 
in  a small  country  like  Panama,  one 
very  expensive  tailor  can  gel  con- 
fided in  a lot.  A wife  who  works  for  a 
high  official  in  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion is  a bonus.  Harry  does  come 
up  wilh  some  great  information, 
mainly  by  cooking  minor  facts  into 
elaborate  confections.  Tile  Japanese 
want  the  canal.  The  revolutionaries 
are  stirring.  Certain  officials  are  se- 
cretly corrupt.  Harry's  controller  is 
thrilled  by  this  bonanza.  So  are  the 
controller’s  bosses,  who  add  their 
own  spin.  In  short,  this  is  a novel 
about  self-deceit. 

It  happens  ail  the  time  in  the  intel- 
ligence business.  "I  would  love  to 
know  what  the  CIA  has  spent  on 
fabricated  information,"  le  Carr£ 
says.  "Over  the  last  25  years,  it  must 
be  half  the  national  debt" 

The  fibbing  and  faking  are  get- 
ting worse.  "As  the  systems  for 
propagating  information  and  speed- 
ing it  around  the  globe  are  becom- 
ing ever  more  sophisticated,  so  do 
the  opportunities  to  manipulate  in- 
formation.” Le  Carrfr  pauses  to 
decry  what  he  variously  terms  "po- 
litical correctness  or  sound  bites  or 
family  values.”  the  notion  "of  only 
one  correct  altitude  to  any  one  prob- 
lem." He  means  things  like  the  U.S. 
invasions  of  Panama  and  Grenada, 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  'The  manipu- 
lation of  truth  seems  to  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  availability  of 
information.” 

In  Tailor  the  corruption,  tlie  mis- 
statements and  distortion  go  all  the 
way  up  the  government  and  journal- 


Le  Carr6  . . . created  the  modern  concept  of  the  secret  tigcnl 


islic  ladders.  “Everyone  is  using 
truth  us  his  whi»r« gelling  ii  i»  do 
whatever  lie  wants.  This  is  a imvi-1 
that  uses  comedy  lu  make  the 
tragedy  mme  palatable. 

‘‘Corrupt ion."  he  believes,  "really 
can  destroy  l«  this  extent,  tine  rea- 
son why  we  think  that  life  is  good  in 
America  is  that  most  of  people  who 
are  describing  life,  the  articulate 
people,  are  on  the  gravy  end.  The 
people  who  can't  speak  for  them- 
selves, the  inarticulate  who  grow  in 
numbers  every  day.  have  no  proper 
spokespeople." 

There's  a break  in  le  Carry's  work 
after  Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy,  his 
seventh  novel,  published  in  1974. 
All  the  hooks  until  then  had  been 
set  in  Europe,  a setting  lie  had 
grown  weary  of.  "I  decided  I was  sit- 
ting on  my  ass  too  much.  1 selected 
education  spots."  Southeast  Asia 
was  first;  he  saw  the  endgame  in 
Vietnam.  "I  became,  shamefully  or 
otherwise,  a war  tourist  of  a sort.” 
Tlie  result  was  The  Honourable 
Schoolboy,  one  of  his  best  books. 

After  tlie  Cold  War,  there  were 
two  epilogues,  Tlie  Russia  House 
and  The  Secret  Pilgrim.  But  then,  in 
Tlie  Night  Manager,  he  turned  to 
the  arms  and  narcotics  trades.  In 
Our  Game  it  was  the  fragmentation 
of  the  former  Soviet  empire.  Now 
Panama,  a place  that  has  slipped 
below  American  radar  even  though 
no  one  knows  what  will  result  when 
the  canal  is  turned  over.  Le  Carry's 
publisher  hoped  that  the  canal 
would  become  a late-blooming  issue 
in  the  presidential  campaign,  but  no 
such  luck.  Maybe  the  Republicans 
will  get  their  game  together  In  time 
for  the  paperback. 

Le  Carrfr  made  five  visits  to  the 
country,  each  of  two  to  three  weeks. 
He  would  meet  someone  who  would 
introduce  him  to  someone  who 
would  introduce  him  to  someone 
else.  Soon  he  ended  up  knowing 
what  his  charactei-s  knew  and  see- 
ing all  they  saw.  This  sort  of  hands- 


uii  research  is  vital  for  It*  Cam-:  he 
speaks  "f  pretending  lie  is*  me  of  his 
characti-Ts.  11k-  fluence  dines  natu- 
rally. but  not  without  work. 

In  tin-  novel,  die  most  sympa- 
thetic characters  are  tin-  Pana- 
manians. l.e  Carres  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  limes  Magazine, 
“(jnel  Panama!,"  had  a hit  more  of 
an  edge,  including  lines  like  "Every- 
body knows  that  in  Panama  even 
the  best  of  men  find  it  hard  to  gel 
rich  without  a little  while  powder 
sticking  to  their  fiugei-s." 

Tlie  new  Panamanian  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  who  be- 
came a friend  of  le  Carry's  during 
the  novelist's  Panamanian  visits,  felt 
lie  had  to  protest.  In  n letter  to  the 
magazine.  Eduardo  Morgan  gently 
tweaked  the  writer:  "l  am  aware  that 
novelists  live  in  a world  beyond  renl- 
ity.  For  dial  reason  I am  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  in  this  case  his  keen 
sense  for  ‘cloak  and  dagger’  am- 
biance should  spill  over  from  his  fic- 
tion to  his  perception  of  facts.” 


MOST  novelists  borrow  from 
the  real  world  to  create 
their  imaginary  land- 
scapes. A lucky  few  find  that  the 
world  returns  the  favor,  taking  the 
writer’s  concepts  or  phrases  and  in- 
troducing them  to  common  usage. 
Vladimir  Nabokov  coined  the  term 
“nymphet"  and  gave  a certain  spin 
to  the  name  Lolita,  and  now  they're 
both  stock  expressions  for  a certain 
type  of  girl.  Mario  Puzo  made  the 
Mafia  glamorous;  without  Puzo, 
John  Gotti  would  have  just  been  a 
run-of-the-mill  hood. 

Le  Carr£  created  the  modern 
concept  of  Die  secret  agent:  rum- 
pled, besieged  by  trouble  and  be- 
trayal, yet  secretly  powerful.  “He 
changed  the  image  of  tlie  spy  from  a 
glamorous  figure  to  a bureaucrat, 
which  is  closer  to  the  truth,"  says 
David  Wise,  who  has  written  widely 
on  espionage.  The  CIA  is  a bureau- 
cracy. One  reason  it  took  ao  long  to 


‘The  mere  fact  that  communism  didn’t  work 
doesn’t  mean  that  capitalism  does.  In  many  parts 

of  the  globe  it’s  a wrecking,  terrible  force’ 


catch  Ames  was  precisely  for 
bureaucratic  reasons.  You're  reluc- 
tant to  suspect  someone  who  is  a 
member  of  the  club." 

The  novelist  has  gotten  a good  re- 
turn out  of  what  he  calls  “my  little 
university,”  his  seven  or  eight  years 
as  a spy  himself  during  the  late  ’50s 
and  early  ’60s.  It’s  been  an  infinitely 
adaptable  setting.  The  only  one  of 
his  14  novels  not  to  use  the  secret 
world  as  a backdrop  was  The  Naive 
And  Sentimental  Lover  in  1971.  A 
fictional  rendering  of  an  intense 
emotional  relationship  le  Carrfr  had 
with  another  couple  — the  novelist 
James  Kennaway  and  his  wife, 
Susan  — that  novel  was  merely  tlie 
writer  spying  on  his  own  life. 

For  years,  the  novelist  has 
protested  that  he  doesn't  know 
much  about  the  real  world  of  spies, 
and  for  years  no  one  has  believed 
him.  The  spell  cast  by  the  novels  is 
su  effective  that  in  the  early  1990s 
East  German  spy  master  Markus 
Wolf  was  repeal edly  identified  in 
news  accounts  as  k*  Carres  model 
fur  tbi*  Soviet  spy  chief  Karin.  l.e 
Carre  says  lie  hadn't  even  heard  ol 
Wolf  when  he  invented  Karla,  and 
rejects  Lin?  German's  latter-day  at- 
tempts l*i  whitewash  his  actions, 
calling  him  “the  modern  equivalent 
of  Albert  Speer  ...  a nasty  little 
twerp."  Still,  the  myth  persists. 

"( if  course,  it's  fun  in  a way  to  have 
mn 'Vi  fantasies  taken  for  real."  lie 
siys.  Only  in  a wav.  though.  “Then* 
is  a kind  of  guilt  in  me  which  my 
character  Harry  ought  in  be  feeling. 

It's  a feeling  thai  has  perennially 
haunted  writers  — ill*-  sinfulness.  I 
the  corrosive  eye  tlini  the  writer  I 
lirii  igs  to  si  lilt.  Graham  Greene 
talked  about  the  chip  of  ice."  < ireene. 
le  Cure's  only  competition  for  the 
tide  of  best  spy  writer  of  the  century, 
weighs  nn  the  younger  man's  mind 
ilu-se  days.  Ihe  Tailor  Of  Panama  is 
an  acknowledged  homage  to  Ihe  late 
master's  Our  Man  In  Havana.  lx* 
Carre  is  now  moving  into  die  age 
when  Greene  wrote  lies  lesser  books. 
He  has  mentioned  before  that  it 
would  have  been  a good  idea  if  some- 
one had  tokl  Greene  not  to  publish  a 
few  of  those.  Le  Carre  vows,  "I  will 
not  end  up  as  an  old  man  struggling 
to  keep  up  his  literary  reputation.” 
Wien  the  fluence  is  gone,  he*  says, 
he's  sure  to  know. 

His  lather  had  an  abundant  supply 
to  tlie  end.  He  was  always  promoting 
nonexistent  deals,  which  landed  him 
in  the  slammer  more  than  once.  The 
writer's  mother  fled  early,  wilh  a real 
estate  agent  who  was  himself  mar- 
ried. She  didn't  take  the  two  boys  be-  I 
cause  she  feared  her  husband  would 
then  come  after  her. 

Recipe  for  a horrible  childhood: 
"Boarding  school,  holiday  school, 
foster  parents,  proxy  mothers  for  a 
holiday  or  a few  weeks  at  a time, 
constant  changing  of  women  until 
he  married  one  stepmother,  then 
another  stepmother.  Masses  of 
women  running  concurrently  and 
consecutively.” 

It's  surprising  he  didn’t  fly  apart, 
become  a spy  only  to  become  a trai- 
tor. "There  could  have  been  a time 
when,  properly  spoken  to,  I could 
have  been  seduced  into  rebellion,” 
he  tells  the  audience  at  the  Y. 

Instead  of  anger,  le  Carre  was  dri- 
ven by  an  eagerness  to  please.  "I  be- 
came an  entertainer.  'Go  on,  David, 
tell  tlie  one  about  so-and-so.'  I loved 
' to  imitate  people” 

But  if  this  was  the  birtii  of  the  flu- 
ence, it  also  was  the  origin  of  his 
ambivalence.  Being  'a  novelist 
means  training  your  brain  to  work  a 
certain  way;  after  a time  it  can’t  be 
helped,  or  stopped.  He  mentions  the 
French  term  for.it:  deformation  pro- 
fcssioueUe.  It  sounds  like  a disease, 
an  inherited  one  perhaps.  . 
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FEATURES 


Virtual  understanding 


British  and  Australian 
schools  are  to  trade  world 
views  on  the  Internet, 
writes  David  O’Reilly 


A PIAN  lo  use  the  Internet  to 
/ \ try  to  re  forge  cultural  links 
/ 1 with  Austrnlln  mny  have  big 
spin-off  benefits  for  British  schnols. 
As  part  of  a campaign  cal  let  I New 
linages,  the  whole  of  1997  is  being 
set  aside  for  n two-way  exchange  of 
cultural  activities  between  Britain 
find  Australia,  involving  everyone 
from  poets  to  astronomers. 

New  linages  was  devised  by  tin* 
British  Ci tuncil  after  former  Foreign 
Secretary  Douglas  Hurd  grew  con- 
cerned during  a visit  tn  Australia  in 
the  early  19911s  that  views  of  Britain 
wen*  locked  into  stereotypes  about 
Hivfi 'liters  and  historic  buildings. 

British  and  Australian  officials  de- 
cided to  try  tn  showcase  each  coun- 
try to  tin*  oilier  as  conicnijwrary. 
innovative  and  hi-tecli  places.  The 
luiernet  is  to  play  a key  role  in  the 
campaign,  which  will  begin  with  a 
satellite-linked  launch  in  February. 

Children  in  hundreds  of  schnols 
in  both  countries  are  tn  be  given  the 
chance  to  work  up  collaborations 
via  the  Internet.  Already  there  is  a 
plan  fur  primary  school  children  in 
London  to  link  with  schools  in  Bris- 
bane t»  create  drawings  and  stories 
about  each  other.  Schools  in  Bed- 
fordshire and  Northamptonshire 
will  link  will)  high  school  children 
in  outback  Northern  Queensland  to 
create  a "Virtual  tour1*  of  their  local 
areas,  mul  schools  in  Northern  Ire- 
land are  [donning  similar  lie-ups 
with  some  in  Western  Australia. 


The  finished  projects  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  Net  during  1997  as 
prototypes  for  other  schools  to 
adapt. 

Thousands  of  Web  surfers  in 
both  countries  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  an  opinion  poll  designed 
to  collect  up-to-date  information 
about  die  attitudes  of  each  country 
to  the  oilier.  The  survey  will  be 
posted  on  the  Web  in  January,  al- 
lowing the  British  Council  to  draw 
off  data  over  the  next  few  years  to 
determine  the  ini | Kiel  of  the  New 
Images  programme. 

"There  are  some  cleverly  open- 
ended  questions  and  the  themes  are 
across  the  board,  from  tilings  like 
Britain's  trading  relations  to  where 
people  look  for  style,"  says  David 
Hliigerough,  British  Council  head  of 
business  relations.  "What  docs  the 
weather  do  to  people's  stale  of 
mind?  What  would  living  in  the 
oilier  country  lie  like?  'Hie  survey 
will  ask  people  to  discuss  proposi- 
tions like:  all  Australian  men  nre 
macho,  all  British  men  are  wimps. 
There  will  be  an  attempt  to  plug  into 
humour  about  one  another,  classic 
British /Australian  jokes. 

“We  make  assumptions  about  the 
perceptions.  Our  assumption  is  that 
people  in  Australia  think  of  Britain 
as  being  regal  therm*  jiarks  and 
cream  teas  nnd  the  crown  jewels. 
And  likewise  here,  there  is  an 
assumption  that  Australia  is  Neigh- 
bours, Dame  Edna  and  beaches. 
Those  are  lire  assumptions  nnd  they 
may  well  be  untrue.  But  if  they  are, 
New  Images  is  about  trying  to 
change  them".  Mr  Blagerough  said. 

Tlie  survey  could  also  become 
the  prototype  for  ventures  to  test 
cultural  ties  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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Some  of  tlic  euro  notea  unveiled  in  Dublin  this  month 

A pocket  full  of  euros 


CITY  OF  WORDS 

John  Ryle 

rllE  NAME  has  no  niojo;  the 
designs  for  the  notes  are  non- 
descript. Yet  I'm  sure  well  all  get 
used  to  the  aura  of  the  euro.  We 
coiicd  with  decimalisation,  with  the 
loss  of  shillings  and  pence,  of  far- 
things and  florins,  of  guineas  and 
gronts.  So  why  not  the  pound  ster- 
ling? We  may  even  find  some  novel 
use  for  (hat  keyboard  curiosity,  the 
£ symbol.  Recollect  that  the  curly  L 
denotes,  by  origin,  the  first  unit  of 
an  old  Imperial  currency,  the  librae, 
soldi  and  denarii  uf  nncient  Rome: 
this  is  not  the  fust  time  Britain's 
money  supply  has  been  controlled 
from  outside  the  country. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  a bel- 
ter idea  to  draw  on  these  Latin 
terms  in  the  senrcli  for  a new  Euro- 
pean currency,  rather  than  lopping  a 
syllable  off  the  name  of  Zeus's  para- 
mour. Or,  if  euros  they  must  he,  to 
give  them  mythological  weight  with 
an  engraving  of  Europa's  abduction 
by  Zeus,  rather  than  the  dull  maps 
and  bridges  on  the  published  de- 


sign. (The  French  ore  good  at  this: 
their  bank  notes  are  the  prettiest 
there  are.  If  the  Germans  must  run 
the  fiscal  side,  let  the  French  do  the 
design.)  But  it's  too  late  now.  As 
with  so  much  else  in  the  European 
Union,  the  decisions  seem  to  have 
been  taken  without  any  public 
discussion.  The  euro  it  is,  at  least 
until  someone  invents  a nickname 
for  it.  (Suggestions  on  a bank  note, 
please,  of  any  denomination.) 

As  1 say,  euros  are  something  I 
could  get  used  to  — if  1 had  enough 
of  them.  And  it  seems  that  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  Institute  expects  us 
to  be  rich:  the  lowest  denomination 
unveiled  at  the  Dublin  summit  ear- 
lier this  inunih  was  a five-euro  note, 
while  the  highest  was  500,  which  is 
likely  lo  be  the  equivalent  uf  be- 
tween GOO  and  £400  — more 
money  than  most  people  see  in  a 
week. 

The  euro,  we  are  told,  will  save  us 
from  inllation.  because  German 
bankers  hate  inflation  more  than 
anything.  And  it's  true  that  the  most 
important  thing  about  a currency  is 
that  it  should  keep  its  value.  Those 
who  have  lived  in  countries  suffer- 


ing from  hyperinflation  know  the 
heart-sinking  feeling  of  waking  up 
and  realising  what  you  have  k 
worth  5 per  cent  less  than  it 
yesterday:  savings  dwindle  to  noth- 
ing; dreams  turn  to  ashes.  The  last 
country  in  Europe  to  experience 
such  free-fall  was  Germany  in  the 
twenties.  It's  no  wonder  the  Bundes- 
bank is  obsessed  with  keeping 
inflation  down. 

When  I was  in  Uganda  a few 
years  ago,  the  local  shilling  had 
been  reduced  to  a value  of  less  than 
one-lOOth  of  a US  cent.  If  you 
wanted  to  know  how  much  money 
you  had.  you  weighed  it.  On  ajour- 
ney  to  the  north  of  the  country  I 
travelled  with  several  kilograms  of 
Ugandan  shillings  to  buy  fuel  and 
food:  1,000-shilling  notes  in  bundles 
of  500  packed  in  an  attache-case, 
like  the  proceeds  of  a drug  deal. 

In  northern  Uganda,  an  area  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  privations 
of  civil  wnr,  I found  myself  dis- 
cussing inflation  with  a farmer.  I 
had  heard  it  was  like  this  in  Ger- 
many in  the  twenties,  I said:  money 
was  wortli  su  little  that  housewives 
went  to  market  with  wheelbarrow* 
full  of  banknotes  in  order  lo  buy 
bread.  He  thought  about  (hisabii. 
Then  he  said,  “And  where  did  they 
get  the  wheelbarrows?"  Another 
Ugandan  Loid  me  dim  lie  had  bem 
trying  lo  buy  a car.  but  couldn't 
carry  the  money.  He  hud  lo  Lire  i 
taxi  to  carry  the  cash  front  the  bank 
lo  the  vendor's  place.  It  look  iheni 
ail  day  to  count  it. 

But  the  euro  is  hard  currency  .iti'l 
tile  Ugandan  si  tilling  is  soft.  In  d" 
end,  wliiit  matters  is  whether  your 
money  is  convertible  or  not.  TV 
shilling  i*  local;  it  belongs,  at  bed 
in  the  national  bank,  hut  the  eur- 
belongs  with  dollars  and  yen. 
beyond  state  borders,  in  the 
lucrosphere. 
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PRICES  PEW  WEEK 

PROM  (MCUUOU  OCW  4 YAT) 

m LOW,  LOW  PRICES  U GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  m FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  a WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  a OVER  80  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
a CALL,  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 

TELEPHONE  FACSIMILE 

01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

iHRim  car  EWUi  tx  cir  cftiflim&c  huqhfmu*  jim  HO*  MDfCCfta  buck*  HPia  aor 


SPECIAL  OFFERSI1 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
DURING  OCTOBER  & NOVEMBER 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  SERVICE 
| PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 

FIESTA  1.1  LX  5DR 
Only  £235.00  for  2 weeks 

Fully  inclusive  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
CDW,  doli vo recollection  to  Heathrow,  Geiwlck  or 
I Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and  VAT. 

HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


LONDON  TOURIST  FLATS 
(Wlmbtodon) 

0 irii/io  Sl.lll^n,  suH-containft'J.  Lilly 
ttpu'I’Wi.  i!  i30-C3.lv/vweoK. 
itoponjirvj  ori  si  zn  aRCJ  SO^fOfi, 

2 ivoaks  minimum 

17  JSLMoiye  Rood,  London  BW1 9 7DZ 
M *44 151  947  0973  Fan +4* 181 846  8785 

j » • 

MensEvsioe  HOUOAYMOMESiwmuLj 

18  mins.  Liverpool  or  Cheater  , 
(Stmt*  which  brochure  required! 


HOVER  METRO 
FORD  FIESTA 

FORD  ESCORT  1.4 
ROVER  214 

ROVER  41 S A 216 

FORD  MONpBO  1.6 
PEUGEOT  405 


E BO  F FORD' 
lmf  PEUQBOT  T.fl 


ESTATE 


£126 


£106  a FORD  MOHDEO  1 .8/2.0  LX  P1Kn 
PEUQBOT  405  1.9  QR  E1C0 


PEUQBOT  405 
E*30  H ROVER  620  SU 
£130  K HOVER  820  SU 


£170 

£310 


HAtt  IMCLVDI*  MiY  COUPfUDtftfCtTVft  IMlNUffflB  AJtg  UfftJMim  M&tfAM,  EDM  OPTIMAL 

oucotAfia  poh  mo  TvtUi  etm  «va  ua  Momm  avjuum.  ntu  muvuiv  to  lohdoh 

OilllA*.  OTA  OU  WUL  FULL  RAO  CMfL  AIL  RATKJ  WJS  VAT. 
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3 nights  Hotel  accommodation  for  Free 


T 


When  you  rent  a car  tor  a week  you  can  stay  at  one  ol  over 
200  hotels  In  the  UK.  All  you  have  to  pay  for  is  breakfast 
and  dinner. 

When  you  acid  to  this  that  we  hove  dropped  our  prices  to 
£98.00  per  week,  then  you  con  see  that  Renting  with 
European  Car  Rentot  is  altogether  more  sensible.  Contact 
now  tor  more  dotnlla.  ^ - 

CQQ-00 

lel.|+.1-l)  1900  631  M4  TJJfj  Per  EUROPEAN 
Fa-.:{ +44 ) 1 908  075  898  Ww  W Week  CAR  RENTAL 
Email:  100621  2200&CompusaveConi  * « , » ’ 
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Ionian: 


"Jar4  LwD  Per  EUROPEAN. 

75898  9V¥  Week  CAR  RENTAL  | 
lOO&CompusciveCout  ' j 


BEGEN 


v'SSLh  CAR  RENTAL 

✓ null* Tickiii  RESERVATIONS 


Hiring  a car  In  ^ fc# 

the  UK  this 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  A 
greet  at  ManchestorfLondon 

£99 

New  Cara  fully  Inclusive 

TEL:  +44  1483  B6004B 
FAX;  +44  1483  860187 


Ici  piaoo  ycui  nilvirilimani 
T«|  +44  (Ol  | S | SS4  HBOS 
o r 
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LONDON 

Sni t f-'rtf.vnefJ.  full,-  serin*' ctl  i<r '.art  muni?  m Ktjnsrrijlen  - c-o so  to  poni.  shops,  buaos 
■v<d  CLh'.v.h-s.  Cor.djf  rv.  l*lo|jhon®.  9qui|ipd4  Ulctign,  civnti.irtwiiJnQ  Modem  com- 
ical al  r oiis <>nj tie  i4i los  Cat  Park  Brochure  hy  roturn  moil  QukIb  G 

Spoefal  Wlnlor  ratal  Novambir  - April  from  860  PN 

CHALFONT  (KENSJNQTON)  LTD 

f 06  202  KENSINGTON  OHURCH  STREET,  LONDON  M 4 DP  ENGLAND 
Tall  (0)  «71  230  BS7f  / 229  3066  Pax!  (0)  171  727  703B 
TaJax:  862433  (ref  /836S4) 


ROBERT  WHITLEY  CAR  HIRE  HEATHROW  - GATWICK 

CARS  m\[  till  |*W  INC  tSTATK  CARS  £IM  PW  INC. 

SIERR.A.  CAV  (JI.  FROM  £ |f«  1X0.  Ptl'UEUT  -10?  late  MODEL  £144. SO 
SEAT  TlH.EDU  NEW  MUDFL  SEVEN  SEATfR  ESTATE  tlW 
URANADA  GIIIA  AUTO  C1W  OI0ICE  OF  OVER  40  VEHICLES,  INCLUDES 
AA  COVER.  UNLIMITED  MILEAGE.  INSURANCE  AND  FREE  COLLECTION 

AND  DELIVERY 

For  an  immediate  competitive  quote 
telephone  44(0)1252  - 794459  Fax  44  (A)  1 252  - 794592 
Mobile  44  (0)  831  - 116709 

Jasmine  Collage,  TllTord  Road,  Rustunoor,  Farnham,  Surrey  QU 10  2fiP. 


Trucugh  [he  At  flixnn  Ari>  I WiN*  t*'  _ 
i^iri  hira  d Ful  Ciriiuo«:enio i '*' 
per  *.veeh  ImcIuoh'-j  vat.  CDW. 

MikMge  ond  tut  RAC-AA  menitfli^p 
A Weei  and  Greei  service  ti  flfe'5  * 
ai  Gdiwkk  aril  Heaihrow  OTpyii 
FTus  get  3 days  hw  eccocnmcdaLCfl^ 
on©  c4  250  Mels  mrouyhoul  W 

jecL  loccfldtionsj. 

\1EEKLY  DaR-f  ** 


RATCJOJElQJTO  9100 
FORD  FIESTA  112  CO 

NISSAN  MiCRA  11000 

FijRDE^jCflT  13300 

FORD  VON  DEO  14?  CO 


DaIL* 1r 
I3i4 
\6<X 
17. v> 
1900 
2100 


LONDON-HEATHROW-QATWICK 

TBL:-00  44  1342  833338 
FAXi-00  44  1342  832211 

DftfVERS  MUST  BE  OVER  « VE«*  010 


NEVER  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICE8 

£00  Fine  Cais.  Vans.  EalalW. 
7. 12  4 15-Seslare  lor  Hire. 
Airport  Collection. 
KENDALL  CARS 
34  Aldershot  Rd..  > julklfwd  OU2 

Tel: +-H  1483574434  ' 

Fa*: +44  148334781 


SOFTWARE 


MAP  MAKER  PW 

“I  tap  Ualtrh 

hot  mil }er..Map  itokir  h a 

Saw  Scttrtttit.Sipt.  1996 

A simple  way  to  draw  your  wm 
maps,  adit  existing  map* 
lnoluda  imps  In  reports- 

E 1 66  InoL  air  mail  (+VAT  In  EmP« 
(approx.  US$260,  CANSMW 

lei: +44  (0)1223  333738 

fax:  +44  (0)  1223  3B034B 
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The  Hch  delta  beneath  the  burning  Kalahari  sun  is  a threatened  paradise  for  animal  and  plant  life  photograph:  erk.  figbert  and  bAve  oEhCEnoT 


garden 


Ruaridh  Nlcoll  in  I 

Botswana  finds  the  ‘great 
oasis'  of  the  Okavango 
isin  peril  of  drying  up  to 
satisfy  human  needs 

PUSHING  gently  al  the 
stream's  samly  floor.  Worm 
eases  his  canoe  through  the 
thick  reeds  that  border  the  banks  of 
the  Boro.  He  slops  to  point  to  a dis- 
tant line  of  trees  that  used  to  mark 
the  banks  of  a great  river  and  then, 
as  if  to  prove  a point,  he  knocks  past 
a wrecked  canoe  that  has  become 
Wedged  across  the  channel’s  new 
] breadth. 

, The  sweltering  silence  is  broken  [ 
by  an  elephant,  a little  to  the  left, 
which  rips  at  branches,  feeding  it- 
self lethargically  with  its  trunk. 

Downriver,  the  water  ends  in  a 
large  pool  where  hippos  congre- 
gate. Worm  treats  the  place  with 
respect;  he  believes  a huge  snake 
lives  In  its  depths  drinking  the  river 
dry.  Around  about,  the  land  lies 
lazily  like  pottery  glazing  in  a kiln, 
creatures  emerging  and  departing 
on  hazy,  washed-out  backgrounds.  I 
Overhead  the  Kalahari  sun  burns 
deep,  claiming  the  once  great  wa- 
ters of  the  Okavango  back  for  itself,  j 
Quietly  poling,  Worm  says  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  water  so  low; 
that  he  fears  for  his  job. 

Eighty  or  so  kilometres  to  the 
south,  Dr  Karen  Ross,  holding  her 
straw  hat  down  against  the  grey 
dust  wind,  leaves  her  office.  She  has 
just  seen  a letter  published  in  one  of 
Botswana's  national  newspapers  ac- 
cusing her  of  spreading  "the  sort  of 
careless  propaganda  that  may  en- 
courage green  activists  to  take  up 
arms,  go  ballistic  or  even  ignite  the 
water  bomb  waiting  to  explode  on 
[Botswana's]  northern  horded', 
Ross,  head  of  Conservation  Interna- 
tional's Okavango  project,  is  angry. 

Beyond  her  a Cessna  lifts  off 
from  Maun’s  runway.  It  banks  and 
heads  north,  ferrying  tourists  to  the 
camps  in  the  delta  beyond. 

The  greatest  oasis  on  the  planet, 
the  Okavango  supports  164  species 
°f  ntammals,  540  types  of  bird  and 
cooofih  plants,  fish,  insects  and  am- 
phibians to  employ  David  Attenboi> 
ough  for  a lifetime.  Larger  than 
Wales,  the  delta  is  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  a river  which  empties  into 
me  Kalahari,  a river  which  winds 
through  Namibia  from  its  source  in 

the  Angolan  heights.  . 

On  its  way  it  passes  a place  called 
kundu  where  Botswana’s  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Namibia  plans  to 


draw  off  water  in  an  effort  to 
quench  the  drought  that  threatens 
its  capital  city. 

Windhoek's  reservoirs  have 
fallen  to  10  per  cent  of  capacity: 
nearly  -10,000  livestock  have  died  so 
far.  Tlie  only  answer,  the  Namibians 
say.  is  i«>  build  a 'Jf.nkm  pipeline 
front  ilie  nkavango  river.  “If  we 
don't  build  the  pipeline  and  the 
rains  fail  again  . . says  Peter 
Hi- y ns.  tile  senior  Namibian  water 
engineer.  “To  put  it  bluntly,  we'll  be 
in  the  shit.” 

Many  n|  the  residents  of  Maun, 
not  least  Ross,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  litis  plan.  They  them- 
selves are  suffering  badly  from  the 
lack  of  water.  For  the  first  time  in 
memory  tlie  river  did  not  reach  the 
town  during  the  annual  flood.  Much 
of  the  town's  water  is  drawn  from 
boreholes,  but  now  the  water  table 
is  dropping  fast 

Ross  sees  the  pipeline  as  not  only 
unimaginative  but  also  a dangerous 
precedent.  And  she  is  not  alone.  For 
the  white  population  of  the  area,  de- 
manding responsibility  from  the 
Namibians  is  a matter  of  saving  the 
delta.  For  the  black  communities,  it 
means  saving  themselves. 

Kehemetswe  Saozo  sits  on  an 
animal  skin  chair  in  the  shade  of  his 
rondavel  in  Ditshipi,  a village  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  delta  itself.  His  clothes 
are  stone-washed  by  the  abrasive 
Kalahari  sands  and  his  face  looks 
weary.  “If  the  water  dries  up  it  will 
be  the  end  of  our  lives,"  he  says 
quietly.  “All  the  things  of  our  lives 
are  solely  dependent  on  it" 

The  Okavango  problem  is  a pre- 
cursor of  tilings  to  come.  As  peace 
comes  to  the  whole  southern 
African  region  and  development 
booms,  rivers  are  being  used  to 
their  maximum.  South  Africa  itself 
expects  to  run  out  of  fresh  water  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century 


and  its  engineers  are  already  luok- 
ing  north. 

The  various  governments  are 
signing  deals  lo  avoid  the  inevitable 
con  frontal  ions. 'rite  Okavango,  how- 
ever, is  different:  it  is  unique  and  de- 
velopment could  cost  the  world,  ami 
mure  importantly  Botswana,  one  of 
its  greatest  natural  assel  s. 

When  the  Namibian  leant  flew  to 
Maun  lo  pacify  the  residents,  Heyns 
found  himself  facing  tin*  while 
population,  a mish-mash  of  salari 
operators,  hnuleis  and  frontier 
flotsam.  He  argued  that  the  Nnmih- 
iun  pipeline  would  extract  uitly  a 
small  percentage  of  the  Okavango's 
water  and  that,  given  the  situation, 
lie  had  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  is  war-torn 
Angola  that  the  people  of  the  delta 
needed  to  worry  about.  There  was 
one  man  notably  absent  from  the 
meeting:  Peter  Smith,  the  author  of 
the  letter  to  Ross.  Smith  knows 
more  about  the  water  of  the  delta 
than  any  other  living  soul. 

SITTING  on  his  porch,  set  in  a 
12-acre  plot  on  the  edge  of 
the  dry  bed  of  yet  another 
offshoot  of  the  Okavango  river,  he 
explains  why  he  agrees  with  Heyns. 
“Angola  is  still  in  a very  poor  state, 
but  this  is  where  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  delta  lies.  Once  the  country 
becomes  peaceful,  people  will  start 
settling  beside  the  river.  You  can't 
tell  them.  'OK  you  can  live  there, 
but  don’t  drink  any  water1." 

Both  Smith  and  Heyns  make 
pessimistic  noises  about  the  delta's 
future.  “The  delta's  going  to  shrink," 
says  Smith.  “In  the  past  we  have 
never  had  it  so  good,  but  people 
don't  realise  those  days  have  gone." 

In  Maun  that  view  is  not  accept- 
able. The  whites,  many  of  whom 
have  spent  more  than  a decade 
building  up  businesses,  know  they 
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can  still  move  off  if  all  goes  wrong,  ft 
but  local  people  have  no  such  n|>- 
tiun.  Tawanit  Moremi.  the  young  1: 
head  chief  of  tin*  della,  is  taking  six  ! 
mouths  off  front  his  duties.  F.uer-  l 
gelic.  intelligent  and  bitter.  In*  sits  \ : 
drinking  in  otic  of  the  safari  camps  t 
that  dul  tin*  edge  of  Matin's  dry  I 
liver.  "1  doii'i  like  this  pipeline  very 
much,"  li«-  siy>.,  morose  from  alco- 
hol. “We  dmuld  buy  more  plane* 
and  bomb  it.” 

Botswana  lia-  no  history  «f  vio- 
lence towards  its  neighbours  but 
confrontation  between  Namibia  mul 
Botswana  is  an  idea  often  raised. 
Botswana  recently  tried  to  buy 
tanks  from  Europe  but  the  deni  has 
been  scotched,  most  think  by  a plea 
from  Namibia.  "There  has  been  the 
suggestion  that  Botswana  wants  to 
buy  tanks  to  shoot  at  the  Namibians 
because  they  want  to  steal  wHter 
from  the  Okavango,"  said  Heyns. 
“That  is  nonsense;  the  two  things 
are  not  connected." 

“We  were  told  in  June  that 
Namibia  had  a serious  drought 
problem."  said  Momemi  Sekwale, 
leader  of  Botswana's  delegation  to 

IOkacom,  a commission  set  up  by 
Namibia,  Botswana  and  Angola  to 
ensure  prudent  use  of  the  river.  If 
Sekwale  is  angry  that  Namibia  has 
superseded  Okacom,  he  does  not 
show  it  The  position  of  Botswana 
is  that  we  cannot  oppose  a feasibil- 
ity study;  under  the  circumstances 
we  can  only  ask  to  be  kept 
informed." 

But  that  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  pipeline  to  be  buiiL  In 
recent  years  the  Botswana  govern- 
ment wanted  to  dredge  an  area  of 
the  delta  but,  realising  that  tlie 
effects  might  prove  disastrous,  it 
ditched  the  plan.  It  may  not  view 
others’  irresponsibility  charitably. 

That  people  are  paranoid  about 
the  delta  is  hardly  surprising.  Be- 
yond the  staggering  array  of  wildlife 
is  a place  filled  with  a diversity  of 
strange  people  living  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a world  that  occasionally 
devours  them  — “Don’t  become  a 
meal”  is  a common  motto, 

Ross  points  out  the  work  her 
organisation  carries  out  in  its  at- 
tempt to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
area,  arguing  that  she  has  to  get  In- 
volved in  politics.  "If  we  don't  fight 
policy  decisions  that  could  kill  the 
delta  then  all  this  is  worth  nothing," . 

I she  says  pointing  to  her  organisa- 
tion’s achievements. 

The  delta  itself  is  robust  enough  to 
survive  anything — except  the  water 
being  turned  off.  If  that  happens. 
' then  a garden  of  Eden  returns,  to 
I Kalahari  dust.  — 77re  Observer 
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Big  game , 
big  bucks 


Liz  McGregor  


TO  PARAPHRASE  Mao,  money 
flows  from  the  barrel  of  a gun: 
in  the  new  South  Africa,  vast  tracts 
of  land  are  being  created  for  foreign 
sportsmen  happy  to  cough  up  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  sleep  in  a rough 
reed  hut  and  wash  in  a stream, 
provided  they  can  go  home  with  a 
trophy  to  stick  up  on  the  wall. 

It’s  all  down  to  economics.  Al- 
though foreign  tourists  are  pouring 
in  at  the  rate  of  a million  a year,  not 
all  of  them  are  content  to  shoot 
wildlife  wirli  a camera.  There  i*s,_  ns 
South  African  farmers  arc  finding 
out,  big  money  in  hunting  as  well. 

About  9 percent  of  land  in  South 
Africa  is  now  given  over  to  wildlife. 
Roughly  half  uf  Ilia l is  slate  parks: 
llu*  rest  is  private  land,  much  of  it 
used  (nr  hunting  and  game  ranch- 
ing — the  breeding  of  wild  animals 
for  the  hunter's  bullet. 

There  nre  passionate  arguments 
both  for  and  against  this,  but  in 
Africa,  harshest  of  continents,  it  is 
the  most  pragmatic  lhal  prevails  In 
| a country  that  can  buu-ly  afford  to 
ft  rd  its  hui  it.  in  |iu|>ululinli.  wildlili: 
lias  to  pay  iis  way. 

Conservation  L'orpor.tliuii  Africa 
(CCA),  a priviile  game  con  so  rli  hi  it 
into  which  lluinljfn*  Hank  and  the 
Getty  lantily  have  pumped  millions 
of  pounds,  do  mi  nates  the  market,  li 
bought  a string  of  failing  cattle 
farms  in  KwaZulu,  built  glassed-in 
tree  itouses  in  die  only  remaining 
indigenous  forest,  restocked  tlie 
place  with  wild  animals  and  waited 
for  Ute  money  to  pour  in. 

There  were  setbacks:  a lion  dined 
on  a guest  who  had  slipped  away 
from  tlie  dinner  table  to  fetch  her 
jumper,  and  civil  wnr  broke  out 
between  Inkatha  and  tlie  ANC. 

Phinda.  as  the  park  is  called,  is 
surrounded  by  hunting  and  game- 
ranching  farms.  The  general  man-  i 
ager,  Les  Carlisle,  defends  hunting. 
“Take  rhinos,  they’re  slow  breeders 
and  produce  only  once  every  four 
years.  If  I have  an  old  male,  past  his 
prime,  with  his  ribs  showing,  either  I 

Iet  hun  die  in  the  veld  or  l let  some 
jerman  shoot  him  for  $30,000  and  I 
an  buy  three  more  at  R50.000  each." 

Harold  Break,  who  grew  up  in  the 
Kruger  National  Park  and  is  now 
he  chief  warden  in  Skukoza  Camp, 
tgrees  that  hunting  and  game 
ranching  create  more  space  and 
ensure  a greater  diversity  In  the 
animal  gene  pool.  He  does  not  allow  I 
bunting  in  the  Kruger,  but  other  I 
state  parks  fence  off  areas  for  tro-  I 
phy  hunting  — it  helps  to  pay  tlie 
park’s  bills.  j 

A white  rhino  hunt  is  no  gladiato- 
rial contest  between  man  and  beast. 
“It’s  like  shooting  a cow,”  said  one 
hunter.  "TTiey’re  very  short-sighted 
and  can’t  see  you  corning;  if  you  stay 
out  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they 
can't  smell  you  either.  One  shot 
through  the  ear  and  it’s  over."  For 
this,  the  client  would  part  with  | 
$30,000.  | 

There  are  about  400  professional 
huuterS'in  South  Africa.  Each  year, 
they  hire  their  services  to  some 
4,000  foreign  and  50,000  local 
hunters. 

But  it  was  in  the  Great  RUt  Valley 
that  man's  ancestors  first  stood  up 
four  million  years  ago.  There  is  a 
theory  that  deep  In  our  unconscious 
lies  a memory  of  this  period  when 
we  lived  among  wild  animals  in 
paradise.  That  is  why  wildernesses 
: must  be  maintained. — not  just  for 
animals,  but  for  humans  as  well. 
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Always  a step  ahead  of  his  business  rivals,  Rupert  Murdoch 
seems  to  have  stolen  one  of  the  biggest  marches  yet  in  the  form 
of  digital  broadcasting.  Henry  Porter  wonders  if  anybody  realises 
the  enormous  power  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  one  man 

Keeper  of  the  global  gate 
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FULL  DISCLOSURE.  Andrew 
Neil's  telling  account  nf  his  life 
as  a Murdoch  editor,  hp  reveals 
lhat  Rupert  Murdoch's  presence  is 
so  strong  in  News  Interim tionnl  (hat 
lit*  appears  to  his  executives  in  their 
■ I lean  is.  It's  a pit/  that  politicians 
have  not  shared  his  experience  of 
being  wnken  in  the  night  by  the  vi- 
sion of  Rupert.  If  they  had,  lln*y 
might  begin  in  dwell  on  how  thor- 
oughly his  pciMnmlily  has  pene- 
trated Britain's  affairs;  and  they 
wmild  almost  certainly  scrutinise 
tin*  strategy  that  is  about  to  give  his 
coiiijKiny  nu  un|iiiralltrl«  d advantage 
in  until  inn  I broadcasting. 

hut  tin-  deed  is  pnictically  done 
and  if  you  talk  to  politicians,  hnitul- 
c.isicrs,  government  depart tnenis 
and  the  regulatory  bodies  charged 
with  overseeing  the  introduction  of 
digital  broad  casting  by  BSkyB  in  u 
year's  lime,  you  find  a mixture  of 
triiM,  ignorance  and  defeatism  that 
can  only  result  in  commercial  tri- 
umph for  Murdoch. 

People  scent  simply  not  in  grasp 
the  imp  lien!  ions  of  digital  broadcast- 
ing and  the  speed  with  which  Mur- 
doch is  moving  tn  introduce  it  hy 
satellite.  Iliey  don't  see  how  much 
power  will  accrue  to  this  foreign 
national,  nor  even  the  danger  his 
company.  News  Corp.  represents  to 
wlinl  is  an  essential  and  remarkably 
ill-guarded  part  of  British  culture. 

True,  the  subject  of  digital  televi- 
sion requires  concentration  but  it  I 
shouldn't  mesmerise  quite  the  num- 
ber of  officials  that  it  does.  Often 
when  I ventured  to  one  of  them  that 
Murdoch's  advantage  was  all  but  set 
in  stone,  they  would  hurriedly  put 
tin*  phone  down  lu  consult  their  col- 
leagues mid  then  call  back  to  apply 
halm  to  the  issue,  saying  that  there 
would  b>*  controls  and  regulations 
to  give  all  the  established  broadcast- 
ers an  equal  share  in  the  digital  age. 

Here,  they  insist,  Mr  Murdoch 
will  have  tu  behave,  although  there 
is  scant  evidence  of  his  ever  having 
respected  a British  institution  or 
any  of  its  regulations.  Murdoch  is 
global  now.  and  national  govern- 
ments are  only  interesting  to  him  in 
as  much  as  tlu-y  may  help  or  im- 
I*edc  Iris  enormous  ambitions. 

To  understand  what  is  at  stake 
and  how  Murdoch's  empire  is  iibnut 
to  move  several  gear  changes,  you 
must  grasp  the  technical  advances 
in  television.  In  a nutshell,  digital 
broadcasting  is  the  transmission  of 
high-quality  TV  along  frequencies 
previously  not  powerful  enough  In 
lie  used  for  TV.  Because  the  signal 
travel**  in  liites  of  infuri nation  nulicr 
than  the  conventional  analog,  it  may 
be  ci  impressed  during  iitiiiMiiissiuu 
.mil  then  di*c*impiv>serl  when  ii 
reaches  a I V set.  Vast  amounts  of 
informal  ion  may  therefore  lu*  car- 
i lied  and  this  will  enable,  tor  in- 
-lauei-.  USkyU  to  broadcast  up  to 
I .riM  cl  i an  nel.s  simultaneously. 

A digital  broadcast  also  adds 
greatly  lu  the  quality  of  die  picture 
and  allows  the  viewer  to  watch  a 
, wide-screen  I V (hat  can  also  lake  a 
I sidebar  of  different  programmes. 
So,  while  watching  the  football,  you 
may  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  news 
nr  another  match  — all  of  which 
makes  II  the  perfect  advance  for  Hie 
Age  of  Distraction. 

The  more  important  point  is  that  j 
a digital  broadcast  does  not  have  to  I 


gu  through  a satellite.  It  tntiy  be  re- 
ceived by  a conventional  aerial  and 
TV  set.  provided  the  viewer  lias  a 
device  known  as  a set-top  box  to 
convert  the  stream  of  digital  infor- 
mation into  sound  and  pictures. 

'lids  is  where  Murdoch  coincs  in 
and  where  everyone  gets  confused. 

BSkyB  has  announced  that  it  will 
launch  n digital  service  next  year 
ami  lor  this  a special  set-top  box  will 
lie  designed  and  mtirketed.  Mur- 
doch's box  will  be  tailored  to  do  two 
things:  decompress  the  stream  of 
digital  informal  inn  anil  then  decode 
it.  Alter  all  this  is  n subscription  ser- 
vice and.  like  the  present  signal 
from  Sky,  will  l«*  broadcast  in  code 
mi  that  only  those  who  have  paid 
will  he  nhle  to  watch. 

Parallel  to  Murdoch's  activity  are 
the  pill  ns  by  Britain's  established 
broadcasters  — the  BBC  channels, 
ITV  stations  and  Channel  4 — to  de- 
velop digital  broadcast ing.  Remem- 
ber, the  digital  signal  may  be 
conventionally  transmitted  from  a 
terrestrial  station  and  all  that  is 
needed  by  llu*  viewer  is  a set-top 
box.  The  trouble  is  that:  Murdoch 
has  already  put  out  lenders  for  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  his  own 
hox.  It  will  be  on  the  market  well  be- 
fore any  equivalent  device  can  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  terrestrial 
broadcasters. 


THIS  IS  THE  crucial  ndvan- 
lage  he  has  seized.  For  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the 
British  market  will  accept  two  sepa- 
rate boxes  for  the  satellite  and  ter- 
restrial digital  services.  As  Michael 
Starks,  head  of  the  BBC  digital  pro- 
ject said  in  May:  “It's  no  good  us 
getting  uur  signals  to  every  house- 
hold unless  we  can  be  reliably  re- 
ceived on  the  householder's 
consumer  equipment.  And  most 
householders  will  buy  one  receiver 
Iboxl." 

The  point  about  these  boxes  is 
that  their  manufacture  is  costly  and 
requires  guaranteed  orders.  While 
Murdoch  lias  die  commercial  drive 
to  back  the  manufacture  of  his  box 
with  orders,  the  terrestrial  broad- 
casters don’t.  They  are  waiting  pas- 
sively to  see  what  his  box  looks  like 
and  whether  it  can  be  adapted  to 
take  terrestrial  digital  signals. 

Murdoch  naturally  got  the  point 
of  all  lliis  lung  before  anyone  else. 
In  effect  lie  has  set  up  what  is 
knou'ii  in  the  trade  as  tilt*  “gateway" 
to  digital  services.  Fur  a period  his 
gateway  will  be  tin*  sole  means  of 
access  tr>  the  new  TV  technology. 
Kveu  the  BBC  and  ITV  comjianies 
haw  come  lu  recognise  that  they 
must  dance  to  his  lime.  iiUlimigh 
tlu-y  cmilimii*  to  insist  vehemently 
that  the  development  of  the  alien ia- 
live  terrestrial  service  will  go  ahead 
and  dial  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  manufacture  their  own  device. 

So  it  would  seem  that  you  have  a 
simple  race  between  die  satellite 
ami  ler  rest  rial  delivery  digital  sys- 
tems in  which  Murdoch  lias  a head 
start.  But  it  Is  not  nearly  as  simple 
as  dint  because  the  BMC  mid  the 
biggest  ITV  company  — C I ran  at  la  — 
have  signed  up  to  be  among  the  ISO 
services  offered  on  Murdoch's 
satellite. 

Tliis  is  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. After  ail,  Murdoch  threw  the 
BBC  off  his  Star  satellite  in  Asia  be- 


cause it  was  offending  (tie  Chinese 
government  with  its  news  coverage. 
But  now,  in  a display  of  corporate 
forgiveness  or  forgetfulness,  the 
BBC  plans  to  entrust  all  its  services 
to  him.  without  guarantees  lhat  they 
will  not  be  buried  on  the  pro- 
gramme guide,  or  placed  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  digital  spectrum. 

More  important  is  that  if  BBC 
and  Granada  go  on  the  BSkyB  satel- 
lite, there  is  a considerably  reduced 
incentive  for  them  to  establish  a ter- 
restrial service  which  competes 
with  Murdoch. 

It's  all  very  odd:  on  the  one  hand 
the  Corporation  is  co-operating  with 
Murdoch  by  adding  to  the  value  of 
his  service,  yet  on  the  other  it  is- 
sues a statement  — from  a pam- 
phlet called  A Glorious  Future 
(August  23)  — like  this:  “The  first 
danger  is  the  dominance  of  the 
Gateway  into  the  home.  No  one  per- 
son or  group  should  be  able  to 
abuse  control  of  the  set-top  box  to 
inhibit  competition.  If  the  digital  age 
is  to  fulfil  its  true  potential  we  need 
in  the  UK  a unified  regulatory 
framework  to  ensure  open  and  non- 
discri minatory  access  to  providers 
on  fair  financial  terms." 

Laudable  stuff,  but  plainly  the 
BBC  tins  understood  that  no  one  in 
government  or  its  agencies  has 
taken  the  slightest  notice.  The 
Broadcasting  Bill  which  was  en- 
acted in  tiie  slimmer  failed  to  intro- 
duce measures  to  control 
Murdoch's  o[>eraiion  of  the  gate- 
way. Meanwhile  an  investigation  by 
tile  Office  of  Fair  Trading  was 
apiKirenlly  reassured  by  BSkyB, 
which  suit!  dial  it  would  nut  act 
unfairly. 

One  luis  the  impression  of  the  es- 
tablishment discreetly  waving  Mur- 
doch through.  It  is  an  impression 
shared  in  the  City.  "There  have 
been  run  tours",  said  a media  analyst 
from  one  of  the  big  financial  groups, 
Thai  Ik-  has  contacted  both  main 
parlies  . . . rumours  of  him  having 
lunch  with  Michael  Heseltine  und 
nlso  talking  to  other  side." 

Certainly  he  has  talked  lu 
Ltbours  leader,  Tony  Blair,  on 
broader  aspects  of  his  media  inter- 
ests. Andrew  Neil  recalls  in  his  book 
n meeting  between  Murdoch  and 
Blair:  “The  dinner  went  very  well. 


Blair  disenvered  Rupert  was  not  the 
ogre  his  parly  had  painted  . . . Blair 
indicated  that  media  ownership 
rules  would  not  lie  onerous  under 
Labour,  Rupert  that  his  newspapers 
would  not  be  wedded  to  the  Tories.” 

If  the  Labour  leader  is  prepared 
to  be  accommodating  on  the  owner- 
ship of  newspa|>ers  by  a foreign  na- 
tional, there  is  no  renson  why  lie 
would  object  to  the  advantages  Mur- 
doch is  taking  for  himself  in  digital 
TV.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  which  is  persuaded  by 
the  argument  that  Murdoch  lias 
taken  huge  risks  in  the  launch  of 
satellite  TV  and  is  due  an  initial  pe- 
riod of  protected  growth.  With  an 
election  imminent,  it  would  be  crazy 
for  either  main  parly  to  take  on 
Murdoch  now.  but  this  is  not  a mea- 
sure of  their  cowardice,  rather  of 
Mr  Murdoch's  power,  which  we 
should  remind  ourselves  is  held  by 
someone  who  doesn't  even  have  the 
vote  in  Britain. 

There  are  some  worries  in  Parlia- 
ment. Labour's  National  Heritage 
spokesman,  Jack  Cunningham,  said 
this:  “We  raised  the  issue  of  com- 
mon standards  for  digital  television 
throughout  the  Broadcasting  Bill.  It 
was  our  strong  view  that  these  regu- 
latory matters  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Bill  and  not  left  to 
secondary  legislation.  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley  deliberately  prevented  tliis 
from  being  done.’' 


Regulation  on  the  design 

of  the  box  has  come  in  the 
form  of  a statutory  instru- 
ment, which  has  been  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try and  will  be  enforced  by  Oftel, 
the  regulatory  body  for  television.  It 
reads:  “When  granting  licences  to 
manufacturers  of  consumer  equi|i- 
uienl,  holders  of  industrial  property 
rights  to  conditional  access  prod- 
ucts und  systems  shall  have  the 
duty  lhat  this  is  done  in  fair,  reason- 
able nnd  non-discriminalory  terms." 
What  this  says  is  that  Murdoch's 
box  must  not  exclude  other  broad- 
casters. 

Oftel  may  also  like  to  look  at 
British  Telecom's  relationship  with 
Murdoch.  Tliis  is  a widely  ignored 
aspect  of  the  digital  revolution,  be- 
cause only  a few  have  anticipated 


the  way  things  will  develop.  BTsin 
terest  in  Murdoch's  set-top  hi>x  i>io 
do  with  the  huge  amount  uf  trio  • 
phone  traffic  that  digital  bmadca*!- 
ing  is  expected  to  generate  fr«n 
people  interacting  with  their  TVs.  ( 
Within  five  years  or  $u  we  will  h*  . 
able  to  summon  videos  and  pur- 
chase  things  we  see  uii  TV.  ( >nr  or- 
ders in  response  to  the  digital  signal  ■ 
coming  into  the  house  will  be  made  , 
along  a telephone  line. 

At  present  the  established  terres- 
trial  broadcasters  have  done  no 
such  deal,  which  means  this  BT 
facility'  will  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  Murdoch's  service. 

The  box  is  important  but  in  sunw 
ways  it  is  a disti  nction,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  Murdoch  has  realised 
this.  What  matters  to  him  is  launch- 
ing first  witli  a range  of  appealing 
programmes.  If  the  BBC  and 
Granada  want  to  add  to  his  portfolio, 
all  well  and  good.  But  the  main  sales 
drive  will  be  made  by  sportinft 
rights  and  movies,  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  Sky's  success  in 
Britain.  Conveniently  for  Murdock 
they  also  happen  to  be  the  two  areas 
of  broadcasting  which  benefit  most 
from  widescreen  TV  — that  is  to  say 
digital  broadcasting. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  cams 
seem  to  fall  so  well  for  him.  But 
there  again  Murdoch  has  the  ge- 
nitis  and  aggression  to  thltlk 
through  likely  developments.  then 
act  on  his  conclusions.  He  is  also 
adaptable.  Five  years  ago.  W 
thought  movies  would  do  the  inck 
at  Sky,  but  then  he  realised  sport 
was  bringing  in  far  more  viewers, 
which  explains  why  he  is  now  fifF1*' 
ing  so  hard  to  to  win  sporting  ngnts 

all  over  the  world. 

At  the  News  Corp's  annual  niee- 

ing  in  Ariel  aide  earlier  this  yf^* 
Murdoch  made  his  strategy  P'a,F; 
"We  have  the  long-terms  rights  >■ 
most  countries  to  major  spornng 
events  and  we  will  he  doing  In  As 
what  we  intend  to  do  elsewhere  u 
the  world  — that  is,  use  sports  as ' 
battering  rant  and  a lead  offering 
all  our  pay  television  operations. 

Sport  is  what  will  make  Murdoch 
the  de  facto  gatekeeper,  Ir  respect' 
of  what  boxes  are  silting  on  top 
ourTV  sets.  That  is  the  only  thing 
continued  on  ps*)8 
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Criminals  beware 


Sarah  Boseley  meets 
the  women  pitting  their 
brains  against  Britain's 
cleverest  crooks 


m NGST-RIDDEN  and  bat- 
tered,  a maverick  voice 
mm  among  the  conventional  de- 
tectives, television’s  police  psycho- 
logist Fitz  in  Cracker  is  an  anti-hero 
as  remote  as  Jupiter  from  the  real 
thing  — which  in  Cleveland,  since 
October,  has  been  n young  woman 
named  Joanne  Cholerton.  Aged  25. 
fresh  out  of  university,  sporty  and 
full  of  enthusiasm,  Cholerton  has 
none  of  the  taint  of  criminality  and 
vice,  half-drowned  in  whisky  and 
cigarette  smoke,  that  infects  the 
characters  of  every  TV  police 
drama.  Yet  for  all  that,  there  is  a pio- 
neering toughness  about  her.  How 
many  young  women  would  have  the 
gall  to  walk  into  a police  station  and 
tell  a bunch  of  seasoned  detectives 
that  there  are  belter  ways  of  doing 
their  job? 

"I'm  usually  the  only  woman  in 
the  room  and  most  of  them  have 
more  experience  than  I have  years. 
It  look  a few  weeks  for  me  to  fit  in.” 
Cholerton  says  with  a grin.  There 
have  been,  she  admits,  some  scep- 
tics, but  she  is  in  no  way  abashed  at 
the  situation  she  is  in:  a lone  young 
civilian  in  an  institution  notorious 
for  its  treatment  uf  women;  a psy- 
chologist hired  on  an  untested  pro- 
ject, full  of  theory  about  the 
workings  of  the  criminal  mind  but 
with  next  to  no  acquaintance  with 
i your  actual  unwashed  villain. 

Yet  Cholerti.ni  has  already  con- 
founded some  of  the  doubters.  “We 
had  somebody  in  for  burglary  the 
other  day.  I said:  'Question  him 
nboui  these  four  as  well’  and  got  the 
information  together  for  the  detec- 
tives. They  ended  up  charging  him 
with  all  five."  Her  face  lights  up. 

Cleveland  police  have  broken 
new  ground  by  appointing  her  to 
spend  a year  profiling  the  burglars 
of  Hartlepool,  an  industrial  town 
bordering  the  North  Sea.  Psycholo- 
gists, like  her  Lutor  at  Liverpool  uni- 
versity, Professor  David  Canter, 
have  been  called  in  on  serious  indi- 


vidual cases  before,  such  as  the 
Yorkshire  Ripper  and  Rachel  Nick- 
ell  murder  inquiries;  they  have  also 
been  popularised  (and  glamorised) 
by  such  screen  characters  as  Rob- 
bie Coltrane’s  Fitz  In  Cracker  and 
Jodie  Foster's  Agent  Clarice  Star- 
ling in  The  Silence  OfThe  Lambs. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  in 
real  life  being  used  to  target  what 
the  police  call  volume  crime.  Bur- 
glary, Cholerton  will  tell  you,  is  the 
biggest  problem  any  police  force 
has  to  deal  with.  “When  burglary  is 
high,  all  other  crimes  are  high  as 
well.  These  people  are  prolific 
thieves.  It  is  like  you  and  me  going 
out  to  work  every  day  — they  just 
go  out  and  commit  crime." 

Her  job,  then,  is  to  study  the 
hard-core  criminals  of  Hartlepool. 
Four  detectives  have  been  specially 
trained  to  visit  every  house  that  is 
burgled  ;uul  return  with  a 33-page 
pro  forma  that  will  give  the  psycho- 
logist far  more  information  than  the 
average  crime  report  She  needs  to 
know  what  lie  did  and  did  not  do; 
what  he  took  and  what  he  left 

Matching  features  of  these 
crimes.  Cholerton  is  able  to  recog- 
nise the  behaviour  of  certain  bur- 
glars and  even  to  tell  detectives 
more  or  less  where  they  might  live. 
She  can  narrow  die  list  of  suspects 
to  a few  — perhaps  even  one  — > who 
has  committed  such  crimes  before 
and  may  lie  known  to  the  police. 

“The  very  experienced  detectives 
know  what  is  going  on  and  probably 
have  a good  idea  who  is  committing 
the  crimes,  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  it,  they  are  usually  wrong,” 
Cholerton  says  matter-of-factly. 
"Rather  than  using  their  experience 
and  intuition,  we  are  looking  sys- 
tematically to  target  these  people.” 

She  is  one  of  a new  breed  from 
Liverpool  university's  investigative 
psychology  unit  — the  only  place  in 
Britain  that  trains  graduates  specifi- 
cally for  such  police  work.  It  lias 
been  running  for  only  four  years, 
yet  half  a dozen  police  forces  in 
Britain,  and  others  overseas,  have 
taken  its  students. 

Canter  is  indignant  at  the  com- 
parisons between  fictional  psycholo- 
gists and  the  real  ones.  All  of  it,  lie 
says,  is  based  on  wrong  premises. 
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Joanne  Cholerton:  i take  a lot  of  flak’ 


phot.  . STij.yu  ouirt-f-iSioe 


‘To  make  a serial  killer  interesting, 
there  is  a tendency  to  make  him  ver- 
bally very  sophisticated  and  able  to 
avoid  police  detection.  But  if  you  do 
a study  of  how  they  get  caught,  it  is 
often  through  silly  mistakes  like 
leaving  fingerprints  or  releasing  a 
victim  who  can  identify  them.  They 
are  not  these  brilliant  minds." 

Most  extraordinarily  of  all,  he 
claims  many  detectives  are  them- 
selves Liken  in  by  fictions  that  are 
stranger  than  life.  "It  is  fascinating 
when  you  talk  to  police  officers  how 
they  will  be  making  assumptions 
early  on  about  who  they  are  looking 


for  that  don't  concur  with  the  facts 
of  criminological  literature.  In  a 
child  abuse  case,  for  example,  the 
idea  that  it  will  be  a dirty  old  man  in 
a mac  hanging  around  the  school 
gates  is  very  strong,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  a local  youngster.” 

Now  his  students,  Canter  claims, 
"are  ratliing  the  police  chains  . . . 
making  them  reconsider  a lot  of 
what  they  do.” 

The  potential  for  mutual  unhappi- 
ness is  enormous.  Cholerton  recog- 
nises tliis  in  her  praise  for 
Cleveland.  "It  is  a huge  initiative  for 
them  and  it  is  very  brave  of  them  to 
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be  the  first  to  implement  it."  But  it  is 
she  who  stands  to  get  the  rough 
ride.  HI  do  have  to  stand  up  and  take 
a lot  of  flak,"  she  admits.  "But  I look 
for  challenges." 

Karyn  McClusky  joined  another 
innovative  force,  East  Sussex,  last 
year  from  Canter’s  course.  She  says 
she  has  encountered  no  resistance 
from  police  officers.  "I  have  had 
every  bit  of  help  from  Sussex.  I’m 
very  impressed  with  them.  I ex- 
pected a lot  of  reticence.  I got 
none." 

She  is  aged  31,  leaches  boxing  as 
a hobby,  has  a degree  in  nursing, 
worked  in  the  prison  service  and 
was  once  manager  of  a company  — 
all  of  which  must  help  command 
some  respect,  together  with  her  love 
of  the  job  and.  she  points  out,  the 
fact  that  her  efforts  reduce  the  work 
of  the  detectives.  “They  may  have  n 
hundred  suspects  nnd  we  are  saying 
these  are  the  three  to  look  at  first." 

At  the  scene  of  the  crime,  she  will 
be  looking  at  the  way  the  offender 
got  into  the  properly:  “But  how  they 
possess  the  house  when  they  are*  in 
there  is  much  more  indicative.  It 
gives  you  nn  idea  of  (lie  criminal  his- 
tory — if  they  have  been  in  prison 
or  not.  for  instance.  They  become 
much  more  forensically  aware  once 
they  have  been  in  prison.  Then 
there  are  things  like  nrtifice  — con- 
ning their  way  into  people's  houses 
or  using  children.” 

Sarah  Wnrdle,  a Canter  student  in 
the  area  intelligence  unit  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan I’nlicc*.  will  be  moving  in 
January  in  New  Scotland  Yard's  in- 
telligence directorate. 

“WIimi  we  Him  arrived,  it  was  a 
very  new  riling  and  it  has  taken 
quite  a while  for  us  to  learn  about 
the  police  force  itself  and  to  show 
the  benefits  of  our  work."  she  says. 
"There  are-  policemen  who  aui> 
have  been  initially  sceptical,  but  it 
didn't  lake  lung  to  prove  our  worth 
— about  five  or  six  months.  We're 
here  really  as  support  tools  — not  to 
take  away  police  jobs." 

These  are  outgoing,  confident, 
professional  women  who  are  break- 
ing new  ground  and  loving  it.  If  the 
work  they  are  doing  is  having  any- 
thing like  the  impact  Canter  claims, 
then  there  is  a small  but  very  posi- 
tive revolution  going  on  in  some  of 
Britain’s  more  go-ahead  police 
forces.  It  can  only  be  good  news  for 
women  — and  for  the  crime  rate. 


Keeper  of  the  global  gate 


Continued  from  page  16 
you  need  to  understand  about  the 
launch  of  digital  TV  by  Sky.  Now 
that  he  has  his  head  start  and  a 
menu  of  programmes,  there  isn’t  re- 
ally very  much  legislators  can  do  — 
particularly  at  this  moment  in  the 
electoral  cycle. 

Murdoch  has  sensed  that  there 
simply  isn’t  the  political  will  to  con- 
tain his  power  in  Britain.  Indeed,  he 
has  discovered  all  over  the  world 
mat  national  governments  will  drop 
their  objections  to  his  plans  for 
short-term  political  advantage. 

He  is  adept  at  local  fire-fighting 
and  with  an  empire  that  now 
stretches  from  Australia  through 
Asia  to  Europe  and  America,  he 
must  expect  the  odd  local  difficulty. 

the  main  point  is  that  News 
Lorp  has  arrived  at  an  extraordinar- 
»y  significant  moment  in  its  devel- 
opment. The  five  years  since 
Murdoch’s  desperate  global  pilgrim- 
age to  refinance  his  company  have 
produced  technical  breakthroughs 
of  which  even  he  had  never 
dreamed.  Today  his  is  one  of  the 
ew  world  companies  with  the  appa- 
raius  and  the  central  command  to 


apply  them  quickly.  He  is  absorbed 
by  the  immediate  opportunity  that 
may  be  gained  in  what  is  the  brief 
aperture  between  'invention  and 
general  application. 

He  said  last  July:  “When  you  are 
the  monopoly  distributor  you  are  in- 
clined to  dictate."  The  Americans  are 
beginning  to  get  the  picture  that  in 
the  age  of  information  it  Is  the  means 
of  distribution,  not  supply,  that  call 
the  shots.  Viacom’s  chairman,  Sum- 
ner Redstone,  who  had  been  forced 
to  sell  an  interest  in  one  of  his  com- 
panies to  Murdoch  in  order  to  get  it 
on  to  BSkyB,  said  earlier  this  year 
“Rupert  wants  to  rule  the  world  and 
he  seems  to  be  doing  it." 

Murdoch's  expansion  is  vertigi- 
nous. As  if  overseeing  the  digital 
project  in  Britain  isn't  enough,  next 
year  Murdoch  will  launch  ASkyB  — 
American  Sky  Broadcasting  — 
which  will  offer  some  200  channels 
to  the  vast  US  market.  He  has  also 
done  deals  with  national  telecom 
companies  such  as  MCI  in  the  US 
and  BT  in  Britain  to  launch  Internet 
service  companies.  His  on-line  ven- 
ture witli  BT,  Springboard,  will  be 
used,  among  other  things,  to  pub- 


lish a programme  guide  for  BSkyB’s 
satellite  digital  service. 

The  whole  structure  of  News 
Corp  interlocks  beautifully,  so  that 
the  components  support  each  other 
throughout  the  world.  It's  not  sim- 
ply in  terms  of  revenue  and  services 
but  also  in  propaganda.  If  a politi- 
cian or  businessman  stands  in  the 
way  of  Murdoch's  advance,  any  of 
his  newspapers  in  four  continents 
may  be  swiftly  deployed  to  remove 
the  obstacle.  It  is  as  if  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearat  were  alive  again. 

The  tone  of  menace  his  newspa- 
pers employ  is  precisely  what 
scares  the  pants  off  British  politi- 
cians. 

If  anyone  doubts  his  antipathy  to 
liberal  democracy  or  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  newspaper  editors  they 
hHve  only  to  read  Andrew  Neil’s 
book.  Neil,  once  a close  colleague  of 
Murdoch’s,  who  moved  the  Sunday 
Times  to  Wapping  and  helped  to 
bnil  out  Sky  TV  in  its  early  stages, 
was  immediately  sidelined  when  his 
newspaper’s  coverage  began  to 
threaten  Murdoch’s  TV  interests  in 
southeast  Asia.  Murdoch  hns  loyalty 
only  to  his  ambition  and  Ills  chil- 
dren, who  are  being  groomed  in  var- 
ious quarters  of  his  empire  to  take 
over.  For  someone  so  wholly  op- 


posed to  the  inherited  power  of  the 
royal  family,  he  is  displaying  re- 
markably dynastic  tendencies. 

It  is  nearly  18  years  since  the 
Conservative  parly  came  to  power 
and  slightly  less  since  Murdoch 
bought  Times  Newspapers  and 
began  his  remarkable  expansion. 
The  Conservatives  have  been 
benevolent  in  the  extreme  to  Rupert 
Murdoch.  This  has  allowed  him  to 
use  Britain  as  a cash  cow  and  a 
launch-pad  to  America,  where  he 
challenges  the  three  main  entertain- 
ment corporations  of  Time  Warner, 
Disney  and  Viacom.  He  is  now  a 
world  power  and  as  far  as  lie  is  con- 
cerned Britain  is  little  more  than  a 
ridiculous  parish  of  chatterers. 

The  reaction  of  British  politicians 
is  to  receive  him  for  lunch  and  to  do 
tricks  for  him  at  his  conferences. 
They  fuss  about  the  loss  of  national 
sovereignty  to  the  European  Union, 
yet  never  for  one  moment  note  the 
concessions  that  have  been  made  in 
Britain's  national  affairs  to  fills  sar- 
donic global  operator. 

Politicians  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  pragmatic  view  tliat 
Murdoch  is  a fact  of  British  political 
life.  But  if  they  were  to  regard  him 
not  as  a means  to  victory  in  an  elec- 
tion but  rather  as  one  of  the  more 


important  electoral  issues,  Britain 
might  begin  to  claw  back  some  of  its 
independence.  There  are,  after  all, 
many  ways  that  Murdoch's  pres- 
ence in  Britain  can  be  addressed. 
There  is  the  question  of  his  paying 
UK  tax.  In  1995,  for  Instance,  he 
paid  not  one  penny  of  the  35  per 
cent  corporation  tax:  Is  there  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  be 
pressed  to  reveal  exactly  the  net- 
work of  offshore  companies  which 
claim  tax  advantages  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world? 

And  what  of  his  growing  spread 
in  the  British  media?  At  present  he 
has  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
newspaper  market  and  with  the 
built-in  advantages  of  launching 
satellite  digital  broadcasting  early 
he  is  likely  to  achieve  a 25  per  cent 
penetration  of  that  market.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  to  haul  Murdoch  in  front  of 
parliamentary  committees  to  face 
questions  about  the  independence 
of  his  editors,  the  persistent  bias  of 
his  newspapers,  his  trading  prac- 
tices and  the  total  disregard  for 
British  television  culture  and  the 
sporting  calendar. 

But  all  the  Government  does  Is 
wave  feeble  statutory  instruments 
and  hope  that  Rupert  Murdoch  will 
behave.  Dream  on. 
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Letter  from  Bermuda  Elizabeth  Jones 


To  the  glory  of  blinkered  belief 

ft  1 OVEMBER  17, 1996,  I to  listening  and  worshipping  ] What  is  remarkable 
I Bermuda's  Cobb's  Hill  outside.  In  1800.  the  Reverend  Fraserwas  himself  a si 
/ V Methodist  Church  held  its  John  Stephen  son.  the  first  missionary  work  attrat 


A i OVEMBER  17, 1996, 

/ \ / Bermuda's  Cobb'a  Hill 
/ V Methodist  Church  held  its 
anniversary  service  exactly  169 
years  after  it  was  completed  and 
dedicated. 

The  building  itself  19  simply 
constructed  with  grey-pointed 
walls,  green  woodon  shutters,  a 
white-ridged  roof  and  a rather 
squnt  stone  spire  left  unpainted, 
as  is  customary  in  Bermuda. 

But  the  sign  affixed  to  the  gate- 
wny  gives  the  clue  to  the  power- 
ful story  of  the  church's  history. 
It  says:  "Dedicated  to  the  Glory 
of  Gnd.  Built  by  Staves  in  the 
Moonlight." 

Slaves  in  Bermuda  were  often 
forbidden  from  nt tending  church 
with  the  result  dint  they  resorted 


to  listening  and  worshipping 
outside.  In  1800,  the  Reverend 
John  Stephenson,  the  first 
Wesleyan  missionary  to 
regularly  preach  in  Bermuda, 
wub  fined  £50  and  imprisoned 
for  six  months  because  he  had 
committed  the  "crime"  of 
preaching  to  slaves  and  to  "free 
men  of  colour".  He  wns  de- 
fended, albeit  unaucceBsftdly, 
by  John  Christie  Esten,  a lawyer, 
who  later  became  Bermuda's 
chief  Justice. 

In  1818  a young  evangelist, 
Edward  Fraser,  came  to 
Bermuda  from  Barbados  and 
preHchcd  to  the  staves  encourag- 
ing them  to  build  their  own 
church.  He  was  later  to  become 
nn  ordained  minister. 


What  is  remarkable  is  that 
Fraserwas  himself  a slave.  His 
missionary  work  attracted  the 
notice  of  Eaten,  who  In  1825 
sold  to  the  slaves  a plot  of  land 
for  10  shillings  so  that  their 
dream  of  a church  could  become 
reality.  Under  Fraser’s  supervi- 
sion, they  toiled  mostly  through 
moonlit  nights  and  during  the 
odd  holiday.  They  cut  the  Btone 
from  nearby  quarries,  and 
women  and  children  helped  by 
carrying  the  stone  blocks  on 
their  heads,  shoulders  and  backs. 

There  wbb  no  moon  the  night 
of  this  year’s  anniversary,  but  In 
spite  of  the  blustery  weather  the 
simple  wooden  pews  were 
packed.  As  I listened  to  the 
gospel  hymns,  "Consider  my 


Soul”  and  "The  Storm  Is  Passing 
Over”,  I felt  comforted  that  faith 
and  determination  can  tran- 
scend even  the  worst  of 
sociological  and  political  evils. 
Today,  many  Bermudians  are 
descendants  of  the  first  black 
leaders  and  members  of  Cobb's 
Hill  Church.  Indeed,  after  the 
next  election  one  descendant, 
Jennifer  Smith,  may  well  become 
the  first  woman  premier. 

And  yet,  In  the  middle  of  the 
service,  I felt  disquiet  One 
speaker  explained  the  history 
and  mentioned  that  the  church 
had  recently  chosen  to  break  ite 
association  with  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  When  the 
guest  preacher  gave  his  sermon, 
the  reason  became  abundantly 
clear.  The  church,  he  said,  must 
resist  "demons”  that  threaten  it 
— those  demons  are  “homosex- 
uals and  lesbians  who  cannot  be 
fruitful  because  they  cannot 
multiply”. 


GUARDIAN  WEBJLy 

Decambw  a 19* 

Ike  United  Church  of  Canada 
will  accept  homosexuals  as  mini*, 
tors  but  Cobb's  Hill  wlU  not  And  if 
the  preacher  is  to  he  believed,  ii 
will  not  welcome  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  either. 

I  should  not  he  surprised. 
Until  1994,  homosexuality  in 
Bermuda  was  Illegal.  The  vote  to 
change  the  law  caused  massive 
controversy  and  an  outpouring 
of  vitriolic  criticism  from  funda- 
mentalists, both  black  and 
white.  Laws  may  change  fast  but 
attitudes  do  not 

During  the  service  one 
speaker  voiced  the  hope  that 
Cobb's  Hill  Church  would  make 
its  200th  anniversary.  WlU  it 
take  that  long  before  the  whole 
church  realises  that  the  niOBt 
dangerous  “demon"  to  threaten 
the  Christian  message  is  the 
hypocrisy  that  gives  rise  to  exclu- 
sion? After  all,  it  was  hypocrisy 
that  allowed  Christians  to  sup- 
port slavery  In  the  first  place. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


\A  WHICH  countries  do  not 
If  If  have  any  McDonald's? 

RAONGOUA  has  no  McDonald's. 

/ v / There  are  several  possihlc  rea- 
sons: Big  Maes  don't  contain  nearly 
nn mgh  grease  nml  arc  too  tender  for 
Mongolian  taste;  mutton,  goat,  yaU 
and  camel  burgers  have  yet  to  be  in- 
vented; and  Mongolian  meal  simply 
tastes  ton  good.  However,  we  can 
just  see  the  Me  Goal  baked  in  its  uwn 
skin  over  red-hot  stores  talcing  off  if 
only  McDonald's  had  the  initiative. 
— David  Hollingityrth  mid  Elizabeth 
\ Hughes,  Ulaanhaatar,  Mongolia 

ERMUDA  has  no  McDonald's. 

However,  therein  lies  a story 
worthy  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Some 
lift  years  ago,  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  sneaked  into  Bermuda. 
Horrified  defender*  of  the  “British" 
image  banned  further  franchises,  in 
tiie  late  eighties,  McDonald's  upened 
on  the  US  base,  and  the  US  Navy  de- 
cided 10  allow  Bermudians  access 
once  a week  to  sample  the  wares. 
The  base  was  closed  in  1995.  and 
with  it  went  McDonald's. 

A few  months  Inter,  the  premier 
of  13  years  resigned  (following  the 
defeat  of  his  independence  referen- 
dum! and  within  weeks  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  been  given 
permission  to  set  up  a company  to 
operate  McDonald’s.  There  was 
; outrage. 

| A former  deputy  premier  then 
brought  a bill  to  parliament  banning 
1 .ill  fast-food  franchises  including, 
1 iv  1 in;  ic  lively.  McDonalds.  This 
! passed  the  House  with  the  assis- 
tance  the  opposition  and  a group 
of  "rebel"  MPs.  Hio  Senate  defeated 
the  bill,  su  it  then  had  to  go  back  to 
1 the  House.  In  late  November  the  hill 
| came  up  for  discussion.  As  the  spoil* 
' mh  was  nut  in  the  l louse  ilu- 
1 Speaker  threw  out  the  bill.  And  so 
■ lienimtU  has  nn  Me  Dunn  Id's,  but 
! i«»v  Iuav  much  longer?  — Sue 
I Simons.  iUiuuufa 


■'  JAMIE  FERUI  -SON  is  a link-  nut 
U ill  dale  tlVceillbi.T  lk  India's 
lit  si  Ml- Duiialirs  opened  in  Delhi  in 
October,  ll  is  the  World's  til  . -I  beef- 
free  McDonald's.  I had  a Maharaja 
Mac.  1 11. sir  with  lamb.  — Nit  I; 
1 1 7m7i  h 1 ‘tul.  tic  item . Switzerland 


1 O EYt.'IIELf.ES,  m the  Indian 
I O 1 >ce;»ii.  dues  nut  have  a McDon- 
! .ild’s.  However,  fui  innately  fur  j 
returning  ••x|KttriaicS.  Gal  wick  .iif-  I 
' port  dues.  — Aj  Tctfrrv.  Victoria.  ] 
; .Vi vhfUrs  > 


j f ZBEK1STAN  has  Korenn 
burgers.  Turkish  burgers  and 
downright  Inedible  burgers  but  as 
yet  no  McDonald's.  And  1 don’t 
believe  that  the  company  has 
branched  out  into  Kazakhstan, 
Turkmenistan,  Kyrgyzstan  or  Tajik- 
istan either.  — Emma  Webb,  Untied 
Nations . Tashkent,  Uzbekistan 

rHERE  is  no  McDonald's  in 
Ecuador  but  there  have  been 
advertisements  recently  seeking 
investors  with  $1.5  million  to  start  a 
franchise.  — Ken  MacHarg.  Quito. 
Ecuador 

THERE  is  nn  McDonald's  in  Sri 
Linku  — is  this  paradise?  — 
Alyson  HUbournc,  OSC,  Sri  Lanka 

A I IRVANA  — Ken  Frank.  Izmir, 
I V Turkey 


CAiV  ventriloquists  "throw” 
their  voices?  If  genuine,  how 
is  the  phenomenon  achieved? 

THE  HUMAN  ear  has  two  basic 
methods  of  locating  the  source 
of  a sound.  The  first  involves  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lime  of  arrival  of  the 
leading  edge  of  h sound  at  the  two 
ears.  The  sound  is  presumed  to  be 
nearer  the  ear  that  hears  it  first. 
There  is  nothing  a ventriloquist  can 
do  to  subvert  this  mechanism. 

Tiie  other  method  is  based  on  the 
shape  of  the  pinna,  the  external 
fleshy  protuberance  often  referred 
to  as  the  “ear".  It  is  «i  symmetrical, 
anil  has  very  different  frequency- 
response  characteristics  in  different 
direct  ions.  By  noting  the  frequency 
envelope  of  a sound  in  each  ear.  and 
comparing  dint  with  an  inter  util 
“ideal”  version  of  the  sound,  tlu-  lis- 
u-iu-r  can  work  out  whether  Oil- 
sound  came  from  the  left  or  right, 
front  or  hack,  and  whether  from 
above  or  beh  1 w ear  level. 

By  carefully  shaping  the  frequen- 
cies produced  by  the  voice,  a ventril- 
oquist can.  in  principle,  min  tic  tin- 
frequency  envelope  of  a voice  com- 
ing from  a din-ctiuu  other  ti  1:111  tin- 
real  mu\  01  course.  .1  ventriloquist 
who  is  «n  pertonm-r  is  jtiM  a*  likely 
to  use  slage-nuigic  iirluiiqin-s.  such 
misdirection  and  sheer  slum- 
ni;iii>hip,.i>  lie  is  louse  difficult  and 
complex  voice  control.  — Richard 
liits&oitg, . \cbni,  Muxtiehusclh.  USA 


Here,  there  but  not  quite  everywhere  . . . McDonald's  has  reached 
Tiananmen  Square  but  not  Mongolia  or  Bermuda  photo,  mice  cjng 


IN  f 7:'iV TRUJ tQi f/SM.  wlntl  is 
f “thrown"  is  not  the  ventriloquist's 
voice,  blit  the  listener's  perception. 


The  listener  identifies  the  wrong 
physical  source  of  the  voice  through 
an  illusion  created  by  the  ventrilo- 
quist. While  the  dummy  or  puppet 
is  allegedly  talking,  the  ventriloquist 
articulates  speech  without  moving 
Ups  or  jaw,  and  holds  the  mouth 
slightly  open  so  dial  sound  escapes 
yet  movements  are  not  readily  visi- 
ble. Humans  are  easily  fooled  when 
visual  and  auditory  signals  conflict. 
The  listener  connects  the  talking 
with  any  mouth-like  object  whose 
movements  are  coordinated  with 
the  voice:  a sock  puppet  will  do;  so 
will  a more  elaborate  dummy.  — Ian 
MacKay.  Ottawa,  Ontario.  Canada 


MflNG  Henry  Vi  I set  up  a 
FV  court  for  the  poor  which 
charged  no  fees  and  gave  free 
legal  aid.  Is  this  court  still  in  ex- 
istence; if  not,  when  was  It  abol- 
ished, and  can  it  be  resurrected? 

HENRY  Vll  intrixlnci-d  the  in 
fonnu  pa  after  is  prnccdun.*  in 
1-195.  'Ibis  allowed  plaintiffs  worth 
less  limn  tfi  {which  included  cloth- 
ing) in  bring  their  rase  in  die  higher 
courts  if  they  could  find  ;i  lawyer 
willing  tn  iimlerlnke  their  caw  and 
to  isMie  ii  certificate  to  tluii  effect. 
The  certificate  cost  one  mark  (Slip). 
The  plaintiff  would  be  expected  to 
pay  any  expenses  such  as  witnesses’ 
. I ravel  costs.  If  I lie  plaintiff  won 
more  than  £5,  there  would  also  be 
court  costs  of  at  least  £4. 

'Hie  1495  Act  whs  replaced  in  18H3 


by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  and  Civil 
Procedure  Act.  At  this  time,  the  pro- 
cedure was  extended  to  admit  defen- 
dants; the  limit  was  raised  from  £5  to 
£25,  and  both  the  value  of  the  appli- 
cant’s clothing  and  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  were  disregarded;  and  an  ad- 
ditional test  excluded  applicants  with 
an  income  of  more  than  £1.50  per 
week.  It  still  remained  difficult  to 
find  a willing  solicitor  until  the  cur- 
rent Legal  Aid  scheme  was  set  up  in 
1950.  — Stephen  Humphreys,  Fid- 
wood,  Preston 


HOW  many  people  has  the 
mobile  phone  already  killed 
on  the  road? 

A RECENT  report  by  the  Japan- 
f\  ese  National  Police  Agency  says 
that  mobile  phones  caused  537  traf- 
fic accidents  in  Japan  between  July 
and  September  this  year,  resulting 
in  five  deaths  and  754  injuries.  — 
Peter  J Mailed.  Kobe,  Japan 


4 RE  VCRS  available  thnt 
skip  the  ud verts? 

rEI.EVISION  stations  in  Switzer- 
land. Germany  and  Austria 
transmit  a VPS  signal  for  each 
programme.  This  ensures  that  the 
VC'R  only  records  the  desired  pro- 
gramme irrespective  of  whether  it 
starts  loo  early  or  later  Mian  sched- 
uled. At  the  end  of  the  recording  a 
second  VPS  signal  switches  the 


VCR  off.  Hie  VC'k  slops  recording  I 
when  Hie  programme  hns  been  in 
terrupted  for  advertisements  and 
continues  when  they  end.  — Norman 
D Parry,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

/HAVE  a Japanese  VCR  and  can  nil 
out  advertisements,  but  only  for 
programmes  which  are  broadr.w 
"bilingually"  in  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish. Two  signals  an?  sent  siuuilianr 
ously,  nnd  the  viewer  selects  ik 
one  he  wants.  When  the  oomnxt- 
cials  arrive  the  signal  is  sent  only  in 
Japanese,  so  the  video  call  rewf 
nise  the  change  ami  pause  until tk 
bilingual  signal  begins  niiev..  - 
Grcville  Field,  Hinitsuka.  Japan 

f’VE  read  that  the  name  Gary 
derives  entirely  from  the 
popularity  of  movie  actor  Gary 
Cooper  in  the  1940s  and  that, 
previously,  there  were  no  Garys 
ill  Britain. 

THE  dir  of  Gary  t Indiana  - 
but  really  part  of  the  Chicago 
SMSA)  existed  long  before  Gary 
Cooper.  Fort  Garry  (now  Win- 
nipeg) was  Lord  Selkirk's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Scottish  migration  to 
Canada.  I suspect  that  Gary  is  m 
Anglo-Scollish  name  of  relatively 
ancient  origin — Keith  Hnt'kndl, 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


Any  answers? 

anyone  cite  a few’  idols 
O of  this  century  who  are  still 
above  reproach?  — Bob  Heys, 
Ripponden,  Halifax 

HAVE  heard  that  if  you  pass 


pickled  cucumber  it  will  glow 
bright  green.  If  this  Is  true,  how 
do  I demonstrate  it  without 
endangering  my  life?  — Susan 
Eisen,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  \ 

i 

HOW  can  I become  a gay 

icon?  — Mavis  Francis.  Walton 
on  Thames.  Surrey 

HOW  does  a “controlled 

explosion"  avoid  blowing  op 
the  bomb  being  made  safe?  1 

— Peter  Severs,  Dare , Sheffield . 


Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to 

weekiy&guardian.c-o.uk.  faxed  to 
0171/44171- 242-0985 , or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly.  75  Farnfl- 
don  Road,  London  EC1M  3H0-. 
Tiie  Best  Ever  Notes  S Queries  >s 
now  available,  price  C8-99 


guardian  weekly 

December  29  1996 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


-THE  CHRISTMAS  PIfZZLE. 
I created  by  Britain’s  best-ever 
composer,  Comins  Mansfield,  was 
first  published  on  December  25, 
1914.  It's  really  four  problems  in 
one.  where  the  pieces  may  not  be 
moved  outside  the  boundaries 
shown  by  the  black  lines.  Thus  in  B 
(top  right)  the  black  king  at  e5 
counts  as  checkmated  if  it  is  in 
check  and  the  only  escape  is  outside 
the  black  line  at  dti,  d5  or  d4. 

A B 
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In  each  of  the  four  problems. 
White  “checkmates”  as  above  in  two 
moves,  against  any  defence. 

Send  White's  first  moves  for 
puzzles  A.  B.  C nnd  D to  Christmas 
Cl  less.  Weekend  Guardian,  119 
Fnrringdtm  Road,  Loudon  EC  1 R 
3V.R  to  arrive  by  first  post  on 
Monday.  January  27, 1997.  Every  en- 
trant. right  or  wrong,  will  receive  a 
complimentary  copy  of  the  British 
Chess  Magazine  (+-I4-171-G03  2tf77> . 

There  Hi  e awards  of  £50.  £3i>  and 
£2(i  for  i)r-  first  three  correct  solu- 
tions examined  after  the  closing 
dale,  and  the  three  winners  will  also 
each  receive  a London  chess  set 
from  Tournament  Chess  Supplies 
1 MI-170  705  9080) . This  new  £10  set 
1 lias  pieces  elegantly  moulded  and 
felled  in  the  classical  pre-1939 
Staunton  pattern  and,  unlike  most 
plastic  sets,  it  is  produced  solely  in 
Britain. 

• For  a new  Christmas  opening 
that  you  can  learn  while  eqjoying 
the  mince  pies,  try  this  gambit  vari- 
ation of  the  Centre  Counter  which 
has  scored  some  fast  victories  in 
recent  years.  Today's  games  pro- 

Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

r\ECEMBER  25  is  probably  the 
i—/  only  day  of  the  year  on  which 
there  isn’t  a bridge  tournament 
going  on  somewhere  in  the  world.  1 
say  probably  because  otherwise  I 
will  get  a letter  from  the  Much- 
Festering-under-Lyme  Bridge  Club 
telling  me  they’ve  been  holding  a 
tournament  on  Christmas  Day  for 
the  past  50  years.  For  the  rest  of 
you,  who  may  be  suffering  with- 
draw! symptoms,  here  is  some- 
thing to  keep  you  occupied  until 
the  bridge  season  starts  on  Decem- 
ber 26. 

In  this  year’s  Christmas  competi- 
tion, you  are  ashed  to  consider  the 
bidding  problems  below  and  rank 
the  calls  given  in  order-  of  prefer- 
ence. For  example,  if  the  three  calls 
were  Pass,  1NT  and  24,  and  you  de- 
cided that  24  was  best,  pass  next 
best  and  1NT  worst,  you  should  an- 
swer: 1.24  2.  Pass  3. 1NT.  ■■  ■ 

My  apologies  if  this  seems  obvi- 
ous. but  on  previous  occasions 
people  who  might  very  well  have 
won  the  competition  have  given  just 
one  answer  to  each  question,  select- 
ing only  the  call  they  thought  best! 

Assume  that  you  are  playing  rub- 
ber bridge  at  a strong  table  — part- 
ner and  the  opponents  are  all  good 
players.  You  are  ploying  Acol  — 


vide  just  the  outline  of  Black's 
ideas,  but  you  can  explore  it  in 
more  detail  via  the  excellent  C»M 
Video  release  by  consulting  Centre 
Counter  Carnage  by  IM  Andrew 
Martin  (screen  time  75  minutes, 
£14.99,  available  from  leading 
chess  suppliers). 

P Romilly  v A Martin, 
Aberdeen  1991 

I e4  d5  2 exd5  NfG  3 c4  White 
can  also  try  to  keep  the  pawn  by  3 
Bb5+  Nbd7  4 c4,  but  then  a6  5 Ba4 
b5!  is  useful:  6 cxb5  Nxd5  7 bxafi 
Bxati  8 (M  Nh4  9 Bc2  e5  10  Be4  exd4 

I I Ne2  (13  12  NtM  Bc5  13  Nefi?  Nc2+ 
14  Kfl  Qh4  15  Ql3  d2+  and  White 
resigned  in  Wiltshire  v Bryson, 
Glasgow  1996. 

eGl?  The  Icelandic  Gambit,  a 
bold  alternative  to  3 . , . c6  4 d4 
(4  dxeti  NxcG  gives  Black  good 
piny)  cxilS  5 Ne3  which  transposes 
to  the  Panov  line  of  the  Caro-Kann. 

4 dxc6  Bxe6  5 d4?l  'Die  cau- 
tious 5 Nf3  is  belter.  Bb4+  6 Bd2 
Ruxton  v Hsu,  1989,  continued  6 
Nc3  Ne4  7 Qd3  Bf5  8 Q(3  Qxd4  9 
Ne2  Q(17  10  a3  Ncti!  1 1 Bf4  (1 1 axb4 
Ne5)  Ne5l  12  Qe3  Nd3+  13  Kdl  Bc5 
and  While  resigned. 

Hxd2+  7 Qxd2  Qe7l  The  key 
idea  which  prepares  long  castling. 
8 (JeH  Nrtt  9 Nf3  If  9 dfi  NM  1ft 
Na3  Nbxrlfi!  gives  n winning  attack. 
0-0-0  10  Kc2  Rhc8  1 1 0-0  Bg4 
12  Nc3?  12  t)xe7  is  best,  though 
Black  has  good  play  lor  a pawn. 
Rxf3  13  Hxf3  Qb4!  Gaining 
material.  14  Qg5  Nxd4  15  Bg4+ 
Nxg4  16  Qxg4+  f5  17  Qxg7? 
Qxb2  18  Racl  Ne2+I  19 
Resigns. 

• Irina  Levitina,  who  played  for  the 
women's  world  championship  and 
for  the  all-conquering  Soviet 
olympiad  team,  has  become  the 
first  player  to  win  gold  at  both 
chess  and  bridge.  She  emigrated  to 
New  York  six  years  ago  and  last 
month  was  in  the  US  women's  team 
which  won  the  bridge  olympiad  in 
Rhodes. 

No  2452:  1 Rbl.  If  Kxbl  2 Kdl  bG 
3 Bh7.  If  1 . . .b62  Raal  axbl  3 Bh7. 


four-card  majors  and  a weak  no 
trump.  You  are  South  on  each 
occasion,  and  the  vulnerability  is 
Love  all. 


PROBLEM  1 

South  West 
14  No 
? 


North  East 
1NT  No 


■-  Ai 


r Swi 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 


Preserving  core  assets 


Mark  Cocker 

A S l LOOK  out  from  our  up- 
stairs  window  over  the  Nor- 
wich skyline  — an  urban  jumble  of 
domestic  icrrao  ■*.  of  lice  blocks 
and  occasional  church  towels  — 1 
find  it  hard  to  imagine  its  Tudor 
equivalent.  For  although  many  of 
its  older  buildings  still  stand, 
Norwich  has  lust  the  essential 
character  of  its  Ititli  century 
predecessor.  "Either  a city  in  an 
orchard,  or  an  orchard  in  a city"  is  a 
past  testament  to  the  rural  spirit 
which  once  existed  here  and  lias 
been  largely  obliterated  by  modern 
development. 

Yet  Norwich's  loss  of  fruit  trees  at 
least  makes  it  representative  of  the 
wider  landscape,  since  there  has 
been  a nationwide  decline  of  fright- 
ening proportions  in  orchards, 
about  320  square  kilometres  of  fruit 
trees  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
past  30  years.  In  the  1990s  these 
losses  have  even  accelerated  owing 


4AKJ76  VA2  473  *AQ95 
Rank  in  order  of  preference: 

2*:  2NT;  3*.  1 

PROBLEM  2 

South  West  North  East 

34 

? 

4 A 10 9 5 3 VKQ72  44  *K65 
Rank  in  order  of  preference; 

Pass;  double;  34 

PROBLEM  3 

South  West  North  East 

14  No  2V  No 

? 

4KQ9832  VQ65  4A4  *Q6 
Rank  in  order  of  preference: 

24;  3V;  4¥ 


PROBLEM  4 

South  We9t  North  East 

IV 

? 

4AKJ743  VA32  4AJ6  *4 
Rank  in  order  of  preference: 

Double;  14;  24 

PROBLEM  5 

South  West  North  East 
14  No  14  No 
? 

45  VAJ82  4 A Q 10 9 3 4A43 
Rank  in  order  of  preference: 

1NT;  24;  7!f 

Answers  should  be  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing address:  Guardian  Weekend 
Christmas  Bridge  Competition,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London  EC1R 
3ER.  Fax:  +44-171  239  9935, 
email:  weekend@guardlan.co.uk 
All  competition  entries  should 
arrive  at  our  offices  no  later  than 
January  27,  1997.  There  will  be  a 
prize  of  £100  awarded  for  the  first 
winning  answer  that  la  drawn  from 
the  hat,  and  two  prizes  of  £50  will 
also  be  given  to  the  runners-up. 
Good  luck.  ® 


to  European  Union  policies  de- 
signed to  hall  over-production  of 
fruil.  Government  subsidies  offered 
to  those  grubbing  up  their  commer- 
cial orchards  have  been  dispropor- 
tionately popular  among  British 
growers.  In  1995  alone,  almost 
£11  million  was  paid  for  the  removal 
df  2,500  hectares.  More  than  half 
Britain's  orchards  have  now  g«nu*. 
and  at  the  current  rates  of  loss  they 
will  have  vanished  completely  by 
2020. 

One  could  understand  these  de- 
velopment if  Britain  were  over-pro- 
ducing. or  if  the  country  were 
marginal  for  fruit  cultivation.  Yet  we 
are  now  only  30  j>er  cent  self-suffi- 
cient in  the  production  of  apples  and 
pears,  and  annually  import  more 
than  400,000  tonnes.  Worse  still, 
Britain,  with  a climate  and  soils  per- 
fectly suited  to  apple  and  pear  culti- 
vation, has  a history  of  fruit-growing 
that  goes  back  to  the  Saxon  era. 

The  richness  of  this  tradition  can 
be  appreciated  when  you  realise 


LEISURE  19 


that  more  than  6,000  types  of  British 
apple  have  so  far  been  identified.  At 
one  time  a single  orchard  might 
contain  200  of  these,  while  almost 
every  parish  had  its  own  unique  va- 
riety. In  Gloucestershire,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  100  different  types 
of  perry  pear. 

However,  my  favourite  glimpse  of 
Britain's  lost  fruit  paradise  concerns 
a single  tree  growing  on  tiie  bunks 
of  the  River  Wye  near  Hereford. 
This  pear  had  been  allowed  to 
spread  so  freely  that  its  brandies 
had  eventually  drooped  to  the 
ground  and  then  re-rooled.  By  the 
late  18th  century  this  one  living  tree 
covered  almost  a third  of  a hectare 
and  produced  5-7  tonnes  of  fruit  a 
year. 

Fortunately,  the  steady  decline  of 
Britain's  fruit  traditions  has  not 
gone  unnoticed,  and  a major  salvage 
operation  hns  been  pioneered  by 
Common  Ground.  The  free  spirits 
mining  Britain's  environmental 
community.  Common  Ground  has 
no  members  and  creates  no  formal 
structures;  rather  it  seeks  to  serve 
as  a catalyst  and  to  influence  oLher 
organisations.  Its  most  singular  con- 
tribution has  been  to  explore  and 
honour  local  distinctiveness  in  the 
rural  environment  and  to  re-awaken 
public  appreciation  of  commonplace 
elements. 

British  apples,  with  all  their  local 
history  and  associations,  have  lu-en 
the  focus  <4  thrii  efforts  for  several 
years.  The  achievements  in  dale 
have  been  impressive,  and  inc Imle 
llv  creation  el  a new  national  i-vonl, 
Apple  Day  mi  October  21.  when 
people  all  over  the  emu  dry  have  iln- 
oppoiiunily  to  celebrate  the  impor- 
tance of  their  own  local  fruit 
produce. 

The  British  have  a lucky  habit  of 
realising  — if  only,  perhaps,  at  the 
eleventh  hour  — the  value  of 
homegrown  traditions.  The  classic 
example  was  the  impact  of  the 
Campaign  for  Real  Ale,  which  in  30 
years  has  made  a contribution  to 
improving  the  British  public  house 
and  the  nation's  beer-drinking 
habits.  Such  a precedent  should 
fortify  Common  Ground  in  its  own 
mission  to  preserve  the  economic, 
cultural  and  aesthetic  riches  of  the 
nation's  fruit  trees. 


Quick  crossword  no.  346 


Across 

I Rescind  (6) 

4 Project  (6J 

9 Judicious  (7) 

10  Fragrance  (5) 

II  Instruct  (5) 

12  Self-important  (7) 

13  Bell-ringing  (11) 
18  Stabilizer  (7) 

20  Stall  (5) 

22  Light  boat  (5) 

23  Suite  (7) 

24  Sea  song  (6} 

25  Span  (6) 


Down 

1 Esteem  (8) 

2 Country  house  (5) 

3 Tomato  sauce  (7) 
5 Kingdom  (5) 

8 Lengthen  (7) 

7 Establish 
connection  (8) 

8 Needle  work  (11) 

14  1996  Olympics 
site  (7) 

15  Crustacean  (7) 

16  Cobntlng 
frame  (8) 

17  Dairy  product  (6) 
19  Vigilant  (6) 

21  Possessed  (5) 


20  ARTS 


Tenor  for  my  thoughts 


r 


Placido  Domingo  is  the 
Verdi  tenor  of  the  age, 
writes  Martin  Kettle. 
And  he  hasn't  stopped 
for  a quarter  of  a century 


I A tE  c'° back  il  [,,n<’i(,n 

l#l M I Joining)  nml  me.  1 have 
flr  m always  known  — who 
could  forget  such  a thing?  — that  I 
lu-ard  hint  in  his  drbui  role  al 
(.'■went  Garden  L'5  years  ago  this 
niiJiilh.  Hut  1 hadn't  realised  until  I 
eliivb'fl  that  i was  actually  there  mi 
I lie  very  night,  Demnlnr  8.  1971. 
when  Domingo  first  stepped  on  to 
tin-  stage  in  How  Street  and  sang 
Cnvnrnriossi  in  Tosra. 

A i| nai  ler  id  a century  ago  1 was 
just  gelling  into  opera.  It  was  pi  oha- 
lily  my  til  st  Tosra  nf  nil.  1 was  young 
and  l liri lied.  Domingo  was  youngish 
this  exact  age  has  always  hem  a bit 
■ ■I  a mystery)  and  thrilling.  I sal  in 
the  gods  at  (he  opera.  He  became 
my  god  of  the  opera. 

I'm  afraid  that  Domingo  also 
turned  rue  into  an  opera  nerd.  I kept 
the  programme  from  that  first  night 
and.  llit*  shame  of  it,  I've  kept  most 
programmes  ever  since.  But  at  least 
it  meant  that  this  month,  when  I 
needed  it,  there  il  was,  filed  in  the 
right  place.  December  H,  1971.  The 
2:iUt]i  Covent  Garden  To  sea. 
Gwyneth  Jones  in  the  title  rule. 
Kuslas  I ’as kalis  as  Scnrpia.  And 
Domingo  as  Cavaradossi. 

1 have  two  distinct  memories  of 
how  Domingo  sang  that  night  in 
Franco  Zeffirelli's  famous  produc- 
tion. I remember  how  amply  his 
tenor  soared  across  the  orchestra  in 
Recondita  Armonia  in  Act  One  and 
I’Ll  never  forget  his  prodigiously  ex- 
tended cries  of  Vittoria  in  Act  Two. 

Twenty-five  years  on,  Domingo 
celebrated  his  1971  debut  with  a 
single  performance  this  month  at 
Covent  Garden.  As  it  happens,  Zef- 


Domlngo  as  Otello  at  Covent  Garden  in  1987 


PHOTO  NEIL  UB0ERT 


firelli’s  indestructible  Tosca  is  cur- 
rently having  its  umpteenth  revival. 
But  Domingo  is  no  longer  really  a 
Cavaradossi.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
conduct  one  performance  of  Tosca 
and  to  mark  his  anniversary  by 


Dependence  days 


Derek  Malcolm  takes 
a sceptical  look  back 
at  the  movies  of  1 996 

/HAVE  recently  seen  Barbra 
Streisand's  The  Mirror  Has  Two 
Faces,  in  which  our  beloved  if 
narcissistic  star  is  supposed  to 
spend  three-quarters  of  a long 
movie  looking  like  an  Ugly  Duck- 
ling and  the  last  quarter  like  Cin- 
derella al  the  bail.  The  fact  that  she 
actually  looks  quite  pretty  ns  the 
duckling  mid  fairly  awful  tar  ted  up  ei 
In  Hollywood  as  Cinderella  doesn't 
alter  the  fact  that  The  Mirror  Has 
Two  Faces  expresses  almost  per- 
fectly my  experiences  as  a film  critic 
during  1‘JDti. 

Three-quarters  of  the  lime  il  was 
a hit  like  purgatory.  Dm*  quarter  «f 
tin-  lime  il  whs.  if  nnl  heaven,  at 
least  belter  than  going  to  tile  office 
every  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  a weird 
I year  in  which  Hollywood  produced 
si  bevy  nf  films  that  hit  the  box- 
office  with  such  a clatter  that  they 
may  well  figure  in  the  lists  of  nli- 
lime  popular  successes.  (Inform- 
(lately,  most  of  them  appeared  in  he 
biTiindead. 

The  characters  were  plastic,  the 
screenplays  simply  n mailer  of  get- 
ting tlu  hi  from  one  piece  of  action 
to  windier,  .uicl  only  the  special  ef- 
fects were  left  to  entertain  anyone 
wlio  admires  popular  films.  ! 


The  most  successful  of  all  was  In- 
dependence Day  which,  at  the  last 
count,  has  raised  $306  million  in 
America  and  $391  million  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Why  so?  Well,  the  very 
skilful  and  expensive  hype  con- 
tributed. So  did  the  fact  that  it  was 
patriotic,  feelgood  and  spectacular. 

The  other  huge  swingers  of  the 
summer  were  Mission:  Impossible, 
Twister,  The  Rock  and  The  Nutty 
Professor,  with  Eraser  and  the  ani- 
mated Hunchback  Of  Noire  Dame 
not  far  behind.  Each  of  these  films 
had  production  budgets  of  around 
or  more  than  $fi(»  million,  and  none 
of  them  could  possibly  be  said  to  be 
in  any  way  memorable  from  the 
moment  you  left  t lie  cinema. 

No,  it  was  not  a good  year  for 
quality  in  Hollywood,  though  you 
could  certainly  say  that  tin-  City  of 
Dreams  managed,  most  of  the  lime, 
to  bask  in  the  glory  of  one  movie  nr 
another  (lint  giivc  world  .audiences, 
if  not  critics,  exactly  wiint  they  n|i- 
penred  to  want. 

And  win  it  of  the  >|jirs?  As  usual, 
soi in*  wool  down  and  some  went  up 
the  lurking  order.  Demi  Moon* 
(Niiijiiens.e),  Geeiin  Davis  (C-nt- 
Thront  Island  and  'flu*  Long  Kiss 
<lt Midnight).  Keanu  Reeves  {wti* 
Speed  a fluke?)  mu  I Julia  Roberts 
tMai  v Reilly’)  went  down.  And  up 
came  Nicolas  Cage  {Leaving  Last 
Vegas,  lor  which  lit*  got  the  Oscar, 
mid  Tlu*  keck,  fur  which  he  was 


singing  a role  he  has  never  per- 
formed in  London  at  all.  and  which 
lie  has  only  rarely  sung  anywhere 
else.  And  what  a role.  Siegmund  in 
Die  WalkUre,  Domingo's  first  Lon- 
don Wagner,  his  first  Germanic  role 


paid  millions).  Brad  Pitt  (Seven, 
Twelve  Monkeys),  Samuel  Jackson 
(never  bad,  in  a lot  of  movies),  and 
Sean  Penn  (Dead  Man  Walking). 

Two  people  reinvented  them- 
selves — Madonna  (as  a lookalike 
Eva  Peron  in  Evita)  and  Eddie  Mur- 
phy (ns  the  fatso  in  the  highly  suc- 
cessful The  Nutty  Professor,  after  a 
string  of  failures).  Newcomers  to 
stardom  included  George  Clooney 
(From  Dusk  Till  Dawn  and  now  as 
the  new  Batman),  Matthew  Mc- 
Conaughey  (A  Time  To  Kill.  Lone 
Star),  Kate  Winslet  (Sense  And  Sen- 
sibility, Jude)  and  Ewan  McGregor 
(Trainspotting,  Emma,  The  Pillow 
Rook). 

But  when  nil  is  said  and  done 
about  star  power,  one  can  only  find 
a very  few  even  near  top-quality 
American  films.  And.  of  these, 
hardly  any  were  properly  Holly- 
wood product.  There  was  Marlin 
Scorsese's  Casino,  which  proved 
that  Sliflnut  Stone  could  perform  ns 
well  ns  look  sexy;  there  was  Michael 
Mann's  impressive  Heal,  which 
gnvc  De  Niro  and  Pacino  a chance 
to  act  ent  and  mouse  together  for 
tin*  first  (and  possibly  Iasi)  time, 
nml  there  was  Deud  Man  Walking, 
an  intelligent  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can desire  for  vengeance  against 
criminals,  preferably  by  death. 

’I lien?  was  also  Fargo,  one  of  the 
best  films  the  Coen  brothers  hnvr 
produced  since  Blood  Simple.  And 
John  Styles,  great  man  of  the  Amer- 
ican independent  scene,  wrote-  and 
directed  Lone  Star,  his  best  for 
sonic  liuv.  Tin-  surprise  was  David 


here,  and  the  20th  different  part  he 
has  sung  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  contrast  between  the  two 
roles  — from  a full-hearted  lyric  Ital- 
ian part  to  a stamina-sapping  Wag- 
nerian Heldentenor  role  — tells  you 
a lot  about  Domingo,  fn  fact,  I think 
it  tells  you  why  he  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable opera  singer  of  recent 
times.  He  is  always  willing  to  try 
something  new. 

Tiie  20  roles  he  has  sung  at 
Covent  Garden  are  predominantly 
roles  that  the  great  tenors  of  his 
type  would  have  sung  in  their  own 
careers  at  any  lime  this  century. 
Three-quarters  of  them  are  Italian, 
mainly  Verdi  and  Puccini,  though 
with  a couple  of  Giordanos  thrown 
ill.  Four  are  French  roles,  including 
Don  Jos6  in  Carmen,  a part  in  which 
he  excels.  It  is  the  sort  of  list  of 
parts  that  Caruso  would  have  sung. 

I have  heard  about  half  of  them, 
and  for  me  the  great  highlights  have- 
overwhelmingly  been  Domingo's 
Verdi  roles.  He  is,  many  would  say. 
the  Verdi  tenor  of  the  age.  If  one 
were  to  make  n really  crude  com- 
parison between  the  two  most  fa- 
mous tenors  of  the  era,  I would  say 
that  Pavarotti  is  the  supreme  Puc- 
cini singer  and  Domingo  the  cham- 
pion in  Verdi. 

Partly  this  is  because  he  looks  so 
good  in  these  roles.  The  two 
Domingo  roles  that  stay  with  me 
down  the  years  are  both  late  Verdi 
parts.  He  sang  Radames  in  Aida 
rarely  in  London,  but  the  perfor- 
mance I caught  at  Covent  Garden  in 
the  1970s  was  n connoisseur's  occa- 
sion, with  the  young  Domingo  cap- 
turing the  drama  and  encompassing 
the  role  as  no  one  since. 

Few  who  have  experienced  it  will 
deny  that  the  greatest  of  nil  his  roles 
was,  and  still  is.  Oteilo.  Domingo 
first  sang  die  part  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1980  with  Margaret  Price  as 
Desdemona,  conducted  by  Carlos 
Kleiber. 

Seven  years  later,  he  returned 
with  Kleiber  to  give  a series  of  per- 
formances, repeated  in  1990,  which 
were  for  me  the  most  wonderful 


Fincher's  Seven,  a violent  but  hold- 
ing thriller  camped  up  with  literary 
references  and  darkiy  memorable 
visual  effects. 

Wayne  Wang  and  Paul  Auster’s 
Smoke,  Mike  Figgis's  Leaving  Las 
Vegas,  Oliver  Stone's  uneven  but 
highly  watchable  Nixon  and  Todd 
Haynes's  Safe  make  up  the  list  of 
good  US  films.  Of  these,  Safe  — 
seen  by  hardly  anyone,  but  a truly 
impressive  tale  of  a woman  suffer- 
ing from  an  acutely  physical  form  of 
ME  — seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
very  best  films  of  the  year. 


THE  SUDDEN  death  of 

Krzysztof  Kieslowski  effec- 
tively murdered  any  thoughts 
of  the  kind  of  significant  European 
revival  lie  instigated.  It  was  left  to 
ClHude  Sautet  and  Eric  Rohmer,  two 
French  veterans,  and  Bigas  Lunas 
and  Pedro  Almodovar,  two  eccentric 
Spnnish  talents,  to  hold  up  Lite  flag 
of  noii-Englisli-Kpeakmg  European 
films  here.  Rohmer's  A Summer's 
Tnlc  and  Saulet's  Nelly  And  Mon- 
sieur Arnaud  were  class  efforts 
from  masters  at  their  trade,  while 
Almodovar's  Flower  Of  My  Secret 
was  a welcome  return  to  form  nnd 
Limas's  lunatic  111  And  The  Moon 
was  os  ironic  a sexual  fantasy  as 
ever  imagined  by  n pornographer 
on  die  make  (which  Lunas  is- defi- 
nitely nnl). 

But  it  was  generally  left  to  the 
Hrits  to  save  things  Tor  Europe, 
which  they  did  by  winning  the 
Berlin  Festival  with  Sense  And  Sen- 
sibility (actually  an  Anglo-American 
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evenings  I have  ever  spent  in  any 
opera  house.  What  struck  me  then 
was  how,  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers. Domingo  could  develop  and  ex- 
tend his  interpretation  of  the  Moor 
so  magnificently.  Even  in  1980, 
Domingo's  Otello  was  the  stuff  of  in- 
stant legends,  but  Lhe  1987  perfor- 
mances revealed  an  even  darker 
and  more  tragic  hue  to  the  always 
strong,  supple  and  generously 
toned  voice.  Domingo  in  Otello  al- 
ways makes  nie  think  of  brightly 
burnished  copper,  shining  and 
weighty  al  one  ami  the  same  lime. 

That  would  have  been  enough  for 
most  singers,  but  Domingo  lias  al 
ways  pressed  on  into  new  territory. 
Tristan  remains,  the  greatest  uf  all 
Heldentenor  peaks,  dreamed  of  but 
as  yet  unsealed.  To  sing  il  would  pm 
Domingo  in  the  select  group  of 
singers  — Melchior,  Vuiay  and 
Vickers  — who  were  great  Olellos 
nnd  great  Tristans.  He  could  do  it 
And  l hope  he  still  will. 

I don't  say  that  those  who  stick  to 
the  tried  and  tested  are  lesser 
artists  because  of  it.  I will  simply  say 
this.  Who  eNe  would  even  think  of 
undertaking  such  a runge  of  roles 
today?  And  who  sings  any  of  the  key 
ones  better  than  he  does?  He  is  not 
just  tiie  best  Otello,  Don  Carlos  and 
Radames.  He  is  also  the  best  I'arsi 
fal  I have  ever  heard,  better  im 
than  Siegfried  Jerusalem. 

His  rendering  of  Wintersilirnk* 
was  almost  like  a concert  aria  but 
was  absolutely  exemplary  none  tin 
less.  It  felLodd  lu  hear  Wagner  su tip 
like  this.  Bui  then  it  is  odd.  unique 
even.  London  Wagner  nudienre? 
have  not  heard  such  beautiful  and 
effortless  legato  singing  from  a 
tenor  for  years.  For  once,  though 
here  was  a Wagner  tenor  who  not 
only  sang  every  note  exactly  in 
tune,  but  sang  it  with  phrasing  and 
line.  Domingo  reminded  us  that 
Wagner’s  tenor  parts  are  not  actu 
ally  written  to  be  barked  and  battled 
with,  but  to  be  sung,  caressed,  and. 
yes,  even  enjoyed.  Let  us  hope  that 
there  will  be  more  Wagner  from 
him  in  future  seasons. 


production),  Cannes  with  Mike 
Leigh’s  Secrets  And  Lies  (largely 
financed  by  the  French)  and  further 
plaudits  for  Danny  Boyle's 
Trainspotting,  Michael  Wlnlerbot- 
tom's  Jude  and  Peter  Greenaway's 
The  Pillow  Book. 

There  was  one  odd  exception  ~ 
Danish  director  Lars  von  Triers 
brilliant  Breaking  The  Waves,  mack 
in  English  in  Scotland  and  starring 
Emily  Watson,  quite  brilliant  in  her 
first  mqjor  screen  role.  But  the  huge 
success  of  Trainspotting,  which  out- 
did all  but  the  biggest  Hollywood 
blockbusters  in  Britain,  and  Sense 
And  Sensibility,  which  did  similar 
business  with  a rather  different  au- 
dience, shouldn't  blind  anyone  U> 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  far  too  difficult 
to  get  British  films  distributed  prop- 
erly in  their  own  country. 

If  you  look  at  the  year’s  superfi- 
cially healthy  British  box-office  fig- 
ures, you’ll  find  that  the  six  most 
popular  Hollywood  movies  took 
well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  money- 
Not  a good  sign.  When  Indepen- 
dence Day  gets  450  prints  in  Brit wn 
alone  and  Secrets  And  lies  only  dw 
there  is  clearly  an  imbalance  o 
some  sort.  _ . 

Lottery,  money  and  increasefl 
production  funds  are  not  enoug  r 
Distribution  and  exhibition  have  i 
be  seriously  addressed.  They  ^ 
most  certainly  won’t  be,  whichew 
government  is  installed  next  ye®- 
Nor  will  the  censorship  furore  lua 
caused  David  .Cronenberg's  pfl* 
to  be,  banned.; — we  haven’t  ue®0 
the  last  of  that  yet.  . _ 
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Flies  in  the  face,  of  adversity 


Lynn  MacRItchle  meets 
an  artist  challenging  the 
scientific  establishment 
through  her  watercolours 


CORNELIA  Hesse-Honegger 
makes  watercolour  paintings 
of  insects.  They  are  meticu- 
lous and  beautiful,  but  are  they 
scientific  data  or  works  of  art — and 
what  difference  does  their  defini- 
tion make  to  how  we,  the  viewers, 
respond  to  them? 

The  reasons  these  questions 
cluster  unresolved  about  her  work 
is  because  she  paints  insects  which 
she  believes  have  been  deformed 
by  exposure  to  radiation  around 
nuclear  power  plants.  Rejected  as 
evidence  by  scientists,  her  work  is 
now  gaining  international  recogni- 
tion on  the  fine  art  circuit. 

Her  pictures  are  intended  to  tell  a 
story  — but  the  interpretation  of 
that  story  has  differed  violently 
depending  on  the  context  in  which 
they  have  been  seen.  A professional 
scientific  illustrator  who  has  spent 
the  past  25  years  working  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology  at  the 
University  of  Zurich,  she  began  her 
independent  insect  studies  shortly 
after  the  explosion  at  Chernobyl  in 
1986.  She  specialised  in  painting  tiie 
mnlnlions  suffered  by  fruit  flies 
exposed  to  huge  amounts  of  radia- 
tion in  laboratory  experiments. 
After  Chernobyl,  she  felt  "lhe  whole 
of  nature  had  become  n laboratory". 
During  her  vacation,  she  visited 
Sweden,  which  had  suffered  high 
exposure  to  radioactive  fall-out. 
There,  as  well  as  damaged  insects, 
she  also  found  plants  which  had 
changed  colour  or  had  deformed 
leaves. 

She  showed  her  paintings  and  the 
insect  specimens  to  some  of  the 
scientists  with  whom  she  worked. 
"Nobody  had  any  interest.  One  said 
it  could  not  be  fall-out.  One  said  1 
should  see  a psychiatrist  because 
anyone  who  went  looking  for 
deformed  bugs  must  have  a psycho- 
logical problem."  The  enibarrassr 
ment  of  her  scientist  colleagues, 
when  confronted  with  her  findings, 
made  her  determined  to  continue. 
"1  am  not  a scientist,  but  the  scien- 
tists were  not  doing  this  work,"  she 
told  me.  “It  Beemed  I had  been 
given  this  burden,  I had  to  take  it,  to 
work  it  out . . 

So  she  decided  to  work  from  her 
instincts,  to  do  what  her  emotions 
told  her  was  right  She  began  what 
was  to  become  a global  pilgrimage, 
collecting  and  painting  specimens  of 
bugs  from  the  vicinity  of  nuclear 
power  plants  throughout  Europe 
and  the  US. 

She  wrote  and  illustrated  two  arti- 
cles about  her  findings  which  were 
published  In  a Swiss  Sunday  news- 
paper. She  said  exposure  to  even 
low  levels  of  radiation  such  as  occur 
around  nuclear  power  plants  might 
cause  genetic  damage.  The  bugs 
she  found  had  feelers  missing, 
wings  deformed  and  bodies  mis- 
shapen. While  some  mutations,  of 
colour  for  example,  could  be  caused 
oy  things  such  as  pesticide  sprays, 
the  asymmetries  she  recorded  sug- 
gested  morphological  change, 
caused  by  genetic  damage. 

A scientist  who  knows  Hesse- 
H onager's  work  and  has  herself 
studied  the  (proven)  effects  of  radi- 
ation on  conifers  at  Chernobyl 
urges  caution,  however.  ‘‘There  Is 
always  difficulty  in  proving  whether 
morphological  change  1b  due  tp 
radiation  exposure  or  to  the  normal 


evolutionary  process,"  she  says. 
"There  would  have  to  be  controlled 
experiments,  comparing  exposed 
groups  and  control  groups." 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  Culture 
invited  Hesse-Honegger  to  show  in 
Vienna,  and  her  work  has  now  been 
seen  throughout  Europe.  Jon 
Bewley,  director  of  Locus  +,  the  art 
organisation  which  brought  her  work 
to  England,  first  saw  it,  he  recalls, 
“in  an  Italian  fashion  magazine’*.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  pictures,  they  fit- 
ted so  well  with  the  aim  of  Locus  +, 
to  show  artists'  work  dealing  with 
contemporary  issues,  that  he  went 
straight  to  Zurich  to  invite  her  to  ex- 
hibit “Perhaps  artists  dare  more . . . 
the  art  world  goes  further  in  propos- 
ing analytical  models  of  society," 
Hesse-Honegger  observes. 

She,  too,  has  had  to  dare  to  con- 
tinue her  work,  and,  listening  to 
her,  the  strain  is  evident  Lecturing 
in  Oxford  she  came  across  as  angry, 
emotional.  She  has  learned  to  mis- 
trust, almost  despise,  the  scientific 
establishment  which  is  stiU  her  pro- 
fessional base.  "Scientific  truth  is 
only  one  way  of  describing  complex 
reality,"  she  said.  "The  scientific 
model  iB  determined  by  liberal  intel- 
lectuals, mostly  men  . . . even  If  a 
study  is  made  according  to  tradi- 
tional scientific  methods  — who  de- 
cides whether  a question  is 
important  or  not?  TYuth  is  only  mefr 
sured  by  actual  human  standards . . .” 

Earlier,  I had  asked  where  all  this 
was  leading  her.  “I  have  no  idea.  I 
just  do  my  work,"  was  the  reply.  She 
is  currently  making  a study  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Aargau  where  there 
are  three  nuclear  power  plants  and 
one  research  plant  She  claims  to 
have  discovered  a rate  of  distur- 


Irish  nostalgia  stirred 
by  a tornado  of  hymns 


Hesse-Honegger 
uses  art  to  show  how 
radiation  has  led  to 
genetic  damage  In  insects 

bance  in  insects  rising  to  15.3  per 
cent  near  the  plants. 

"Disturbances  happen  all  the 
time,  of  course,  but  not  in  the 
patterns  I have  observed.  The  high- 
est damage  is  around  the  three 
plants  and  the  prevailing  wind 
direction  from  them . . ."  It  will  take 
18  months  to  complete  the  40 
paintings:  each  one  takes  one  and  a 
half  weeks.  'The  time  is  right  to  do 
it  Ten  years  have  passed  since 
Chernobyl.  In  1987-88  they  said 
only  30  people  died  — they  can  no 
longer  get  away  with  statements 
like  that" 

In  April  this  year,  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  explosion,  an 
article  in  the  magazine  Nature 
noted  that  scientists  examining  fam- 
ilies in  the  path  of  the  radioactive 
plume  from  Chernobyl  have  found 
the  first  evidence  that  radiation 
damage  to  one  generation  could  be 
passed  on.  Yuri  Dubrova  of  the  Vav- 
ilov Institute  in  Moscow,  and  Sir 
Alec  Jeffreys,  the  British  pioneer  of 
genetic  fingerprinting,  found  that 
genetic  mutations  occur  twice  as 
often  in  children  of  parents  exposed 
to  the  Callout.  “To  our  great  surprise 
we  did  indeed  find  an  effect  at  really 
low  doses  of  radiation,"  observed 
Sir  Alec. 

Hess  e-Honegger’s  insect  studies 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  created 
with  the  prophetic  insight  of  the 
artist 

After  Chernobyl;  paintings  by 
Cornelia  Hesse-Honegger  is  al  the 
University  Museum,  Parks  Road, 
Oxford  until  January  10.  The 
Future*  Mirror,  paintings  from  tha 
Aargau  series,  Is  atTullle  House, 
Carlisle  until  January  19 


MUSIC 

Peter  Lennon 

SAINT  Ignatius  Loyola  could  not 
have  put  it  more  jesuitically. 
“The  record  expresses  the  faith  of 
the  people,  not  the  faith  of  the 
Church  or  the  clergy,"  said  John 
Kearns,  attempting  to  explain  the 
staggering  success  of  his  Faith  Of 
Our  Fathers  CD,  a collection  of 
Catholic  hymns  that  went  straight  to 
number  one  in  the  Irish  charts. 

With  35,000  copies  sold  in  the 
first  week,  and  total  sales  now  at 
(30,000,  the  CD  is  heading  for 
quintuple  platinum  by  Irish 
standards.  Now  Faith  Of  Our  Fa- 
thers is  steaming  towards  a perfor- 
mance version  in  January  at  The 
Point  in  Dublin  — the  gargantuan 
venue  of  last  year's  Eurovision 
Song  Contest. 

Initially  il  was  thought  that  tlu: 
success  of  the  record  might  be  due 
to  the  tasteful  Gregorian  chanting  of 
tiie  monks  of  Glciislnl  Abbey,  who 
appear  three  times. 

But  the  monks'  stalely  warbling 
has  frequently  ln*en  recorded,  it  is 
tiie  17  lusty  hymns,  saturated  ui 
piety,  patriotism  and  xenophobia  — 
such  a*  To  JeMis  Heart  All  Burning, 
Faith  df  i >ur  Fathers,  Hail  Glorious 
Si  Patrick  — in  which  tiie  public  re 
responding 

Once  again  Irish  Lai  In  i lies'  hen- 
i-111  before  piTM-Uinnii  “ill  spite  I'll 
i lunge, in.  tin*  and  sword"  cun  be 
ii *lelj rated.  They  can  lose  tli«*m- 
si-lves  in  gruesome  notions  of  salva- 
tion — "Deep  in  Thy  wounds.  Lord, 
hide  and  -heller  me"  — and  they 
can  put  their  divided  country  back 
in  the  tender  care  of  a Welshman, 
glorious  St  Patrick. 

The  publicity  frankly  identifies 
what  is  being  evoked:  "De  Valera's 
Ireland ...  the  passion  of  the  GAA . . . 
the  unique  position  of  the  Church  in 
every  aspect  of  Irish  life  of  the 
1940s  and  19503." 

De  Valera's  Ireland,  with  its  op- 
pressive film,  book  and  newspaper 
censorship,  was  a country  that  had 
put  the  outside  world  in  quarantine. 
The  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  car- 
ried xenophobia  to  the  demented 
lengths  of  forbidding  its  members 
(currently  three-quarters  of  a mil- 
lion) to  play  "foreign  games”  (soc- 
cer, rugby,  cricket  etc)  or  even  look 
at  foreign  games. 

As  for  the  Church,  at  a time  when 
its  congregation  sang  of  heroically 
defending  their  faith  "in  spite  of 
dungeon,  fire  and  sword”,  the  only 
persecution  taking  place  was  being 
meted  out  by  the  repressive,  all- 
powerful  clergy,  as  recent  revel- 
ations of  institutionalised  sexual 
abuse  and  sadism  by  priests,  Christ- 
ian Brothers  and  nuns  have  estab- 
lished. (By  the  end  of  last  year,  13 
out  of  26  Irish  dioceses  had  to 
contend  with  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse,  alleged  or  proven.  In  March 
of  this  year  It  was  the  nuns'  turn, 
with  cases  of  Gothic  cruelly  In 
orphanages.) 

So  is  this  phenomenon  lhe  fruit  of 
subterranean  manoeuvring  by  the 
Church  to  tap  the  loyalty  of  the 
faithful  and  win  them  back?  Curi- 
ously, the  clergy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It — at  the  outset  at  least 
“From  the  beginning,”  said  John 
Kearns,  a 37-year-old  Dublin  mort- 
gage manager  whose  Idea  it  was, 
“out  intention  was,  I should  not  say 
to  remove  it  from  the  Church,  but  to 
keep  it  separate  from  the  Church." 
He  got  the  idea  when  he  went  to 


Mass  one  Sunday  evening  this 
spring  and  found  the  congregation 
singing  the  old  hymns.  These  have 
long  been  superseded  by  inept  at- 
tempts at  swinging  hymns,  which 
get  a very  lukewarm  reception. 
Kearns  went  looking  for  a record  of 
the  old  hymns  and  was  astonished  to 
find  they  had  never  been  recorded. 

When  he  put  his  idea  to  five 
Dublin  record  companies,  they 
thought  it  was  “lunatic''  for  modern 
Ireland.  So  with  five  other  business- 
men, and  later  a deal  with  Irish  tele- 
vision, he  launched  his  CD.  And  the 
pious  tornado  struck. 

The  hymns  have  been  given 
classy  treatment:  a 51-piece  orches- 
tra, drum  rolls,  harp  nnd  glocken- 
speils;  Frank  Patterson,  tenor, 
Regina  Nathan,  soprano. 

Although  su |>er fi dally  the  affair 
bears  all  the  hallmarks  of  funda- 
mentalist hype,  it  is  not.  Neither  is 
it  commercial  hype:  the  promotion 
was  modest.  The  CD's  success  was 
dearly  consumer-driven.  There  was 
a huge  untapped  market.  Some 
people  are  buying  half  a dozen 
copies  al  a time  to  send  to  family 
abroad. 

Tiie  great  d i 'hate  in  Ireland  is 
whether  this  is  a religious  revival  — 
which  alarms  1110'S! ■ wlm  imped  :l 
reprcsMve  Church  had  Im-l-ii.  appro- 
priately, broil  gill  to  its  knees  — nr 
just  nostalgia.  .Mm  Kearns  and  lire 
partner.  Bernard  Henneii.  also  m 
til  lain  ini  service*.  :nv  adamant  lhai 
it  is  uniquely  about  nostalgia. 

"It  reminds  people",  liemiett 
said,  "of  » simple  time  when  you 
hadn't  got  all  the  things  Hint  are 
being  talked  about  now  — a purer, 
easier  time  for  people." 

The  difference  is  that  in  those 
times,  those  good  old  days,  the  hor- 
rors that  we  are  only  now  discover- 
ing were  actually  happening.  "But 

The  Catholic  clergy 
have  even  taken  to 
recommending  the 
CD  from  the  altar 

they  were  not  In  the  public 
domain,"  Bennett  said,  steadfast  to 
Jesuit  tradition. 

Rather  than  nostalgia,  a better 
word  to  describe  what  is  happening 
is  addiction.  This  looks  like  a con- 
vulsive, and  genuinely  sponta- 
neous, reachlng-out  by  generations 
hooked  on  religion  who,  betrayed 
by  their  Church  leaders,  were 
obliged  to  go  cold  turkey  on  their 
spiritual  habit9.  They  were  gasping 
for  a fix  of  the  old  purities. 

“An  association  with  the  Church 
or  hierarchy  would  actually  detract 
from  the  appeal,”  Kearns  said. 

So  the  country  is  performing  the 
interesting  intellectual  gymnastic  of 
singing  hymns  while  pretending 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
Or  at  least  the  nervous  promoters 
ore  wary  of  having  the  clergy  on 
their  aide. 

But  inevitably  the  clergy  are 
getting  in  on  the  act:  recommend- 
ing Faith  Of  Our  Fathers  from  the 
altar,  referring  to  it  at  funerals.  In 
the  maternity  ward  of  Hollis  Street 
Hospital,  it  Is  played  all  day. 

Now  the  CD  la  heading  for  The 
Point,  Riverdancing  old-time  reli- 
gion back  Into  fashion. 

Faith  Of  Our  Fathers,  RTE  CD  198, 
IR  £14.99 
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With  a bullet  in  his  head 


Phil  Baker 

The  Night  in  Question 
by  Tobias  Wolff 
Bloomsbury  21 1 pp  £15.99 


I A I HEN  so  much  short  fic- 
I / 1 / lion  is  about  catching  vari- 
V Ir  eties  of  absence,  or 
precise  shades  of  grey,  Tobias  WoUT 
writes  stories  where  things  really 
happen.  After  the  “twist  in  the  tail” 
stories  of  the  notorious  0 Henry 
and  others,  people  are  wary  of  the 
muscular  short  narrative.  But  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  too  gimmicky  or 
liusubtle,  as  Wolff  shows  in  this 
powerful  iii'w  [5-story  collection. 

[.ike  a bad  dream.  Mr  Odd 
watches  a dug  attack  his  Little 
daughter.  He  drags  it  off.  but  the 


police  aren’t  interested.  The  dog 
was  on  a long  chain  — “The  Chain” 
is  the  title  — and  its  owner’s  pros- 
perous house  is  a place  where  “the 
law  was  among  friends".  Instead  Mr 
Gold  turns  to  his  cousin,  who  is  only 
too  keen  to  fix  the  dug.  So  things 
are  fine,  until  n dude  with  a BMW 
and  “SC USE  ME”  licence  plates 
damages  the  cousin's  car.  Then 
careful,  law-abiding  Mr  Gold  owes  n 
favour  in  return. 

Wolff's  stories  often  unfold  from  a 
strong  central  idea  or  sitiintion.  An 
obituary  writer  is  fired  for  filing  die 
obituary  of  a man  still  alive.  The 
man  magnanimously  invites  him  for 
lunch,  nnd  they  fall  to  arguing  about 
die  worthwhile  life.  ("You  can  lead  n 
gimd  life  without  being  a celebrity,” 
says  the  self-regarding  Mr  Givens. 


“That's  true",  says  our  all-American 
obituarist,  "but  it's  kind  of  a little  per- 
son's truth.1'  But  who  could  have  re- 
ported Givens  dead?  As  lunch  goes 
on,  we  develop  n strong  suspicion. 

In  "The  Other  Miller",  a soldier 
named  Miller  is  told  his  mother  is 
dead.  He  is  laughing  inwardly,  glad 
to  be  given  a spell  of  compassionate 
leave;  he  knows  it  must  be  the  other 
Miller,  who  often  gets  his  mail. 
Wolff  is  too  canny  to  say  if  he  is 
right  or  wrong  — it  isn't  such  a sim- 
ple twist.  Elsewhere  Uie  hidden 
cargo  is  desire,  with  overeating  and 
theft  as  its  metaphors,  or  varieties  of 
willing  acquiescence,  whether 
dressing  up  as  a maid  or  being  ma- 
noeuvred into  buying  a used  car. 

Character  study  is  at  the  centre  of 
his  narratives,  like  the  schoolmaster 


who  prides  himself  on  making  a dif- 
ference to  his  pupils  by  countering 
the  easy  lies  of  the  world.  But  when 
he  makes  a drunken  fool  of  himself 
and  gets  a kicking  for  it,  everybody 
at  his  school  assumes  he  has  been 
mugged.  He  doesn't  contradict 
them.  More  than  that,  they  assume 
lie's  been  mugged  by  blacks.  "It  was 
dark,”  he  says,  trying  to  fudge  the 
issue,  “I  couldn't  see  them.”  Wolff's 
range  — generic,  tonal,  stylistic  — 
is  remarkable:  even  within  the  same 
story,  which  is  more  usually  a 
recipe  for  disaster. 

A book  reviewer  is  in  a bank  dur- 
ing a robbery.  'The  stern,  brass- 
knuckled  poetry  of  the  dangerous 
classes,"  he  sneers  at  the  robber's 
threats,  before  a gun  under  his  chin 
forces  him  to  admire  the  painted 
ceiling,  "even  worse  than  he  remem- 
bered, and  all  of  it  executed  with  the 
utmost  gravity."  Only  the  rubber's 
ammoniac  bad  breath  makes  him  re- 
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alise  the  situation  is  serious,  and 
suddenly  a bullet  in  his  brain  makes 
his  life  “pass  before  his  eyes":  a 
phrase  we're  told  he  would  have  ab- 
horred. But  tile  quality  of  flashbacks 
makes  the  situation  something  more 
than  gimmicky,  and  it  gels. 

Why  should  Wolff  have  it  in  for 
book  reviewers,  who  have  generally 
agreed  he  can  do  no  wrong?  Per- 
haps it  is  slightly  crude  to  under- 
score ironies,  or  to  reflect  a main 
point  in  die  title  (“geddit?”).  And 
perhaps  Wolff's  narratives  are  vul- 
garly red-blooded  for  the  grey  fic- 
tioneers.  But  they  are  remarkable 
by  the  standards  of  contemporary 
US  short  fiction,  a world  alluded  to 
in  here  as  “a  few  stories  in  literary 
journals  that  nobody  rends,  includ- 
ing me".  These  are  stories  you  actu- 
ally want  to  read. 

The  Might  In  Question  is  published 
by  Bloomsbury  at  C 1 5.99 


This  writer’s  life 


Master  storyteller  Tobias 
Wolff  started  off  inventing 
his  own  past.  Now  he 
makes  up  other  people's. 

By  Robert  Winder 

/F  THE  American  writer  Tobias 
Wolff  lias  some  sort  of  genius 
for  making  tilings  up,  it  might 
be  because  he  started  young.  Des- 
perate to  escape  a bullying  step- 
father. lie  nicked  some  official 
stationery  and  forged  applications 
to  seven il  exclusive  private  sellouts. 
As  lie  stroked  the  fads,  awarding 
himself  straight  A-grades  and  an  im- 
pressive athletic  caret t.  he  tasted 
fur  ihe  first  time  the  flavour  of  au- 
thentic fiction. 

“I  could  afford  to  be  terse  and 
modest  in  my  self-descriptions,"  lie 
wrote,  ''knowing  liuw  detailed  my 
iccoin  menders  were  going  to  be,  1 
wrote  without  heat  nr  hyperbole,  in 
the  words  iny  teachers  would  have 
used  if  they  had  known  me  as  I 
knew  myself.”  Il  worked:  he  won  a 
scholarship. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  he 
then  forged  on  with  never  a back- 
ward glance:  in  his  two  award-win- 
ning memoirs  (This  Boy's  Life  and 
In  Pharaoh's  Army)  he  has  looked 
back  — without  heat  or  hyperbole 
— as  intently  as  any  modern  writer. 
He  is  probably  (perversely)  belter 
known  for  autobiography  than  for 
fiction.  Bui  that  early  plunge  into 
storytelling  made  a big  splash.  His 
collections  title  Night  In  Question, 
his  latest,  is  the  third)  quiver  with 
Llie  awareness  that  everything  in  life 
is  u story.  They  snap  open,  pulling 
you  in  fast,  usually  in  one  sentence: 
“Gilbert  saw  her  first .. . Brian  Gold 
wns  at  the  lop  nf  the  hill  when  I hi- 
eing attacked  ...  It  began  while  she 
wns  Lit  work.” 

IVnple  tell  stories  in  each  other, 
ami  In  themselves.  Sometimes 
tn/iMi)  they  gel  mm  Idled,  nr  lose 
the  plot  entirely.  At  one  point  in  the 
new  book,  u soldier  in  Viol  unit  i 
learns  a bitter  truth.  Each  of  tile 
ink's  he  litis  told  himself  hints  out  in 
be  false.  I hr  never  thought  lie  was 
the  kind  of  mail  who  would  walk 
past  begging  children  and  fee!  mull- 
ing, but  he  is.  He  never  thought  lie 
would  visit  prostitutes,  hut  he  does. 
He  does  not  see  himself  as  a whiner 
and  a shirker,  which  is  wind  he  lias 
become.  He  clings  to  the  idea  that 
he  is.  til  least,  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  do  anything  for  a pal,  but  he 
soon  bumps  into  the  fad  of  that 
matin' too.  i 


Wolff  is  a connoisseur  of  such 
turning  points.  “To  sumc  degree  or 
other,”  says  Wolff.  Inming  forward 
into  another  book  tour.  "1  think  all 
of  us  uLLempl  to  occupy  a particular 
position  in  the  world.  And  we  feel 
nevertheless  that  this  is  a false  posi- 
tion. So  were  always  creating  a 
place  for  ourselves  tliul  another  purl 
of  us  doesn’t  believe  in.  There's  a 
tension  there,  and  for  some  people 
there  ure  flashpoints  that  make  it 
unendurable.” 

He  is  nut  in  the  business  of  sup- 
plying gratifying  hursts  or  enlight- 
enment at  such  limes.  There’s  no 
tii|Hlancing;  no  showing  off.  “One  of 
the  conventional  tyrannies  in  the 
US,"  he  says,  “is  the  idea  of 
epiphany.  There's  the  expectation 
that  at  some  point  characters  must 
see  the  light.  Often,  it's  just  a con- 
ventional move.  I think  in  my  stories 
the  possibility  of  that  experience  is 
there,  but  the  characters  often  de- 
cline to  have  il. 

‘The  10th  century  allowed  you  to 
fix  on  the  horrors  of  the  world,  the 
injustice  outside  yourself.  But  it 
doesn't  shine  the  light  inward  the 
way  modern  fiction  does." 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  son  of 
conversation  you  would  expect  to 
have  with  Wolff.  He  has  led  a melo- 
dramatic life,  and  surely  has  a fund 
of  flashy  stories  to  tell.  He  grew  up 
in  a house  of  some  cruelty,  and  tried 
most  things  in  response:  violence, 
theft  and  evasiveness  of  all  kinds. 
As  an  11-year-old  he  agreed  to  be- 
come a Catholic  so  long  as  he  could 
change  his  name  to  Jack.  When  he 
enrolled  in  private  school  on  false 
papers,  he  called  himself  Tobias  vun 
Anselm- Wolff  III.  He  joined  ihe 
army,  toured  Vietnam,  and  then  be- 
come a Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford. 

He  taught  a controversial  course 
on  pornography  in  an  American  uni- 
versity (Wulfi  is  no  one's  idea  of  a 
misogynist,  and  he  whs  rather 
piqued  by  the  furore).  And  so  on. 
Apart  from  anything  else,  he  is  one 
nf  very  few  people  who  have 
watched  (heir  own  childhood  on  a 
cinema  screen  (in  the  film  version 
of  This  Boy's  Life)  with  Robert  l)e 
Niro  playing  the  bully:  “Oddly 
enough,  the  scenes  that  shook  me 
were  Liu;  ones  they  invented,  which 
turned  out  to  be  true".  Yet  whnt  lie 
really  talks  about  when  lie  talks  is 
storytelling. 

Fite  flip  side  of  his  own  fluency  is 
an  alertness  to  fraud  in  others.  One 
uf  the  most  drama  lie  works  in  the 
new  book  is  bused,  apparently,  on  a 
real  incident:  it  was  in  all  Ihe  papers. 
It  concerned  a railwayman  on  one  of 


An  American  Chekhov  . 
illustrious  title  than  most 


but  Wolff  is  more  deserving  of  the 
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those  drawbridges  that  rises  to  let 
boats  through.  One  night,  the  man 
took  Ids  young  son  along  with  him, 
and  the  inevitable  happened.  The 
boy  disappeared  into  the  machine 
room,  into  that  exciting  whirl  of 
cogs  and  wheels.  A train  was  about 
to  arrive.  If  the  tnnn  threw  the 
switch,  he  would  kill  his  own  son.  If 
he  hesitated,  he  would  send  a train 
full  of  people  plunging  lu  their 
death.  Whnt  should  he  do?  He  was  a 
faithful  bible-readcr.  He  recalled  the 
precedents:  Isaac  putting  his  trust 
in  llie  I x>rfl,  God  himself  offering  up 
his  only  sou.  His  soul  swelled  with 
faith.  He  knew  whnt  hnd  to  be  done. 

This  wns  the  version  Wolff  heard, 
lie  didn't  believe  il,  nnrl  quite  right 
luo:  it  has  all  the  trappings  of  urban 
myth.  But  it  wns  served  up  ns  (he 
gospel  truth.  “Il  was  ala  cultural  fes- 
tival." he  says.  “A  woman  told  me 
about  a pro  lest  mil  minister  who 
gave  this  sermon  which  I hnd  heard 
when  I was  u kid.  He  said  he’d  read 
it  in  the  paper  — they  always  say 
that.  But  people  Look  it  seriously, 
and  were  horrified,  horrified.  It 
made  a tremendous  impression  on 
everyone. 

"But  this  woman's  husband  was  a 


newspaper  editor,  and  there  were 
two  other  editors  there.  None  of 
them  had  heard  this  story.  So  they 
went  tu  the  minister  and  said.  ‘Did 
you  really  read  that  in  the  news- 
paper?' and  he  Baid,  'No,  not  really 
— it's  part  of  the  sermon  to  say 
that.'  And  they  said  'No-no-no-no-no, 
that’s  not  part  of  the  sermon,  that's 
a straight  lie.  You  lied  to  hundreds 
of  people  and  disturbed  them.’ 

The  minister  didn’t  get  it.  He'd 
clearly  been  taught  how  to  tell  the 
story  in  bible  college  or  whatever.  It 
brought  home  what  had  been  eating 
at  me  about  that  story:  how  manipu- 
lative it  was,  how  brutal,  the  idea  of 
God  that  lies  behind  it,  everything.” 

In  the  book  the  story  conies  out 
as  a conversation  between  a brother 
and  n sister:  a conversation  that 
charts  the  hummocks  of  manipula- 
tion and  dependency  that  lie  be- 
tween them. 

It  is  typical  Wolff,  simultaneously 
easy  and  deep.  The  real  difficulty 
between  Ihe  brother  and  sister  con- 
cerns their  fntlier,  so  the  sermon  is 
a story-wit  hi  n-a-story-within-a-story. 
It  sounds  tricky,  but  Wolff's  compo- 
sure never  falters.  Perhaps  it  is  all 
that  soldiering:  when  he  has  a story 


in  his  sights,  his  hands  do  nut 
shake. 

like  his  Iriend,  the  late  Raymond 
Carver,  he  adores  Chekhov,  and 
Wolff  still  talks  about  his  hero  with 
the  eagerness  of  someone  wlmS 
just  discovered  something:  “Wltni 
do  1 like  about  Chekhov?  It's  hard  i 
say  what  1 dmi'L  like.  I like  his  itn- 
ideological  morality.  H*-'s  very  funny, 
and  never  moralistic.  He  wriio  i 
about  ihe  difficulties  uf  choice  — his  | 
people  are  sculpting  ihenivlve;- 
with  their  clmices.  They're  not  i"itt- 
pletely  determined  l»v  citvuni-  j 
stances,  though  you  do  feel  ilie  j 
weight  of  those  circumstances  very  : 
heavily,  mure  so  than  in  TulMuv.  I 
say.  whu  gives  more  credit  !•> 
human  agency  than  Chekhov  does,  j 
But  then  iulsiny  jIso  had  this  r '•>  . 
malice  about  die  peasantry  which  j 
Chekhov  didn't  have  — could  n't  . 
have,  because  he  was  from  then'.  \ 
his  gnmtitnllier  was  a freed  sei  f.  ; 

"Acluully,  Chekhov  lias  a wonder- 
ful sentence*  about  Tolstoy  in  o let- 
ter. 'Peasant  blood  runs  in  my  veins, 
so  you  cannot  astonish  me  with  , 
peasant  virtues.'  I love  that.  He  was 
dear-eyed  about  everyone  in  dial 
way.  he  had  a discernment  of  the 
power  relations  between  men  and 
women,  he  saw  beyond  the  glaze  of 
custom.  And  what  invention!  He 
came  up  with  motions  between  peo- 
ple that  identified  the  differences 
between  them.  He  did  il  without  an 
ounce  of  sentimentality  and  he  did  it 
time  and  time  again  — there  are  GOO 
stories." 

He  clearly  writes  according  to  the 
precepts  he  most  admires.  Quite  a 
few  writers  have  been  hailed  as  the 
American  Chekhov.  Not  many  carry 
the  banner  as  confidently  as  Woln 
himself.  He  makes  things  up  and 
makes  them  seem  real,  while  nar- 
rating his  own  multi-story  life  as  u it 
were  a novel. 

Writers  don't  usually  like  beiug 
compared  to  even  great  predeces- 
sors — it  seems  to  put  a dent  tu 
their  singularity.  But  Wolff  himself 
doesn't  mind  the  comparison  one 
bit  When  I mentioned,  tentatively, 
that  his  storivs  had  put  me  in  nww 
of  Chekhov,  lie  didn't  seem  to  tnina 
at  all.  “Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  he  said, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  the  though 
had  never  occurred  to  him,  "I  I*  K 
damned.” 
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From  biographies  to  flights  of  fancy,  critics  and  writers  dwell  on  their  favourite  titles  of  1 996 


It  never  rains  but  it  pours 


William  Tyevor 

“He  gets  no  further  than  Wednes- 
day", they  said  once  upon  a time  in 
Norfolk  when  they  meant  he  wasn’t 
the  full  shilling.  In  the  town  of 
Tiiam.  among  the  young,  a church 
is  n pineapple.  £10  a brick,  and  chips 
are  banners.  In  Ayrshire  if  you're 
bruised  you’re  hashed,  if  you’re 
bloody  you’re  jurmunibled.  “He 
wasn’t  drunk  exactly,  only  a little 
disguised,"  they  may  still  say  in 
Kent.  Certainly,  within  easy  mem- 
ory, I've  been  given  Moll  Dole  — 
the  rough  side  of  t lie  tongue  — in 
County  Wexford.  I’ve  pleached,  gar- 
bled and  repeatedly  been  banjaxed. 
So.  i imagine,  has  Diarmaid  0 
Miiirillie,  whose  The  Words  We 
Use  (Four  Courts  Press,  Cti.99)  is  a 
di-lighl  from  start  to  finish.  Frank 
Me  Cm  i rl  has  a way  with  words  luo. 
A retired  New  York  schoolmaster, 
lie  wns  brought  as  n child  to  the 
slums  of  Limerick  in  the  bleak 
1940s  by  |>arents  who  had  emi- 
grated to  America  and  tailed  there. 
Rnozy  father,  pious  mother, 
pompous  priests,  drenching  rain: 
it’s  that  same  terrible  Irish  sorrow, 
quite  unrelieved  in  a moving  and 
remarkable  memoir,  Angela's 
Ashes  (HarperCnllins.  lMii.99). 

Isabel  Fonseca 

In  Savages  (Macmillan,  £1(5.99)  Joe 
Kane  tracks  the  elusive  Hunruni 
Indians  and  their  struggle  for  sur- 
vival in  the  Ecuadorian  Amazon. 
Helena  Drysdules  visit  as  a student 
to  pre-revolutionary  Romania,  her 
innocent  dalliance  with  n man  called 
“George",  his  disappearance  and 
j her  return  a decade-  later  are  cap- 
tured in  Looking  for  George  (Pica- 
dor, £6.99),  where  she  grippingly 
relates  not  only  what  happened  to 
him  but  what  has  become  of  that 
doomy  and  beguiling  country.  Ad- 
ventures of  another  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  Christopher  Isherwood’s 
Diaries:  Volume  I (Methuen,  £25), 
edited  by  Katherine  Bucknell.  Start- 
ing on  the  day  in  January  1939  that 
he  set  sail  for  America  with  Auden 
and  taking  us  up  to  Santa  Monica  in 
I960.  Isherwood's  intimate  chroni- 
cle — visited  by  just  about  everyone 
youVe  ever  heard  of  — is  a com- 
pelling mix  of  perspicacious  cultural 
criticism,  sharp,  often  funny  obser- 
vation about  people  and  places,  and 
good  old  gossipy  glamour. 

Lucretla  8tewart 

Hermione  Lee's  Virginia  Woolf 
(Chatto,  £20).  Essential  reading  for 
any  writer  or  would-be  writer.  Even 
if  you  think  that  you  dislike  biogra- 
phies aud/or  Virginia  Woolf,  this 
book  will  change  the  way  you  think 
about  life  and  its  relationship  to  art 
and  literature.  A terrifically  inspir- 
ing lead.  A Sport  and  a Pastime 
7 }[,  -tomes  Salter  (Random  House 
cS,  612.50).  As  far  as  I know,  this 
perfect,  small  novel  has  never  been 
published  in  the  UK;  choosing  it  as 
a book  of  file  year  may  therefore 
stem  like  the  worst  kind  of  perver- 
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sity  and  pretentiousness.  But  of  all 
the  novels  that  I have  read  this  year, 
it  is  the  most  extraordinary  and  ex- 
citing. It  has  made  my  year, 
coloured  it  and  given  me  an  ideal  to 
aspire  to.  The  story  of  an  intensely 
sexual  affair  beLween  a Yale  drop- 
out and  a French  shopgirl  in  provin- 
cial France,  it  has  an  enviable 
freshness  and  rich  sensuality. 

Francis  Wheen 

My  favourite  book  of  this  year,  as 
every  year,  is  Laurence  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shandy  (now  available  in 
an  excellent  Everyman  edition).  But 
19%  brought  a bonus  fur  Shandy- 
guzzlers  in  tin-  fur  in  of  Marlin  Row- 
son's  comic-book  version  uf  the 
great  novel  ( Picador.  £15.99) , 
ndurm-d  and  embellished  with 
many  deft  curlicues  of  his  own.  I j 
should  alsu  mention  two  important 
biographies  that  deserved  mure  at- 
tention than  they  got  — Nicholas 
Murray's  Life  of  Matthew  Arnold 
(Hodder.  £20)  and  Patrick 
Humphries's  Richard  Thompson: 
Strange-  Affair  (Virgin.  £12.99), 
each  of  them  a fitting  tribute  to  an 
underrated  English  genius. 

Hugo  Young 

Pleasure  is  the  only  lest.  Indepen- 
dence Day  by  Richard  Ford 
(Harvill.  £6.99  pbk)  is  the  most  res- 
onantly enjoyable  novel  I've  read 
this  year,  interleaving  the  angst  and 
the  quest  for  contentment  of  mod- 
ern America  with  unfailing  preci- 
sion. It  is  nerve-touching,  true, 
funny,  long,  with  a gallery  of  plain 
American  exotics.  An  unmannered 
Updike  for  the  nineties.  Palimp- 
sest by  Gore  Vidal  (Abacus,  £9.99) 
is  the  wittiest  exercise  in  serious 
gossip  I’ve  read  for  years.  The  mem- 
oirist's sardonic  egotism  and  pitiless 
eye  bring  forth  a subversive  com- 
mentary on  the  public  history  of  lit- 
erary and  political  America  in 
mid-century,  starring 
Tennessee  *ffF*!*U  t 
Williams.  Ana'fs  |r,^U  J 
Nin.  J F Kennedy,  C 

and  many  others, 
but  none  more 
brilliant  titan  unpa- 
triotic  Gore. 

Linda  Qrant  yiS 

Every  year  I read  a novel  and  . 
think  to  myself,  I’ll  be  lucky  if  I’ve  J 
read  anything  better  than  tills  r . 
by  December.  By  April  I’d  found  \ 
W G Sebald’s  The  Emigrants  ^ 
(Harvill.  £14.99;  £8.99  pbk),  an 
award-winner  in  Germany  but  outra- 
geously ignored  in  Britain.  The  four 
fictional  narratives  explore  the  pain 
of  Jewish  exile  and  homelessness 
and,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
quiet  tact,  address  what  seems  so 
mysterious  to  others,  the  suicide 
that  overtakes  survivors  of  the  worst 
of  traumas  in  old  age.  Another  over- 
looked work  was  Auschwitz:  1270 
to  the  Present  by  Robert  Jan  van 
Pelt  and  Deborah  Dwork  (Yale, 
£25),  which  examines  the  architec- 
tural plans  for  the  camp  and  reveals 
that  much  of  what  visitors  see  today 
is  a post-war  fabrication. 

Richard  Williams  _ 

Five  American  songs:  E Annie 
Proulx’s  Accordion  Crimes 
(Four til  Estate.  £16.99),  a warm- 
blooded and  joltingly  eventful  jour- 
ney through  the  century  in  the 


company  of  a small  Sicilian  squeeze- 
box;  the  deceptively  laconic  jottings 
of  Sain  Shepard's  Cruising 
Paradise  (Seeker  & Warburg, 
£15.99);  Jonathan  Raban's  forensic 
investigation  of  the  Montana  land- 
rush  and  its  consequences  in  Bad 
Land  (Picador,  £15.99);  vivid  oral 
history  from  the  likes  of  Homesick 
James  and  Little  Milton  in  Paul 
Tryuka's  absorbing  Portrait  of  the 
Blues,  with  photographs  by  Va! 
Wilmer  (Harnlyn,  £20);  and  wonder- 
fully rhyming  images  of  dancers, 
trumpeters  and  just  plain  folk  in 
Rny  DcCarava:  A Retrospective 
(Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  $60  hbk;  $29.95  pbk).  Hie 
work  of  an  outstanding  African- 
Amc-ricau  photographer. 

Michael  Bllllngton 

I can  never  rend  enough  about 
Orson  Welles.  David  Thomson's 
Rosebud  (Lillie.  Brown,  £20)  was 
an  indispensable  complement  to 
Simon  Callow's  magnificent  biogra- 
phy: a compelling  picture  of  Welles 
as  a wayward,  oddly  prophetic  g«*- 
nius  based  on  tile  notion  that  Knm* 
was  essentially  a self-purl  rail.  Wind 
also  (‘merged  was  Welles's  nomadic 
solitude;  nothing  was  sadder  than 
tin-  account  of  tin-  aged,  cash- 
strapped  Welli -s  dining  with  a young 
acolyte  and  looking  enviously  at  a 
family  eating  happily  together.  John 
Lihr's  Light  Fnntuslic  (BIimiiii* 
bitty.  KL'W  was  a fine  colli -cl  ion  of 
New  Yurkcr  pieces  (hat  showed  that 
dramatic  criticism,  given  space  ami 
lime,  can  be  an  art  form  in  its  own 
right.  Most  topical  re-reading  of  the 
year  wns  Matthew  Arnold's  Se- 
lected Prose  (Penguin,  £9.99), 
which  reminded  one  (hat  heedless 
individualism  still  prevails  nnd  that 
the  Barbarians  and  Philistines  are 
as  present  in  Britain  in  the  1990s  as 
they  were  in  the  1860s. 

Laura  Cummlng 

Milan  Kundera's 
it  Slowness  (Faber, 

5//  /kSSlV  £12.99)  is  a bril- 
^7  liant  argument  for 

against  the  insanity 
of  speed:  eroticism 

versus  Road  Rage,  the 
yjx  Enlightenment  against  the 
/ vk  soundbite.  Riveting  ideas 
/ QTvSl  couched  in  an  elegant 
r i Yjo  and  seductive  uovel; 
^ /y  Kundera's  first  really 
fj&r  comic  book.  Since  the 
l/y  hardback  version  of  Robert 
^-7  Hughes's  great  American 
Visions  (Harvill  £40) 
doesn't  appear  until  May,  console 
yourself  with  John  Ralston  Saul's 
Voltaire's  Bastards:  The  Dicta- 
torship of  Reason  in  the  West 
(Penguin,  £13),  which  plots  a 
thrillingly  horrible  route  from  the 
Age  of  Reason  directly  to  Reagan, 
Thatcher  and,  incidentally,  David 
Bowie  and  John  Birt. 

Beryl  Balnbrldge 

She  Must  Have  Known  by  Brian 
Masters  (Doubleday,  £15.99)  This  is 
a defence  of  tile  infamous  Rosemary 
West,  in  which  the  author  argues 
that,  although  culpable,  Mrs  West 
was  not  guilty  of  piurder.  It  is  to  his 
credit  (hat  he  dwells  not  on  the  sen- 
sational aspects  of  (lie  case  but 
rather  on  the  legal  ramifications.  A 
provoking  and  moral  book  that 
searches  for  reasons,  licit  excuses. 
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Tom  Paulin 

Anthony  Julius’s  com- 
pelling, indeed 
lacerating 
critical 
study 
TS 
Eliot: 

Semitism 

,crary  IP* 

(Cambridge,  \\-ku 
£13.95)  was 
almost  ig- 
nored  after 

its  publics-  f 

lion,  then  a (v  j ju 

tidal  whvc  of  \JiJf 

reviews  ^ 

began.  / »n| 

Christopher  KlW 
Ricks's  mag-  __ 

nifimil  edi- 

lii m ol  early  VT(£j  l 

Eliot  poet  us. 

In  veu  lions 

of  die  March  Vri\ 

Hare  (Faber, 

£30),  brings 
into  the  light  of  day 
work  which  anyone  who 
admires  Kliul's  poetry  will  be 
grateful  for.  Miroslav  Hoiub's  native 
Pilseu  — its  “infinitely  crooked 
streets"  — is  evoked  in  Supposed 
To  Fly  (Uloodaxe  Books,  £.V.i5). 
Chiiracicrislicnlly,  Hulub  extracts, 
lyricism  hum  its  denial.  He's  a ge- 
nius. Censorship  in  his  native 
C zeclloslovakia  during  the  I97»s 
prevented  (In'  publication  ol  liuhlb's 
books  there,  hi  Britain,  indifference 
sometimes  works  like  a censor. 

Beatrix  Campbell 

Worldly  Gouda  (Macmillan,  £25),  a 
ravishing  study  of  the  Renaissance 
by  that  rather  Renaissance,  radical 
woman.  Professor  Lisa  Jartline. 
Reservation  Blues  (Miner  va, 
£6.99)  by  Sherman  Alexie,  whose 
book  in  memory  of  the  legendary 
blues  singer  Robert  Johnson  is  a 
supple,  shimmering  novel  about 
music,  stamina  and  sacred  encoun- 
ters in  the  desert.  Billie  Holiday  by 
Stuart  Nicholson  (Indigo,  £7.99 
pbk),  revisiting  the  reputation  of  the 
great  singer  as  a musical  revol- 
utionary. 

W L Webb 

New  Europe,  new  history?  In  fact, 
Europe:  A History  (Otdford,  £25) 
is  the  story  of  the  old,  true  Europe 
lost  to  sight  during  our  long,  politi- 
cally induced  amnesia,  and  now  bril- 
liantly recovered  by  A J P Taylor’s 
brightest  pupil,  Norman  Davies,  an- 
other sardonic  Lancastrian  and  mas- 
ter of  the  short  sentence.  This  is 
j Europe  until  its  amputated  Eastern 
half  restored,  remembering  all  the 
creativity,  character  nnd  blood 
pumped  through  the  Continent  front 
Dresden  and  Prague,  Budapest  and 
Warsaw,  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa. 
Extending  the  story  further  east 
and  south,  Neal  Aschorsnn's  Black 
Sea  (Vintage,  £7.99  pbk)  does  for 
the  Caucasus  something  of  what 
Braudel's  great  work  did  with  the 
Mediterranean,  on  n smaller  scale, 
but  with  tile  same  lovely  combina- 
tion of  curious  stories  and  grand 
connecting  perspectives. 

Colm  Tolbfn 

■ 

The  best  book  of  poetry  published 
in  Britain  in  1996  was  Ruth  Pad  el's 
Fusewire  (Chatto,  £6.99).  These 
are  love  poems  and  mediations  on 
history  narrated  by  an  English- 
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wmilaii  ■h-sprr.Urly  in  love  with  a 
man  in  Irish  public  lil<‘.  All  iln- 
■ Tidier,  about  tin-  relation  ship  be- 
ivvivti  the  iwn  islands  are  -mbviTti-d 
here.  England  kings  for  Ireland;  Ire- 
land is  1 1 iv  strong  i lam i>:-r.  1 1 w 
ilnv-l  1 liked  hi -si  was  Patrick 
Mel i null's  Asylum  (Viking.  £Ub. 
w hich  alsu  deals  with  tin-  power  of 
passion.  Hie  story,  which  is  about 
will  I ness  and  dark  dest  ruction,  is 
luld  in  :i  prose  which  is  cuol  and 
eloquent,  full  of  wonderful  sen- 
tences nnd  superb  ironies.  1 also  ad- 
mired Anthony  Cronin's  Sumud 
Beckett'  The  Last  Modernist 
(HarperCollins,  £25).  Cronin  writes 
witli  great  insight  not  only  on  Beck- 
ett’s Irish  background,  but  on  his 
strange  and  slow  evolution  ns  an 
artist. 

John  Ryle 

How  Many  People  Can  the  Earth 
Support?  by  Joel  E Cohen  (W  W 
Norton,  £22.50)  is  an  even-handed 
and  humane  consideration  of  the 
big,  worrying  question.  The 
Speara  of  lYrillght:  Life  and 
Death  in  the  Amazon  Jungle  by 
Philippe  Descola  (HarperCollins, 
£20),  a magisterial  work  by  a 
French  ethnologist  in  the  tradition 
of  Claude  Levi-Strauss.  eclipses 
other  South  American  rainforest 
travelogues.  A Glimpse  of  Hell, 
edited  by  Duncan  Forrest  (Cassell, 
£12.99),  a compilation  of  Amnesty 
International  reports  on  torture,  Is 
horrible  but  necessary,  not  a bed- 
side book.  The  Oxford  Guide  to 
Contemporary  Writing  (OUP, 
£20)  edited  by  John  Sturrock,  per- 
forms a useful,  difficult  task  with 
aplomb. 
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I W ft  i iv  the  full;  American  fighter  tie  raid  McClellan  prepares  for  his  fateful  lion  l with  Nigel  Ueim  at  Uie 
I;<*ii  don  Arena  in  Febr  1 uiry  1 095  phot-xiraph  vanes  la  wir  isi  hip 


Lucid  truth  of  hype  and  hope  in  the  ring 


Getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  action 


John  Qaustnd 

"T"HK  judges  nf  the  William  Hill 
I Sports  Hook  of  die  Year  were 
primarily  looking  for  good 
writing  that  illuminates  some- 
thing sign i /leant  in  the  world  of 
sport  — either  dealing  with 
something  which  had  not  hoc  11 
treated  at  hnoklength  before,  or 
which  threw  new  light  on  some- 
thing wc  thought  we  already 
knew,  forcing  us  to  look  at  it 
again. 

Dark  Trade:  Ijost  fn  Having 
(Mainstream,  £14.99)  by 
Donald  McRae  fell  into  the  latter 
category  and  was  a supreme 
example  of  its  type,  good  enough 
indeed,  to  he  minted  as  the 
Sports  Hook  of  the  Year  for 
1998. 

McRae  offers  a lucid  and  pen- 
etrating assessment  of  profes* 
sinnnl  hexing  in  the  nineties. 

I Inwever,  it  is  also  the  story  of 
1 liis  quest  to  understand  this 
dark  and  dangerous  world. 

The  starting  point  is  his  child- 
hood in  South  Africa,  and  his 
dawning  awareness  that  boxers, 
and  above  all  Muhammad  All, 
could  be  an  inspiration  for  both 
blacks  and  whites. 

['‘rum  his  infatuation  with  Ali, 
which  was  stimulated  by  news- 
reel  coverage  of  the  Cleveland 
Will  jams  and  Ernie  TyrcJI  fights. 


1 Lott  Fool  Forward  — A Year  in  the 
Life  Ol  A Journevm.Ni  Footballer 
by  Gauy  Nelson 

{l-krtcbne.  pjpeibnc  A. 

2 Evi'rywheie  We  Go  — Behind  the 
Matchdav  Madness. 

1-7  Doug®  and  Eddy  Biimson 
(Head  lino.  | iapei  back.  £6.99) 

3 F<-iott>oll  Gioirnds  of  Britain, 
i 7 Simon  Inglis 

(Collins  Willow,  paperback, 
£14.99) 

4 The  Complete  Book  of  the 


grew  his  fascination  with  the 
men  who  inhabit  this  violent 
arena.  Ills  focus  throughout  the 
hook  is  un  the  boxers  them- 
selves, their  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences. 

Naturally  enough  lie  starts 
with  Tyson,  the  "baddest  Man 
on  the  Planet”  and  the  epitome 
nf  menace,  and  what  makes  his 
book  so  fascinating  Is  his 
concern  to  discover  what  kind  of 
men  these  arc  whn  choose  such 
a dangerous  occupation,  to 
probe  behind  their  malevolence. 

His  encounters  with  Tyson,  as 
with  nil  the  others,  are  described 
with  coni  polling  honest)'. 
Although,  on  his  account,  his 
questioning  of  them  was  often 
h siting,  and  at  times  even  mal- 
adroit, one  has  a very  clear 
sense  that  somehow',  to  some  ex- 
tent, they  trusted  him,  und  for 
me  this  is  whut  distinguishes  Ids 
hook. 

While  boxing  is  rife  with  both 
bad  faith  nnd  hype,  there's  h 
clear  sense  that  McRae's 
sensitive  appraisals  come  very 
□car  to  the  truth,  managing  to 
reveal  these  boxers  in  their  par- 
ticularity. The  one  who  comes  up 
most  often  is  Jnincs  “Lights  Out” 
Toney,  another  self-proclaimed 
"bad  mail".  There  is  nn  astound- 
ing account  of  how  McRae 
shared  the  tension  of  the  final 


5 Brjf  j As  I Wannabe,  by  Dei  mis 
Rodman  with  Tim  Keown 
(Delacof to  Press,  hardback. 
C15.U9) 

6 Stan  The  Man 

by  Stanley  Bowles  with  Ralph 
Allen  and  John  Iona 
{Paper  Plano,  hardback. 

El  2.99) 

7 Football  Against  the  Enemy, 
by  Simon  Kuper 

(Orion  Phoenix,  paperback, 
C6.99) 


hoars  before  the  fight  with  Tony 
Thornton. 

Then  there's  his  loss  to  Roy 
Jones,  his  threat  to  kill  his  man- 
ager, and  how  he  eventunlly  re- 
covered his  fire. 

Yet  it’s  also  u vivid  picture  of  a 
sport  grappling  with  profound 
change.  McRae  denis,  ufter  ail, 
with  the  period  when  boxing 
went  “showtime",  the  money  be- 
came astronomical,  and  the 
deaths  nf  Bradley  Stone,  Jimmy 
Garcia  und  James  Murray  and 
the  tragic  injuries  suffered  by 
Michael  Watson  and  Gerald 
McClellan  made  the  inherent 
risks  undeniable. 

Although  McRae  doesn't  pro- 
vide answers  to  these  dilemmas, 
he  does  give  n sincere  account  of 
his  own  qualms  nnd  self-ques- 
tion ing,  and  his  sense  that  there 
are  not  nny  easy  solutions. 

Finally,  he  also  writes  really 
well.  Apart  from  a few  ill-judged 
scene-setter  sentences  uhoul  the 
sun  burning  high  in  a blue  desert 
sky  etc,  his  prose  is  nimble  and 
sensitive,  and  although  he  de- 
scribes lots  of  fights  he  largely 
avoids  cliches  and  repetition. 

I believe  it  is  a very  special 
book  and  a very  worthy  winner. 

John  Gaustad  is  chairman  of  the 
William  Hill  Sports  Book  of  the  Year 
fudging  pane! 


8 A Good  Walk  Spoiled  — Days 
and  Nights  on  the  PGA  Tour, 
by  John  Feinstein 
(Lftffe,  Brown,  paperback,  C8.99) 

8 The  Mow  Lords  ol  the  Rings 
by  Andrew  Jennings 
(Pockelbooks,  paperback,  C6.99) 

10  Football  Fanatic  — A Record- 
breaking  Journey  Through 
English  Football 
by  Ken  Ferris 

(Two  Heads,  paperback,  E8.99) 

List  supplied  by  Sportspages, 

Canton  Walk,  94-96  Charing  Cross 

Road,  London  WC2 


Hell  for  Leather:  A Modern 
Cricket  Journey 
by  Robert  Winder 
Gollancz  £17.99 

War  Minus  the  Shooting 
by  Mike  Marqusee 
Helnemann  £15.99 


ALMOST  a year  on  from  the 
cricket  World  Cup  jointly 
hosted  by  Sri  Lanka,  India 
and  Pakistan,  two  accuuiits  about  as 
similar  in  their  approach  to  cricket 
writing  as  Boycott  and  Botham 
w»t«-  in  their  approach  to  batting. 
Winder  presents  a wry.  personal 
view  of  a compel  it  in  n dogged  by 
controversy  from  its  inception,  that 
ended  as  it  began,  in  farce.  By  con- 
trast, Murqiisiv  -ids  the  cricket 
Pin nly  in  tin  context  of  the  political 
and  iinanciai  wrangling  that  threat- 
ened to  bedevil  the  tournament. 
Hie  fact  that  tile  competition  nour- 
ished regardless  of  these  numerous 
vested  interests  renders  his  detailed 
accounts  of  internal  conflicts  a dis- 
traction. — Fan!  Kelso 


The  Wrestling 
by  Simon  Garfield 
Faber  £9.99 


A SALTY  history  of  the  holds,  head- 
locks.  ricked  backs,  shattered 
knees,  cysts,  sores  and  showbiz  that 
was  British  professional  wrestling. 
Fired  by  a desire  to  discover  what 
lias  become  of  the  men  and  women 
who  once  attracted  Saturday  after- 
noon TV  audiences  in  excess  of 
8 million.  Garfield  presents  the  story 
through  the  words  of  the  protago- 
nists themselves.  A colourful  cast  of 
characters  including  Jackie  Pallo, 
Mick  McManus,  Jimmy  Savile, 
Brian  Glover,  and  the  mysterious 
Kendo  Nagasaki  tell  a remarkable 
story  of  men  crippled  by  the  game, 
ruthlessly  exploited  by  promoters, 
but  beloved  by  the  public.  PK 


Motty'a  Diary:  A Year  In  the  Life 
by  John  Motson 
Virgin  £12.99 


IN  1995  John  Motson,  the  BBC's 
voice  of  football,  and  the  mnn  who's 
done  more  for  the  sheepskin  coal 
than  anyone,  notched  up  his  25th 
year  behind  the  microphone,  To  cel- 
ebrate, football's  archetypal 
trainspolter  recorded  his  daily  rou- 
tine for  posterity,  and  endearing 
stuff  it  is.  Never  guilty  of  taking 
himself  too  seriously,  Molly’s  devo- 
tion to  the  game  nnd  iiis  profession 
shines  through,  ail  the  more  so  for 
the  Pooterish  quality  of  the  entries. 
Charming,  funny,  impossible  to 
read  without  affecting  a Motty  voice 
in  your  head.  PK 


Little  Girls  In  Pretty  Boxes 
by  Joan  Ryan 

The  Women's  Press  £8.99) 


ONCE  every  four  years,  millions  sit 
captivated  by  the  seemingly  effort- 
less skill  and  grace  of  £lite  female 
gymnasts  and  ice  skaters  at  the 
Olympic  Gomes.  Read  this  book, 
however,  and  you’ll  never  be  able  to 
look  at  those  frail,  tiny  figures  per- 
forming feats  of  co-ordination  and 
power  without  thinking  of  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  they  have 
endured,  and  the  hundreds  who 


didn’t  make  it.  broken  in  their  early 
teens  by  the  demands  of  their  sport. 
Unerringly,  Ryan,  one  of  America’s 
leading  sports  journalists,  presents 
a catalogue  of  whaL  she  describes  as 
“legal,  even  celebrated  child  abuse", 
in  which  girls  starve  themselves 
(her  research  shows  that  GO  per 
cenl  of  college  gymnasts  in  the  US 
suffer  from  eating  disorders),  risk 
osteoporosis,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  untold  psychological 
damage,  at  the  behest  nf  brutal,  self- 
promoting  corn-lies,  nnd  1 wills  dri- 
ven by  misguided  smiimriii.  Ph' 


Dark  Trade:  Lost  in  Boxing 
by  Donald  McRae 
Mainstream  £14.99 


AN  lMPkl-l-.slVT'  mid  iNiwi-riulh  1 
< iigui/iiig  -in  v«  v ot  Imving  mvr  ili<- 
past  live  yc.nv  .McRae's  work 
( mbiaces  tin*  tall  ami  return  ol  1 
l ysun,  the  egos  ol  l-.nbnnk  .uni 
Rained  and  the  tragedies  dint  l*-l.ill 
James  Murray  and  Gerald  McLH- 
lan.  it  is  not  descriptions  ol  tin* 
fights  dial  are  remarkable  in  thi- 
book  but  the  accounts  ol  lli** 
schmaltz,  the  •dcaze  and  the  noble 
endeavour  that  an*  woven  through 
boxing  in  about  roughly  equal  | 
amounts.  1 

This  is  a worthy  and  important 
contribution  l»>  boxing  literature  .11  a 
time  when  squabble*,  .md  money  1 
mania  tire  sapping  the  “noble  art’.  \ 
— Ben  Clissel 


Naseem:  prince  of  egos 


Dalglish:  My  Autobiography 
by  Kenny  Dalglish 
with  Henry  Winter 
Hodder  & Stoughton  £18.99 

THE  relentless  onslaught  of  trans- 
parent and  shallow  soccer  autobi- 
ographies is  rarely  punctuated  by 
one  that  captures  an  audience 
beyond  those  who  stockpile  sou- 
venir shop  catalogues  by  their  beds. 
But  Kenny  Dalglish's  was  always 
likely  to  be  different.  For  a start,  no 
one  in  British  football  matched  his 
success  as  a player  and  a manager 
while  resolutely  communicating  so 
little;  he  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
tragedy  at  Heysel  stadium  and  tur- 
moil in  his  leaving  of  Liverpool;  his 
sudden  and  dramatic  departure 
from  Blackburn  came  less  than  a 
month  before  the  book  was  pub- 
lished. A revealing  and  occasionally 
moving  portrait  that  mninly  nian- 
ages  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sell- 
justification.  BC 


Olympics, 

by  David  Wnllechinsky 
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Cauldron  of  Troubles 


Michael  Mandelbaum 


THE  ELEVENTH  PLAGUE: 
The  Politics  of  Biological 
And  Chemical  Warfare 
By  Leonard  A.  Cole 
Freeman.  284pp.  $22.95 


THE  BOOK  of  Exodus 
records  that  10  plagues  were 
visited  upon  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  including  vermin,  lo- 
custs. hail  and  gnats.  To  this  dimm- 
ing list  modern  science  has  added 
an  11th:  weapons  or  mass  destruc- 
tion. Foremost  among  these  are  nu- 
clear armaments:  large,  powerful, 
controversial,  the  subjects  of  widely 
shared  popular  fears  and  long-run- 
ning. highly  visible  international 
negotiations.  Also  included  in  this 
category  are  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons,  inorganic  and  live 
agents  with  lethal  effects.  These  are 
die  subjects  of  this  worthy  book. 

Their  family  resemblance  to  nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  always  appar- 
ent. They  are  not  as  powerful.  A 
chemical  or  biological  attack  could 
not  destroy  a large  city,  although 
such  an  attack  could  kill  a great 
many  of  the  city's  inhabitants.  Nu- 
clear weapons  plainly  belong  to  the 
history  of  warfare:  they  are  the 
most  powerful  artillery  shells  ever 
created.  Chemicals  and  biological 
munitions  seem  to  belong  mure  to 
the  history  of  court  intrigue,  in 
which  rivals  eliminated  cadi  otiler 
by  |K>ison.  or  to  the  natural  history 
of  epidemics  and  plagues. 

Plagues,  in  Jin-  Bible’s  account, 
are  the  work  of  llu*  Almighty.  Dur- 
ing die  Cold  War  nuclear  weapons 
were  largely,  although  nut  exclu- 
sively, the  properly  of  the  planet's 
two  most  powerlul  countries,  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  again,  chemical  and  biological 


weapons  differ  from  nuclear  arms: 
They  are  the  weapons  of  the  weak. 
They  have  been  called  “the  poor 
man's  atomic  bomb.”  It  is  easier  to 
make  or  get  them  than  tu  make  or 
gel  nuclear  weapons,  and  so  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  used.  Indeed, 
unlike  nuclear  weapons,  chemical 
weapons  have  been  used  since  1945, 
notably  by  Saddam  Hussein  in  the 
1980s  against  the  Kurds  of  northern 
Iraq  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran. 

The  Eleventh  Plague  presents  a 
series  ol  essays  011  different 
episodes  in  the  history  uf  chemical 
and  biological  weapons:  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  American 
military  during  the  1950s:  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War;  and 
I he  debate  about  whether,  given  the 
difficulties  of  verification,  it  is  wise 
to  try  to  abolish  chemical  and  bin- 
logical  weapons  completely,  as 
treaties  concluded  in  1972  and  luiO 
attempt  in  do.  The  book's  overall 
purpose  is  to  deliver  two  familiar 
hut  often  ignored  messages:  It  can 


Straight-Faced  Sisters 


Camille  Pagiia 

THE  PROSPECT  BEFORE  HER: 

A History  ol  Women  in  Western 
Europe.  Volume  One  1 500- 1 800 
ByOlwen  Hulton  Knopl.  633pp.  $35 

IN  OLYVEN  HlirrON'S  The 
Prospect  Before  Her  there  is  a 
riveting  vignette:  The  fishwives  of 
Britain,  Holland  and  France  (who 
marketed  what  their  husbands 
caught  or  bought)  were  “a  vocifer- 
ous bunch”  — “coarse  and  unruly 
women”  in  the  vanguard  of  political 
protest.  To  this  day  their  name  still 
describes  shrill,  fierce  and  formida- 
ble females. 

Hufton’s  book  offers  a bounty  of 
such  anecdotal  minutiae.  English 
men  loo  drunk  to  sustain  nn  erec- 
tion were  said  to  suffer  from 
^brewer's  droop.”  German  men 
“emasculated  by  their  wives”  were 
depicted  as  lions  without  clows.  In 
hWL',  Dutch  Calvinist  clergy  con- 
demned “goose-pulling  tourna- 
ments where  girls  could  fall  over, 
showing  more  of  their  anatomy  than 
wns  deemed  modest.”  Venetian 
prostitutes  identified  themselves  by 
wenring  eye-catching,  "high-heeled 
red  sliues  ” 

Court  records  of  prostitutes  ar- 
rested in  London  between  1733  and 
1739  show  that  “many  gave  false 

names,  the  favourite  being  Miss 
Nobody." 

Olwen  Hufton  is  professor  of  his- 
tory  at  the  European  University  In- 
stitute in  Florence  and  the  author  of 
five  scholarly  books,  concentrating 


un  l kili-century  France.  Her  new 
hunk  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  on 
women  in  Western  Europe  over  the 
past  5<’K)  years.  Here  she  covers  the 
period  from  15UD  to  1800  and  uses 
the  technique  of  comparative  social 
history  to  suggest  parallels  and 
interconnections  among  nations. 

A work  of  this  scale  is  not  un- 
precedented. However.  Hufton  is 
less  interested  in  the  individual  per- 
sonalities of  notable  women  and 
enormously  expands  the  amount  of 
factual  data  about  the  lives  of  work- 
ing-class ami  middle-class  women. 

The  Prospect  Before  Her  is  ad- 
mirably written  in  clear,  accessible 
prose.  Except  for  a faddish  locution 
in  the  first  chapter  title  ("Construct- 
ing Woman"),  it  is  unblemished  by 
the  kind  of  theoretical  jargon  or 
ideological  bias  that  too  often  char- 
acterizes recent  feminist  and  acade- 
mic books.  Though  the  dust  jacket 
describes  her  as  ‘'the  architect  aiul 
fii-st  head  of  tile  Women's  Studies 
Program  at  Harvard,"  where  she 
briefly  taught.  Hufton  seems  to  dis- 
tance herseU  from  academic  femi- 
nism. which  generally  ignores  or 
dismisses  the  biological  sciences. 
She  pointedly  asserts,  "In  the  early 
modern  period,  biology  has  to  count 
. for  something.  No  one,  for  example, 
could  plough  a five-inch  farrow  in  a 
condition  of  advanced  or  even  early 
pregnancy." 

Hutton's  feel  for  the  specific, 
gritty  realities  of  everyday  experi- 
ence is  the  most  appealing  element 
of  this  book.  She  has  a pungent  way 
with  words:  “Fleas  and  polluted 


happen  in  the  United  States,  and  it's 
Inter  limn  you  think.  The  same 
chemical  weapons  fired  at  Iranian 
soldiers  could  be  usi-d  against 
American  troops.  Tlic  same  kind  of 
deadly  nerve  gas  spread  in  (lie 
Tokyo  subway  in  1995  by  a Japanese 
cull  could  he  used  to  attack  mass- 
transit  passengers  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  prevent 
chemical  or  biological  attacks.  A 
combination  of  treaties,  restraints 
on  the  export  of  dangerous  techno- 
logies, defensive  measures,  and 
m>  m in  (ring  is  required.  There  is. 
linwi-vi-r.  110  equivalent  lor  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  of  the  Cold 
War  policy  nf  nuclear  deterrence, 
under  which  (lie  United  Stales  pre- 
vented a Soviet  nuclear  attack  by 
threatening  a devastating  nuclear 
assault  in  ivialim'iun. 

Tlie  bonk  singles  mil  lor  special 
.it u-m ii>n  one  particular  obstacle  in 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biulogieal 
weapons:  llu-  stigma  attached  m 
them.  They  have  been  used,  but 
less  frequently  than  would  he  ex- 
pected of  weapons  that  are  cheap 


water  are  no  respecters  of  persoi is." 

A country  girl  aspiring  u»  man  y 
was  lucky  tu  be  taken  on  as  a local 
farm  servant:  "Here  she  might 
learn,  in  addition  to  cleaning  and 
scouring  pots  and  pans,  skills  such 
as  pickling,  making,  -alt ing,  preserv- 
ing by  smoking,  drying,  storing  in 
grease  or  brine,  working  in  the 
byres  milking  cows  and  goals  and  in 
the  hen  yard,  hoeing  vegetables,  lay- 
ing potatoes,  weeding,  haymaking." 

For  kitchen  work  also,  ‘‘physical 
stamina"  was  crucial  for  toting  coal, 
wood,  and  water.  When  porcelain 
tableware  was  introduced  in  the 
17th  century,  scullery  maids  did 
vastly  increased  dishwashing 
chores:  Before  this,  wooden  or 
pewter  platters  had  simply  been 
"cleaned  with  a piece  of  bread." 

H UPTON'S  chapter  on  mother- 
hood is  particularly  powerfal: 
"In  every  noble  household  and  in 
the  lowliest  cottage,  a birth  wns  a 
collective  drama,  and  the  room  of 
the  birth  was  living  theatre."  She 
stresses  “(lie  public  character  of  the 
birthing  process."  which  was 
“women's  business"  and  "the  main 
way  in  which  female  sociability  and 
solidarity  expressed  itself." 

Because  animals’  milk  was  not 
deemed  healthful  lor  infants,  afflu- 
ent children  (including  Jane  Austen) 
were  sent  out  to  stay  with  a wet- 
nurse,  who  ideally  had  capacious, 
■‘box-shaped  breasts.”  Tight  swad- 
dling of  newborns  was  practiced 
from  antiquity  to  the  17th  century: 
Immobilization  was  thought  to  form 
and  straighten  the  limbs.  Infants 
were  not  permitted  to  crawl,  since  it 
would  “allow  mankind  to  adopt  arii- 


II.U  WRAIfjH.  CHRISTOPHER  RING 

and  effective.  Since  the  advent  of 
chemical  weapons  during  World 
War  1,  even  nations  engaged  in 
vr iu-1  and  desperate  struggles  seem 
tu  have  avoided  resorting  to  them  in 
part  because  they  believed  thul 
doing  so  was  morally  wrong. 

Saddam  Hussein  was  obviously 
not  burdened  with  such  scruples. 
But  the  revulsion  these  weapons 
arouse  may  have  affected  even  him. 
It  is  possible  (hut  he  did  not  use  the 
chemical  armaments  in  his  posses- 
sion in  1991  against  American 
troops  or  Israeli  civilians  because  he 
understood  that  tin-  horror  this 
would  provoke  might  trigger  terri- 
ble retaliation  against  him,  perhaps 
involving  even  more  powerful 

weapons. 

Although  it  cannot  guarantee 
their  abolition,  the  worldwide  revul- 
sion that  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  evoke  does  contribute  to 
limiting  ih'-ir  use.  Tlial  innk'-s  ivin- 
lorciiig  die  stigma  an  important  in 
I'.-niJiioii.il  goal,  and  mu-  nu-tlioil  01 
doing  so  is  publishing  books  like 
Tiie  Eleventh  Hague. 


mal  practices  by  going  oil  all  loui's." 

Tlie  book's  Inter  chapters,  on 
(Tench  culture,  art  less  successful. 
Oddly,  as  she  moves  into  her  own 
specialty.  Hutioii  loses  her  sure 
sense  of  the  general  audience,  iiiosi 
nf  whom  will  need  to  be  more  pa- 
tiently briefed,  for  example,  about 
tin*  brilliant  Parisian  salons  ruled  by 
witty  women  of  inshiou.  Except  for  a 
dramatic  account  of  the  march  in 
( tctober  1789  of  iJ.Oun  rebel  women 
on  die  royal  palace  at  Versailles, 
these  chapters  seem  somewhat 
murky  and  fragmented. 

There  are  some  troubling  sins  of 
omission.  Hutton's  exposition  has 
an  excessive  grimness,  a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  on  the  hardship  of 
premodern  life  with  little  sense  of 
its  balancing  assurances  and  satis- 
factions. While  tiie  externals  are 
well-established,  (lie  soul  is  often 
missing  from  Hutton's  portraits. 
Most  seriously,  she  seems  to  lack 
sympathy  for  or  fleet)  understand- 
ing of  religious  feeling.  We  hear  of 
misogynistic  Bible  stories,  officious 
church  edicts  nnd  charming  folk 
superstitions,  but  Christianity's 
massive  hold  on  Hie  popular  imagi- 
nation is  completely  missed. . 

Tlie  period  illustrations  arc  excel- 
lent, as  are  the  97  pages  of  notes 
and  topical  bibliography.  However, 
there  is  a dismaying  concentration 
on  publications  of  the  last  20  years. 
Despite  . these  problems.  The 
Prospect  Before  Her  is  a solid,  sub- 
stantial, levelheaded  work  thaL  be- 
longs on  the  rending  list  of  all 
modern  history  courses  and  that 
will  provide  edification  and  reward- 
ing surprises  for  the  curious,  casual 
reader. 


Non -fiction 


Hardcovers 


Witnessing  America:  The 
Library  of  Congress  Book  of 
Firsthand  Accounts  of  Life  In 
America  1800-1800,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Noel  Rae 
(Panguln/Stonesong,  $29.05). 


THIS  IS  demotic  history,  the 
reminiscences  of  ordinary  — 
and  occasionally  extraordinary  — 
Americana  nbout  their  occupations, 
recreations,  wooing  nnd  other  inter- 
ests. Among  the  entries  is  self- 
appointed  Now  York  vice-buster 
Anthony  Comstock's  account  of  his 
vendetta  against  a bnxvdy  house  in 
which  lewd  dancing  wns  the  main 
drawing  card.  After  witnessing  the 
a cl  himself,  ho  mused.  “Here  is  an 
exhibition  given  by  women  that  beg* 
gara  description  — so  gross  that 
even  a reference  to  it  brings  a blush. 
— Shall  it  continue?  No!  no!  By  all 
that  is  in  us  as  iul-ii.  no!"  The  ensu- 
ing criminal  case  against  tlie  exhibi- 
tionists was  thrown  out,  however, 
because  to  prosecute  it  would  time 
im plicated  llu-  local  police. 


Aftermath:  The  Remnants  of 
War,  by  Donovan  Webster 
(Pantheon,  $23). 


Y*/C)KLl>  WAR  I en ilcd  nearly 
V t eight  decades  ago.  bin  it*. 
spect'-r  is  still  very  iihm.1i  with  us. 
According  10  the  Fi ■■ikIi  Interior 
Ministry.  "12  mill  ion  unexploded 
shells  from  that  conflict  still  sleep  in 
tlie  soil  near  Verdun.  Millions  more 
. 1 wail  discover}  in  1 H,-  WmTil  W,n  1 
battle  zotic-s  along  the  rivers  Marin 
and  Somme."  Add  (o  that  the  ord- 
nance left  over  from  WiuM  War  il. 
and  llu*  explosive  magnitude  cil  ilie 
problem  begins  to  emerge.  “Every 
where  in  Traii'-e  — in  poum.  field 
and  orchards,  under  town  squares 
and  back  porches  — the  falloni 
from  two  world  wars  lias  turned  die 
soil  into  an  enormous  booby  trip." 
Webster  explores  (lie  bitter  legar\ 
of  war  around  the  world:  in  Franc-: 
in  Russia,  where  :k  res  of  bones  i\-  1 
call  the  carnage  ol  dialing  rad.  111  . 
Vietnam.  Kuwait,  even  Nevada, 
wl ticli  still  carries  the  radioactive 
legacy  of  the  auch-ar  testing  of  the 
1951.1?.  At  lei  math  i-  a sobering  re- 
minder that  lire  effects  of  war  linger 
lung  utter  peace  is  concluded. 


Dressed  to  Kill:  James  Bond, 
the  8uited  Haro  (Flammarlon, 
845,  distributed  by  Abbeville 
Press). 


NOBODY  epitomizes  the  cool 
style  of  master  spy  James  Bond 
better  than  the  original  cinematic 
007,  Sean  Connery.  As  Jay  Mclner- 
ney  says  in  one  of  the  essays  in  this 
book,  “Connery’s  \vardrobe  in  the 
first  four  films,  shot  between  '(52 
and  ’85.  would  look  perfect  in  al- 
most nny  setting  in  1995:  the  trim 
two-button  Aui|  in.  grey  and  blue 
with  side  vents,  the  while  or  iiglil 
blue  shirt,  with  spread  collar  nnd  tlie 
black  silk  knit  tier  Dressed  To  Kill 
also  features  chapters  on  tlie  world 
of  .007  and  on  Bond's  style  secrets, 
and  a plen  for  "Tlie  Return  of  the 
Suited  Hero."  Among  tlie  other  tid- 
bits presented  here:  that  Bond’s  cre- 
ator, Ian  Fleming,  was  himself  a 
dolheshorse,  whose  favorite  be- 
spoke suit  was  “a  navy  blue,  throe- 
buLlon,  three-piece  in  lightweight 
worsted.1’  Tlie  idea  for  this  book 
took  sitape  when  the  tailoring  firm 
Brionl  of  Rome  was  doing  research 
on  the  evolution  of  James  Bond's 
style,  in  preparation  for  outfitting 
Fierce  Brosaan  as  007  in  the  latest 
Bond  flick,  Goldeneye. 


1 6 APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


fleefd  Barns  Is  a Norwegian  membership  organisation  which  Is  politically  neutral  and  non  sectarian.  Redd  Bams  aims  to 
develop  Increased  Insight  Into  children  s needs  and  promote  their  rights.  The  work  Includes  tong  term  activities  and 
emergency  relief  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as  wort  for  exposed  groups  of  children  In  Europe.  The  budget  for 

1997  Is  approximately  NOK  300  mill. 

Resident  Representative 

Nicaragua 

Redd  Barna  ha&  worked  in  Nicaragua  since  1987.  You  must  have  university  or  other  advanced  education  and 

TTie  programme  comprises  professional  and  financial  support  to  experience  in  working  with  children  and  youth, 
organisations  that  work  for  children  and  their  rights.  The  You  must  also  have  relevant  management  experience.  We 

cooperation  emphasizes  networks  and  exchange  of  experience  both  assume  that  you  have  experience  from  working  in  foreign 

between  various  local  organisations  and  across  country  hnrders  in  cultures,  preferably  Latin  America.  Fluency,  both  spoken  am 
the  region.  Redd  Barna  Nicaragua  has  14  staff  und  a budget  of  written,  in  Spanish  and  English  is  required. 

NOK  18  mill  for  1997. 


As  our  Resident  Representative  terminates  her  contract  in  June 
1997,  we  now  seek  to  replace  her.  The  Resident  Representative  will 
have  the  overall  rcspunsibilty  for  planning,  implementing, 
follow-up  and  further  development  of  Redd  Barna  Nicaragua's 
activities. 

You  will  also  have  (he  administrative,  financial  and  staff 
responsibility,  anil  conduct  negotiations  with  authorities  and  other 
partners. 


You  must  have  university  or  other  advanced  education  and 
experience  in  working  with  children  and  youth. 

You  must  also  have  relevant  management  experience.  We 
assume  that  you  have  experience  from  working  in  foreign 
cultures,  preferably  Latin  America.  Fluency,  both  spoken  and 
written,  in  Spanish  and  English  is  required. 

At  the  selection  wc  will  also  make  note  of  your  ability  to 
motivate  and  communicate  with  the  people  around  you.  It  is 
important  that  you  feel  comfortable  in  a fascilitator's  role. 
You  must  be  able  to  identify  with  Redd  Barna's  code  of 
conduct. 

Duration  of  employment:  2 years  with  the  possibility  or 
extension.  The  remuneration  and  benefits  package  compares 
favourably  with  other  international  NGOs. 


Further  Information  may  be  obtained  from  Karl  Thomsssen  or  Aina  Bergstrom,  tel.  47  22  08  1 6 00,  fax  47  22  OB  17  40. 
Applications  with  CV,  certificates  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  to:  Redd  Barna,  Personnel  & Org.  Dept, 

P.O.  Box  6200  Etterstad,  N-0602  Oalo  before  January  15, 1997. 


THE  iNTIRKAriOUAL  CENTRE  Fflfl  THE  LEGAL  PflQncnON  Of  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


is  seeking 

A LEGAL  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

to  edit  and  produce  a quarterly  Digest  of  human  rights  case  law 
from  the  Commonwealth,  to  develop  a database  of  the  case 
law  and  lo  oversee  iNTERiGKTS’library  and  information  resources. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  legal  qualifications  from  a 
Commonwealth  jurisdiction,  a sound  knowledge  of  human  rights 
law  and  excellence  in  summarising  legal  texts.  Puency  In  English  is 
essential.  Soma  familiarity  with  legal  systems  of  other  Commonwealth 
countries  and  expertise  In  information  sciences  is  desirable. 

3a!a.7  m ihe  region  of  £22,000.  Based  in  London. 

Cosing  date:  20  January  1997 
mtervle'rts:  Around  19  February  1997 

Further  Information  from  Romana  Cacchloll,  fNTE RIGHTS, 
33  Islington  High  Streak,  London  N1  0LH 
Tel:  0171  276  3230  Fax  0171  278  4334 

INTERIGHTS  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer 


HEAD  OF  AIDS  SECTION 

INTERNATIONAL  DIV1SION-LONDON  BASED 

£23,007  - £26,007  pa 

CAFOD.  ihc  official  relief  and  development  agency  of  the  Cithollc  Church  In 
Engl  j mi  md  iVaie&.h  looking  fir  k Head  of  die  AIDS  Section  in  Ils  Imemailonal 
Division 

In  jddlTion  10  presiding  support  for  AIDS  reined  development  pro|eos  In  the 
Third  Would  with  an  annual  budget  of  A 7 SO. 000,  CAFOD  coordinates  the 
response  lo  ihe  pandemic  of  ihe  worldwide  Can  iki  iicivioik. 

The  Head  of  Section  leads  and  manages  a leam  or  live  and  & a member  of  ihe 
DltiAlorul  Management  Team. 

For  dils  demanding  and  varied  post,  you  will  need  to  have  substantial 
experience  of  ihe  HIV /AIDS  pandemic,  preferably  111  ibe  Third  World,  he  able 
to  assess  and  evaluate  project!,  have  wide  ranging  managerial  and 
organisational  'A ills  and  be  able  lo  underukr  extensive  travel  overseas. 

Commitment  U»  CAFOD  s alms  and  objectives  k essential  a background  In 
overseas  development  n dealiable  as  U knowledge  of  the  Caihuhc  Church's  role 
In  relief  and  desdopmem.  You  will  alio  preferably  be  a Catholic 

For  a full  job  description  and  application  form  contact 

Nlc  holas  EUcbards.  CA  FOD. 

Romero  Close,  Stock  well  Road. 

London  SW4  9TY 
(Fax'  DO  +4  171  Z74  963Q 
E-mail.  nrlchsrd'J  cafod  org  uk) 

Closes  2 Janmiy  1997 

CAFOD  Is  st/ivlDj  id  be  on  equal  opportunities  employer. 


H3 


CLASSIFIED 


CAR  HIRE 


3 nights  Hotel  accommodation  for  Free 


When  you  rent  a car  for  a week  you  can  stay  at  one  of  over 
I 200  hotels  in  ihe  UK.  All  you  have  to  pay  tor  is  breakfast  and  | 
I dinner.  I 

■ When  you  acfd  to  this  that  we  have  dropped  our  prices  (o  ■ 
I COS. 00  per  wank,  then  you  can  see  that  Renting  with  | 
. European  Car  Rental  is  altogether  mors  sensible.  Contact  * 


flflffffj 


\ltfhlldl 


PER  WEEK 


us  now  (or  moro  details 


M(+44)  1908  63?  144 
Fax  (+4 4)  1908  375  898 


£98 


.00 


Per 

WMk 


R RENTAL 


L 


Email:  1 0062 1 . 2200flCof  npuBe  rve.Com 


mnI 


01494  442  1 10  01494  474  732 

TWtflY  CM  RfJfTMl  Dff  CAD  GOIMTNXM  ItXWlOCII  MHD  WOH  HWOOWK  IUM,  WftJ  001 


ROBERT  WHITLEY  CAR  HIRE 
HEATHROW  - CAT  WICK 
CAM  DOU  Civ  fW  otc 

estate  cam  uis  w nr. 

MDULA.  Cav  Cl  If  CM  uot  md 
FKKi'EOr  40!  LATE  MODEL  (14+.SD 
5MT  T nuDO  NEW  MOfHL 
WM  SfeATTH  ESTATE  USE 
ORANADA  CKL4  AUTO  CUE 
CHOKE  OP  onp  40  VUflClil.  INCLUDB 
JLI  com.  UNUMITTOMIUACI.  TWSUItANCI 
ASH  FEES  COLLECTION  AND  DE-TVS  V 
For  aa  InxmcdLiie  corapcridrc  quote 
tlltphoa*  44  (0) 1212  - 794419 
lax  4#  (0)  J252  • 794592 
Mobile  44J01  411  *114709 
fumliM  Cotragi,  Ttliovd  JIm4,  ftiulmiooTi 
farnham,  Bunny  QUID  2 if- 


Hiring  a car  fn 
the  UK  this 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  & 
greet  at  ManchesteriLondon 

£99'™' 

New  Cars  fully  Inclusive 

TSLr  +44  1483  860046 
FAXr  +44  1483  860187 


MODERN 

SERVICE 

APARTMENTS 


FROM  £63 
per  niglit 
per  apartment 


LONDON 

Sslf -contained.  fully  serviced  apartments  In  Kensington  - dose  lo  park,  shops,  buses 
end  subways.  Colour  TV.  telephone,  equipped  kitchen,  central  heating.  Modern 
comfort  at  reasonable  rales.  Car  Park.  Brochure  by  return  mall  Quote  G 

Special  Winter  ralea  November  - April  from  EM  PN 

CHALF0NT  (KENSINGTON)  LTD 

196  202  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON  W8  4DP  ENGLAND 
Telr  (0)  171  22B  0371  / 2293048  Fun  (0)  171  727  7036 
Teles:  802433 (ref/83064} 
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f New  Management  \ 
Draining  Institute  for  the 
NQO  sector  In  Cambodia 

In  April  1 997  a new  management  training  Institute  will  be  established  to 
serve  the  NQO  sector  In  Cambodia.  The  Institute  Is  being  created  to 
meet  the  need  of  both  international  and  Cambodian  NGOs  (or  skilled 
local  managers.  The  NQO  sector  is  making  a significant  contribution  to 
rebuilding  Cambodia  after  years  of  civil  war  and  International  isolation, 
and  there  is  a huge  demand  for  sWIIb  managers  who  are  capable  of 
running  and  developing  organisations.  The  Intention  Is  that  the  Institute 
will  become  wholly  Cambodian  as  soon  as  possible,  but  during  its  first 
years  two  expatriates  are  needed  lo  work  with  the  Director  in  creating 
the  organisation  and  training  the  Cambodian  trainers. 


An  administration  and  finance  professional  Is  needed  for  two  years.  The 
post  holder  must  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  establish  all 
the  administration  and  finance  systems  necessary  for  the  inalllute  to 
function.  The  task  will  then  be  to  trsln  Cambodian  staff  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  tha  Institute.  This  position  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  new  initiative  and  needs  someone  who  is  committed  to  the  transfer 
of  skills  and  knowledge  to  local  staff. 


rVi. Mtfo.it). 1*171  m n i n 


A management  training  spoolali9t  is  required  lo  develop  the  Cambodian 
management  training  team*  The  post  holder  must  have  strong  technical 
knowledge  of  training  and  management.  Absolutely  essential  Is  the 
ability  to  develop  staff,  and  to  transfer  knowledge  and  skins.  Patience 
and  the  ability  to  adept  theories  and  techniques  to  the  circumstances 
and  culture  of  Cambodia  ere  also  very  important. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Jenny  Pearson , PO  Box 
149,  Phnom  Penh f Cambodia , fax  066-23-427820  or  427066, 
email  PACT  CAMQUNLFI,  alternately  send  CV,  references,  and 

S cover  Jotter,  Including  salary  requirement  to  the  same  address. 
v Closing  date  3.2.97. 


Opportunities  Abroad 


ft ir  HTvfc  in  relief  and  dwelt  *pmau  worldwide 
It)  issues  i«  yciir  with  iwcr  3tK)  vncinciL-s  each  issue 

4 issues  LliMK)  lUSSWi  10  issues  £M  ( USS'ffl  1 
jusni  hy  ivnmil  or  ulrnuili  (please  specify  your  choice  l 
plus*  tree  directory  by  ulrmuil  on  either  subscript  km. 

I*uymcnl  hv  Access,  Della  or  Visit  credit  curd 
or  hy  UK  bankers  draft  made  payable  !<■: 


World  Service  Enquiry 

Sharing  SktH\  tin  J Prvimtitng  t unmiiuniY 
I Stuck  well  Green  Lnndnn  NWu  v|  IP  Enghind 
Fn\  +44  71  V.17  3^,17  c-iiiuil:  wscui  cnt*nuid.ii-Jurl  cum 
All  itilMl)  nf  C hrhllum  .Mm-roJ.  fi-r  pc-*plv  ««f  inn  luilh  nr  rinm 
l'k  riMilly  Nn  Zti'Rm 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTE 
OF  FLORENCE 
Italian /Art  History 

Regular  short  conr^ti 
One  year  'A1  Irwh 
Pre-  university  course! 

Gap  year  semrsier! 

Easier  revision  cour»e* 
Summer  wllk  opera 
Tel:+39SS  184031 
Fui+39  55  289557 
Lungarno  Guicciardini  9 
SO  1 15  Firenze 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Agents  Abroad  or  with  good 
overeeaa  contacts.  Sought  by  sme!) 
estabiiBhed  but  a<pandmg  Engftft 
as  a Foreign  Language  School. 

Generous  commlseion  ottered. 

The  sdwol  offers  year  round  tuition 
at  all  levels,  as  well  as  summer 
courses  and  exam  preparation. 

For  details  wrhe  to: 

I.C.S.E 

26  Pottergate 
Norwich  NR2  1DX 


Through  lha  AutunnandWInttf  penod 
vOjcanNreaFtaiC4ictuecanro  lor  091.00 
pci  vx«k  ln6udng  VAT,  COW.  uvumed 
Itiwga  and  fufl  RAC/AA  mem beraitp. 
'Weei  and  Greet1  tarfa  Is  also  avaftbto 
fll  GahvWf  and  HAMhmv  afrnorts 
Plia  3 days  tae  accommodaDon  an 
one  of  260  hot*  ttvoughout  Ihe  UK 
(eubtectlocondUona). 

WEEKLY  DALY  7+ 
FlATCfJOUECenO  &1.00  1300 


MAILORDER 


Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  U.S 


worldwide.  A HolpW 
add  crilcient  service  widi 
n o search  fee*  and  no 
obligation.  Write,  f»»  « 
phone  with  your  wanlt 


FOWFESTA 
NISSAN  MCRA 

rowESCom 

fOflOwcMceo 


112.00  1000 

119.00  17.00 

133.00  1BXO 

W2X30  21 XX) 


Caroline  Harliw  BookMiicb 
2 Heoie  Stml, 
CtmerfMd,  Entfawl  S41 OAB 
Tti/Fur+44  I246HS4II 
imaUi  101707 JWilConiBMaiW'W8 


LOMDON-HKATHROW-OATWIOK 

TBLNioMia+ssssaas 

PAXl-00  4+  13A2  B39211 
BmVBW  MMT  H OVER  SI  TRAM  OLD 


FLOWER8  BY  POST 
All  year  round 

12  CwneUona  £10,18  Carnations  C13 

24  CamalionB  £18. 12  CamgUora  8 

25  Freestas  £18, 24  CamaUona  A 26 
Freeslas  £24^0, 25  Fraealas  £10.60 

Card  and  massage  Indudod 

La  Heuva  Mai  ion  Nursery 
&t  Bavtuurt,  Quunaey,  c.L 
Tat  +44 1481  83052  CC'a 
Fax: +44 1481  86013 


LONDON 

TOURIST 

FLATS 

(Wimbledon) 

6 mins,  station,  Beil-contamad.  W 
equipped,  CISO-CSSO/wGflk, 
depending  on  size  and  season. 

• ■ 2 weekfl  minimum. 

17*t  Nto/a  Road.  LontW  W19J2 
Tak  144 1 M «7  Om  Rk  444 1 81  •«  >* 

MOROBYSDB  H0LUY  HOMES  (W^W 
IS  mine.  Uvarpeol  or  Oho*** 
UStata  whtoh  broohm 


guardian  weekly 

December  22 1698 
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An  original 
eye  for  wit 


Willie  Rushton 


I A MILLIE  RUSHTON,  who 
1/1/  has  died  aged  59  after 
V V complications  arising  from 
heart  surgery,  looked  the  very  pic- 
ture of  an  easygoing  bon  viveur.  He 
had  a well-marinated  voice  and  a 
taste  for  loud  checks  to  go  with  his 
figure.  But  lie  was  never  so  uncom- 
plicated. Among  his  many  gifts  was 
an  extremely  sharp  wit  which  be- 
came all  the  more  devastating  when 
something  annoyed  him.  He  had  the 
convictions  of  a satirist  although  he 
never  made  a point  of  liarnding 
them,  and  an  acute  eye  for  Ihe  ridicu- 
lous which  wus  as  easily  applied  to 
His  acting  and  cartoon  work  as  to  the 
rapid  fire  of  I'm  Sorry  I Haven’t  a 
Clue,  the  BBC  radio  programme  he 
contributed  to  for  20  years. 

William  George  Rushton  was 
born  the  sou  of  a publisher.  He  was 
sent  lo  Shrewsbury  public  school 
where  he  met  and  befriended 
Richard  Ingrams.  Also  at  Shrews- 
bury were  the  young  Christopher 
Booker  and  Paul  Fool.  But  it  was 
Ingrams  and  Rushton  who  hit  it  off 
immediately  and  together  they 
founded  the  Wollopian,  a satirical 
version  of  the  school  magazine 
which  was  adorned  by  Rushton's 
early  drawings  and  was  to  be  a pre- 
cursor of  Private  Eye.  Rushton's 
other  talents  began  to  show  at 
Shrewsbury,  the  first  of  which  was 
1 acting. 

His  was  the  last  generation  to  do 
National  Service  which  he  regarded 
as  a privilege  because  the  Army 
came  to  represent  to  him  all  that 
was  absurd  and  posturing  about 
post-war  Britain.  He  was  never  one 
for  respecting  authority,  but  in  the 
ordinary  soldier,  Rushton  found  a 
wit  and  resentment  which  he  truly 
admired. 

His  acting  break  came  in  Spike 
Milligan’s  The  Bedsitting  Room. 
Kenneth  Tynan  described  his  per- 
formance as  brilliant,  a remark 
which  Rushton  hoped  would  be  in- 
scribed on  his  gravestone.  Other 
Parts  followed  in  film,  and  TV,  most 
notably  in  That  Was  The  Week  That 
Was  where  Rushton  performed  a 
weekly  impersonation  of  Harold 
Macmillan. 

Unlike  Ingrams  and  Foot,  he 
never  went  to  Oxford,  at  least  not 
formally,  but  he  was  up  there  often 
enough  to  see  Ingrams  and  to  help 
with  the  magazine  Parson's  Plea- 
sure, which  was  to  be  the  immedl- 
aie  forebear  of  Private  Eye.  They 
both  drank  copiously  in  those  days 
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Willie  Rushton  pictures  himself  as  Cuba  held  by  Fidel  Castro 


and  both  subsequently  gave  up  the 
booze,  Rushton  because  he  devel- 
oped diabetes  in  the  early  1980s.  He 
lost  weight  and  found  to  his  delight 
that  a teetotal  life  gave  him  a lot 
more  time  for  drawing  and  commer- 
cial voice-overs.  IheBe  made  him  a 
wealthy  man. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  draw- 
ing, and  In  the  early  issues  of 
Private  Eye,  founded  by  Ingrams, 
Booker  and  Rushton  in  1961,  it  was 
Rushton’s  cartoons  which  supplied 
the  magazine's  distinctive  look.  He 
had  a line  all  of  his  own  and  a fasci- 
nation with  incidental  detail  which 
made  his  covers  for  the  Literary  Re 
view  collectors'  items. 

Like  his  friend  Peter  Cook,  who 
died  last  year,  he  had  only  to  walk 
into  the  room  for  people  to  enjoy 
themselves.  He  was  very  tunny  but 
he  was  also  generous  with  his  own 
laughter  and  never  felt  the  need  to 
dominate  a gathering.  He  was  in- 


Enemy  of  the  ad  men 


Vance  Packard 

I tANCE  PACKARD,  whose  best- 
w . filing  bonks  of  popularised 
‘rf'cmlugy  developed  a powerful 
intiqiip  0f  America's  post-war  con- 
mi  mor  culture  and  warned  against 
. 1,1  ''forming  influence  of  adverlia- 
«'K.  has  died  at  the  age  of  82.  His 
known  book  was  The  Hidden 
' '■'■sunders  (1957) , a highly  read- 

t . *!  n*  l*,e  use  of  tisychology 
■ :if1vmisers  exploiting  the  post- 

Aar  consumer  boom. 

rr,  . . l'rew  Heavily  on  Ernest 
spt*!5  sc^100*  motivational  re- 
-1  ‘ rc^  10  show  that  advertisers 


were  increasingly  trying  to  target 
the  consumer’s  sense  of  inade- 
quacy, selling  Campbell’s  soups  uot 
simply  as  nourishment,  but  os 
“good"  food  that  echoed  the  com- 
forts of  the  maternal  breast. 

Packed  with  anecdotes  about  the 
way  Detroit  marketed  cars  to  men  as 
if  they  were  high-jiowered,  barely 
tameable  mistresses,  the  book  made 
the  pungent  point  Hint  political  can- 
didates like  General  Eisenhower 
were  beginning  to  be  sold  In  a simi- 
lar way. 

In  1959.  his  book  The  Status 
Seekers  was  an  intriguing  study  c>f 
that  American  class  system  whose 
very  existence  American  political 


tensely  private  himself  and  once 
said:  “I  don't  think  because  I appear 
on  TV,  it  gives  people  the  right  to 
shout  out  to  me  in  the  street  or  pull 
me  about  in  public."  He  felt  for 
other  peoples'  privacies  that  had 
been  invaded. 

It  is  a testament  to  Rushton's  ex- 
traordinary range  of  talents  that  so 
many  in  radio  and  newspapers,  the 
theatre,  publishing  and  pardcularly 
in  Private  Eye  were  shocked  by  the 
news  of  his  early  death.  It  was  so  un- 
expected. He  was  a big  part  of  all 
their  lives  and  they  will  miss  his 
generosity  and  his  wit 

William  Rushton  leaves  a wife, 
Arlene,  whom  he  married  in  1968. 
They  had  three  sons. 

Henry  Porter 

William  George  Rushton,  actor, 
author  and  cartoonist,  bom  August 
1 8, 1 937;  died  December  1 1 , 1996 


culture  likes  to  deny.  From  the 
world  of  New  England  private 
schools  to  the  pews  of  (he  Episco- 
palian church,  Packard  explored  the 
WASP  establishment  in  characteris- 
tically readable  style. 

The  Waste  Makers  (1960)  ex- 
plored the  new  corporate  device  of 
planned  obsolescence,  of  manufac- 
turing products  with  a limited  life 
and  deploying  marketing  strategies 
that  would  lure  consumers  to  buy 
the  latest  model. 

His  later  books  made  less  impact, 
as  they -began  (o  criticise  uni  only 
corporate  culture,  but  the  increas- 
ing self-indulgence  of  an  American 
society  that  was  getting  houked  on 
hedonism.  The  Sexual  Wilderness 
(.1968)  challenged  the  fashion  for 
free  love  in  a society  thrilling  to  the 


Wise  man  of  Africa 


Laurens  van  der  Post 


LAURENS  van  der  Post,  who 
has  died  aged  90,  was  a man 
of  many  achievements,  public 
and  private.  He  was  an  Afrikaner 
and.  by  long  residence  and  cultural 
familiarity,  also  a European.  He  had 
been  a soldier  — and  a prisoner-of- 
war  who  discovered  and  preacher) 
forgiveness  for  his  enemies.  He  whs 
a farmer  who  became  a writer,  a 
journalist  and  an  interunliunfllly  suc- 
cessful novelist  and  film-maker. 

He  was  born  in  the  Orange  Free 
stale,  nth  uf  15  children  of  a distin- 
guished Afrikaner  family  and  was 
brought  up  on  lln-  edge  nf  the  Kala- 
hari Desert.  At  17,  lie  became  a 
journalist  in  Durban.  At  20,  lie  lirsl 
visited  Japan,  in  the  company  of 
William  Plnnicr  and  us  guest  uf  the 
magnificent  Captain  Krtlsue  Mori,  a 
mercantile  officer  whom  van  der 
Post  protected  from  racial  unpleas- 
antness. Japan  was  lo  be  more  ini- 
pur  lant  in  van  der  Post’s  life  than  he 
could  have  imagined,  and  he  ami 
Ploiner  both  later  wrote  about  that 
journey  — with  fascinating  discrep- 
ancies in  the  reportage. 

Thereafter,  the  pre-war  period 
appears  to  have  been  difficult.  Van 
der  Post  married  Marjorie-  Wendt  in 
Smith  Africa  in  192ft.  They  had  two 
children.  He  came  in  London,  then 
returned  to  South  Africa  to  work  an 
the  Cape  Times,  then  came  back  to 
Britain.  He  also  wrote  his  first 
novel.  In  A Province,  which  was 
published  by  Leonard  and  Virginia 
Woolf's  Hogarth  Press  in  1934.  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fictional  in- 
dictments by  an  Afrikaner  of  what 
was  to  become  apartheid;  but  van 
der  Post  had  not  yet  come  into  his 
own.  When  war  broke  out,  he  imme- 
diately enlisted  and  wa9  soon  com- 
missioned. 

He  served  first  in  Ethiopia,  then 
in  the  Western  Desert  and  Burma, 
finally  in  Java,  where  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese,  to  be  held  for 
three  years.  It  was  the  turning  point 
of  his  life.  The  Seed  And  The  Sower 
(1963)  eventually  became  the  film 
Merry  Christmas,  Mr  Lawrence. 

Ihe  Dark  Eye  In  Africa  (1955),  a 
meditation  which  he  had  begun  to 
write  before  the  war,  signalled  his 
renewed  interest  in  the  problems  of 
his  own  continent.  But  van  der 
Post’s  writings,  so  often  autobio- 
graphical, cover  only  some  of  the 
episodes  in  his  long  life. 

Eventually  — long  after  the  war 
had  ended  — he  returned  to  Britain, 
quit  the  Army,  set  off  again  for 
Africa  and  for  a new  career  as 
writer-explorer.  In  1949,  he  married 
again  to  Ingaret  Giffard,  a Jungian 
analyst  who  introduced  him  to  Carl 


easy  contraception  of  the  Pill,  and 
stressed  the  social  and  personal  util- 
ity of  monogamous  marriage. 

He  was  essentially  an  old-fash- 
ioned American  moralist,  nostalgic 
for  an  environment  that  had  disnp- 
licared  tramnatically  in  his  oMm  boy- 
hood, when  his  father  had  to  sell  Ihe 
failing  family  dniry  farm  In  1921. 

He  was  born  and  raised  in  rural 
Pennsylvania,  by  a mother  who  gave 
up  her  school-leaching  job  to  raise 
the  children  mid  who  kept  a strict 
Methodist  housvhulri  of  frugality 
dud  temperance. 

ilis  father  got  a job  in  the  agricul- 
ture school  uf  Pennsylvania  Hiatt* 
university,  where  young  Vauct* 
Packard  went  to  college. 

In  1952,  he  gave  up  journalism  to 
write  books  full-lime  and  moved  to 


Gustav  Jung  in  Zurich.  Jung  became 
a lifelong  friend 

Van  der  Post's  literary  reputation 
took  off  with  the  publication  of  Ven- 
ture To  The  Interior  in  1952,  his  ac- 
count of  an  journey  to  Nyasaland. 
The  book  continues  to  attract  plau- 
dits for  ils  poetic  sensibility  and  pro- 
found insights  into  Africa,  even  ns  it 
is  criticised  for  its  inflation  of  a sim- 
ple central  African  journey.  Van  der 
Post  never  looked  back. 

In  the  1950s  he  had  made  jour- 
neys to  the  Kalahari  will)  spin-off 
television  documentaries.  These 
were  later  to  attract  criticism  from 
aiUhrojMiloRLsls,  though  laymen  bet- 
ter mncmliiTHl  van  Her  Post's  love 
nf  the  doomed  Bushmen. 

Van  der  Pusl  was  also  a man  of 
public  affairs,  which  he  conducted 
privately.  His  conincls  and  friend- 
ships in  southern  Africa  were  con- 
siderable, as  they  were  elsewhere, 
und  this  brought  him  roles  in  tin* 
dramas  of  the  past  30  years,  many  of 
which  still  remain  unreporlcd. 

He  often  chose  to  conceal  his 
coni  inning  fight  against  apartheid 
in  its  darkest  days,  jusl  as  he  was  to- 
tally discreet  about  his  role  as  sage 
and  counsellor  to  the  Royal  Family: 
that  lie  was  godfather  to  Prince 
William  was  the  only  public  clue. 

As  tile  years  passed  van  tier 
Post’s  bunks  became  increasingly 
autobiographical,  reflective  and 
mystical,  lie  fallowed  events  in 
South  Africa  intensely,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  a frequent  visitor:  Iuh  sym- 
pathies — for  Chief  Gatsiia 
Bulhelezi,  for  instance  — were 
rarely  in  line  with  current  fashion, 
just  as  his  opposition  to  sanctions 
did  not  assure  him  the  approval  of 
ninny  Guardian  readers.  None  of 
this  should  suggest  that  he  ever  had 
the  slightest  sympathy  for  apart- 
heid: on  the  contrary,  he  was  from 
his  youth  a passionate  and  instinc- 
tive enemy  of  racialism.  But  he  was 
born  a member  of  the  Afrikaner  Es- 
tablishment and  could  never  resign. 
He  was  for  ever  a White  African,  yet 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  outside 
South  Africa. 

He  developed  to  a fine  art  a 
wonderful  African  gift  for  public 
story-telling.  He  became  the  wise 
old  man  of  African  — a Jungian  and 
also  universal  — archetype,  and  as 
such  he,  and  his  memory,  will  sur- 
vive the  occasional  sceptic  and  his 
few  detractors. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Ingaret,  a daughter,  Lucia,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

I 



J D F Jones 

Sir  Laurens  van  der  Post,  writer,  and 
explorer,  bom  December  13, 1906; 
died  December  1 5, 1 996 


the  rural  retreat  of  New  Canaan.  He 
spent  his  summers  in  the  similar 
idyll  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

He  became  one  of  tile  most  influ- 
ential cultural  critics  of  his  day 
because  he  relished  American  abun- 
dance and  prosperity,  but  wanted  to 
enjoy  It  on  iiis  own  terms,  which 
meant  recognising  the  dangers  of 
abandoning  the  traditional  verities 
of  family  stability  anti  products  that 
last  a lifetime. 

The  phrase  by  which  he  is  likely 
to  be  remembered  is  the  conclusion 
to  The  Hidden  Persuaders:  "We  can 
clmose  not  lo  be  persuaded." 

Martin  Walker 

Vance  Packard,  writer,  bom  May  22, 
1914;  died  December  12.1 996 ' 
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Yasmln  AUbhal- Brown  argues  that  the  failure  of 
anti-racist  laws  and  campaigns  leaves  Britain  in 
need  of  a radical  new  approach  to  multi culturalism 

Black  looks 
and  white  lies 


FORD  MOTORS  in  Britain 
has  (once  again)  been  ac- 
cused of  tacitly  condoning  al- 
legedly racist  practices  in  the 
company.  Or  as  my  forthright  black 
friend  Godfrey,  who  used  to  work 
there,  puls  it:  "They  have  been 
caught  again  with  their  pants  down, 
pissing  on  hlncks." 

In  February,  Ford  paid  £1,500  to 
four  black  workers  utter  it  was 
disci i vi Ted  that  their  faces  in  a 
photograph  used  for  pnmmliunal 
material  had  been  replaced  by 
images  of  white  people.  The  com- 
pany described  this  as  an  “‘adminis- 
trative error". 

Knrlier  this  month,  an  industrial 
tribunal  heard  Lhal  although  >10  per 
cent  of  Ford  workers  are  black  «r 
Asian,  must  of  them  cannot  get  elite 
jobs  as  drivers  with  Hie  truck  fleet. 

'll i is  is  because  existing  drivers 
have  heen  keeping  uni  black  drivers 
by  operating  a rclativcs-flrst  policy, 
'ilie  management  chose  not  to 
intervene. 

Fort!  gol  caught.  Many,  many 
other  organisations  in  the  private 
mid  public  sectors  are  engaged  in 
similar  subterranean  discriminatory 
practices.  Most  carry  on  unde- 
tected; others  don’t  care.  Even 
national  newspapers,  for  example, 
recruit  staff,  columnists  and  com- 
missioning editors  largely  through 
informal  networks  and  (so  I am 
told)  at  those  frightfully  exclusive 
north  London  dinner  parties.  No 
wonder  that  Britain  still  has  fewer 
than  30  ethnic-minority  staff  jour- 
nalists out  of  5,000  and  as  yet  no 
editors  or  regular  commentators. 

There  Is,  thus  far,  one  civil  ser- 
vant above  Grade  Five  (and  he  is  a 
race  adviser),  pitifully  few  judges, 
business  board  or  quango  members 
or  hospital  consultants,  even  though 
25  per  cent  of  health  service  doctors 
are  from  the  ethnic  minorities.  Last 
year  the  Commission  for  Racial 
Equal  it}'  backed  individual  com- 
plaints against  local  authorities,  em- 
ployment agencies,  security  and 
financial  services  and  solicitors. 
Diane  Abbott,  the  Labour  MP,  ex- 
pressed it  crudely,  but  she  was  right 
to  point  out  the  discrimination  faced 
by  long-serving  black  staff  in  the 
National  Health  Service.  The  Prison 
Service  hud  to  pay  out  a record 
£28,500  to  a black  auxiliary  officer 
for  injury  to  feelings.  And  the  same 
attitudes  can  be  found  in  the  City, 
Ute  Royal  Mail,  almost  anywhere 
you  care  to  Enok. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics  show  that  lev- 
els of  unemployment  among  blacks, 
Pakistanis  nnd  Bangladeshis  in 
Britain  are  three  limes  higher  than 
fur  whites.  Other  studies  reveal  that 
ethnic  minorities  are  overtaking 
whiles  in  educational  achievements. 
You  cannot  win.  Many  of  us  — even 
die-hard  socialists  — made  the  diffi- 
cult and  exjienslve  decision  to  put 
our  children  into  top  private  schools 
believing  foolishly  that  we  would 
then  bypass  racism. 

This  year,  a study  showed  many 
of  these  talented,  bright  children  — 
my  own  son  among  them  — hnd  to 
fnce  overtly  discriminatory  behav- 
iour at  Oxbridge  interviews.  Like 
many  others,  his  surname  provided 
some  merriment  and  he  faded  to  an-  i 


swer  the  question:  "What  makes 
you  think  someone  like  you  can 
come  here?" 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  just  seen  a particularly  (Ira- 
malic  illustration  of  alleged  racist 
behaviour  by  a large  organisation. 
Ilie  oil  company  Texaco  has  just 
paid  out  more  than  $176  million  lo 
1,500  | last  and  present  black  em- 
ployees to  fend  off  a race-discrimi- 
nation lawsuit  after  executives  were 
secretly  recorded  using  racially  of- 
fensive expressions.  Il  is  Ibe  largest 
sueli  set  llome  ill  in  the  US.  Peter 
liijiu',  the  chairman,  who  capita lull'd 
under  media  pressure  atui  lit  reals  of 
boycotts  by  bincks,  said  on  CNN 
that  Texaco  was  just  the  "lip  of  the 
iceberg"  of  corporate  racism. 

Most  US  blacks  ait-  now  caught  in 
n cycle  of  unemployment,  depriva- 
tion, crime  and  violence.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  are  in  prison.  As  the 
[Kioresl  inhabitants  of  certain  cities, 
even  if  they  do  find  work,  their  lire 
chances  are  appalling.  In  Los  Ange- 
les, the  annual  income  of  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  — mostly 
blacks  and  Hispanics  — is  $6,821. 
The  lop  fifth  of  these  ethnic  groups 
in  the  same  city  have  average  in- 
comes of  $123,098. 

Thirty  years  or  more  after  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  race  rela- 
tions legislation  in  both  countries,  is 
this  it?  What  does  this  say  about 
race  relations  in  Britain  and  the  US? 
And  most  important  of  all,  how  on 
earth  do  those  who  have  been  cajol- 
ing, persuading,  training,  educating 
and  threatening  organisations  to 
shape  up  for  decades  respond  to  this 
obvious  manifestation  of  failure? 

It  is  time  now  for  a radical  re- 
think on  the  equality  strategies  that, 
have  been  promoted  for  so  long  that 
they  have  almost  entered  the  food 
chain,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  actions 
taken  by  Texaco  since  its  public  hu- 
miliation has  been  to  buy  in  “diver- 
sity and  sensitivity"  training.  Other 
companies,  such  as  Chase  Manhat- 
tan and  Columbia  Gas,  are  scurry- 
ing around  auditing  their  own 
ethnic  profiles.  We  have  settled  too 
comfortably  into  the  consensus  that 
things  will  and  enn  get  better  with 
policies,  training,  tougher  and  more 
effective  laws.  It  is  trying  to  crush  a 
hard  nut  with  tweezers.  All  this  may 
indeed  be  necessary,  but  even  they 
can  only  tinker  with  the  system  or 
get  through  some  minimal  changes. 
Some  believe  they  can  actually  help 
to  disguise  racist  attitudes  and  be- 
haviour. Tile  police  are  an  excellent 
example  of  this. 

Anti-racist  training  has  been  insti- 
tuted at  great  expense  by  various 
British  forces  for  over  13  years  now. 
Il  has  made  no  difference  to  the 
wcll-documcntcd  racism  within  the 
police  force,  the  deaths  of  black 
men  In  custody  or  the  lack  of  trust 
that  exists  between  the  police  and 
black  and  Asian  communities. 

Both  Ford  and  Texaco  have  al- 
ready invested  huge  amounts  of 
time  and  money  in  developing  equal 
opportunity  strategies.  Texaco  had 
an  ft/fir ma  live-action  policy  in  place 
and  special  scholarship  for  blacks 
and  other  visible  minorities.  Ford 
was  one  of  the  first  big  companies 
in  Briain  to  bring  in  equal  opportu- 
nity training  more  than  a decade 


Colour  clnsh  . . . hostile  glances  greet  blacks  outside  a labour  exchange  in  1049  photograph  wjlton  <ftt.  I 


back.  In  fact,  1 worked  then  for  a 
govern  ment-funded  agency  which 
was  recruited  to  go  into  the  Dagen- 
ham plant  and  provide  this  training. 

I remember  sitting  in  a circle, 
with  a group  of  all-white  supervisors 
who  listened  with  indifference 
and/or  contempt  as  I tried  to  ex- 
plain the  law  and  why  equal  oppor- 
tunities was  good  for  the  company. 
They  listened;  then  Bill,  the  one 
with  very  thick  wrists  and  rock-hard 
face,  slowly  pronounced:  “Look 
lady,  I have  nothing  against 
coloureds.  They  work  here,  same  as 
us.  And  good  luck  to  them,  I say. 
But  they  can  speak  English  as  good 
as  you,  they,  can  try,  but  they  will 
never  be  one  of  us.  Never.  They  can 
never  be  British,"  These  are  the  atti- 
tudes that  underpin  what  is  going 
on  at  Ford,  Texaco  and  elsewhere. 
These  attitudes  can  never  be  pol- 
ished away  simply  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity policies  or  even  the  more 
punitive  legal  machinery  in  the  US. 


PEOPLE  like  Herman  Ouse- 
ley  and  Lord  Lester  of  Herne 
Hill  believe  passionately  that 
much  more  can  be  changed  with 
real  political  will  which  has  not  been 
forthcoming  from  the  present 
British  government.  In  fact  this  has 
been  yet  another  abysmal  failure 
that  one  can  freely  attribute  to  the 
Conservatives.  I fail  to  understand 
how  so  many  of  my  Aslan  brethren 
can  vote  for  them.  Money  must  rot 
not  only  conscience,  but  die  instinct 
for  self-preservation.  But  even  if  we 
get  a change  of  government  which 
has  greater  political  commitment, 
without  other  transformations  this 
will  be  inadequate  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  is  so  Influenced  by 
the  changing  social  and  economic 
landscapes  tlint  have  overtaken 
both  countries. 

It  Is  also  now  obvious  that-  coer- 
cion or  even  economic  threats  are 
unlikely  to  shift  hearts  and  minds. 
They  may  even  make  people  more 
determined  to  discriminate  or  ex- 
clude, or  join  the  backlash.  This  is 
certainly  happening  In  the  US.  In 


November,  California  voted  to  ban 
gender  and  race  quotas  in  govern- 
ment posts.  As  Maurice  Franks,  an 
American  professor  of  law,  wrote  re- 
cently: "The  civil  rights  movement, 
and  the  labour  movement,  became  a 
model  of  social  change  in  America: 
a model  of  organised  demand,  ob- 
durate resistance  and  little  meaning- 
ful change."  In  Britain,  too,  race 
equality  work  is  more  or  less  extinct 
in  many  areas. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  lasting  and 
real  progress  on  race  equality,  we 
will  need  to  make  more  of  an  effort 
to  understand  how  complex  the  pic- 
ture is  and  make  a moral  case  for 
equality.  Although  the  evidence  of 
persistent  racial  discrimination  is 
indisputable,  unimaginable  develop- 
ments have  also  taken  place. 

Colin  Powell  is  the  most  popular 
public  figure  in  the  US  today.  Mid- . 
dle-class  blacks  there  are  among 
the  most  powerful,  influential  and 
successful  people  of  colour  in  the 
world.  In  Britain,  Aslan  millionaires 
are  commonplace  as  are  highly  re- 
garded black  individuals  in  broad- 
casting, entertainment  and  sports. 

We  will  have  to  find  a way  to  ex- 
plain to  people  — especially  white 
people  who  have  lost  out  in  these 
hard  times  — that  the  forces  of 
progress  and  regression  can  co- 
exist and  that  they  do  not  cancel 
each  other  out.  One  mellifluous  TV 
newsreader  like  Trevor  McDonald 
does  not  herald  springtime  for  all 
blacks. 

Life  is  more  unpredictable  and 
volatile  for  everyone.  Once  there 
were  enough  low-grade  jobs  for 
blacks  and  equal  opportunities  did 
not  mean  a zero-sum  game.  Now  it 
does,  because  of  downsizing  and  be- 
cause black  and  Aslan  people  are 
not  content  to  stay  in  their  allocated 
places. 

Middle-class  white  people  are 
now  facing  real  competition  from 
ethnic  minorities.  The  new  "conser- 
vative" agenda  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  means  that  there  is  now  a 
fashionable  and  convenient  rejec- 
tion of  victimhood  from  those  who 


were  considered  the  natural  con- 1 
stituency  of  support  for  mmurity  I 
rights.  Vociferous  and  dangerous , 
black  and  Asian  separatists  only  j 
make  such  disengagement  easier. 1 
Without  regaining  the  support  of 
white  liberals,  the  fight  against 
racism  is  for  ever  lost. 

MM  ME  NEED  to  re-deflne  con- 
MwWM  cepts,  too,  as  a matter  of 
W m some  urgency.  Multicul- 
turalism  has  for  too  long  meant 
everyone  else  but  white  English 
people.  The  British  identity  faces 
enormous  anxieties  because  people 
feel  it  is  under  threat  from  Europe 
and  from  within  by  minority  groups. 
These  anxieties  need  to  be  taken  se- 
riously by  ethnic  minorities  and  the 
political  leadership.  , 

There  is  nothing  in  John  Major8 
rather  pathetic  vision  of  a Britain 
full  of  cricket  pitches  and  church- 
going maids  on  bicycles,  but  where 
is  the  alternative  dream?  One  which 
includes  and  delights  in  the  result- 
ing impurity  and  diversity? 

And  finally,  without  a significant 
shift  in  attitudes,  nothing  real  and 
lasting  can  be  achieved.  Professor 
Bhikhu  Parekh,  ex-deputy  chair- 
man of  the  Council  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity, is  spot  on  when  he  says  that 
what  is  now  needed  is  "respect  ana 
recognition  which  go  beyond  equal 
opportunity  and  call  for  a profound 
change  in  white  society’s  attitude  to 

ethnic  minorities". 

It  Is  only  when  this  happens  that 
we  will  be  accepted  as  a part  of  the 
nation;  as  people  who  fought  an 
died  for  it.  who  have  helped  to  buiw 
It  instead  of  being  seen  as  interlop- 
ers making  Impertinent  demands 
for  privileges  which  are  not  ours  »y 
right.  Then,  maybe,  that  surly  su- 
pervisor at  Ford  might  just  begin 
understand  why  he  should  ben  a 
more  fairly  towards  "coloureds  ■ ^ 

Yasmln  Allbhal-Brown,  a fellow 
at  the  Institute  for  Public  Policy  _ 
Research,  Is  the  author  of  No  Place 
Like  Home  (Virago),  on  the  Uganaan 
Aslan  experience 
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Rock  ’n’  roll  on 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 


■ m ME  ARE  often  told  that  we 
l/l#  live  in  a visual  culture. 
If  W Clearly  the  message 
hasn’t  got  through  to  our  young 
dramatists,  who  are  utterly  ob- 
sessed with  language.  The  latest 
proof  is  Jim  Cartwright's  I Licked 
A Slag's  Deodorant  (Royal  Court 
Theatre  Upstairs.  London)  which, 
running  only  50  minutes,  is  a piece 
of  word-drunk,  jagged  poetry  about 
desolation  and  solitude. 

Cartwright's  play  Is  tough  and 
bleak.  He  presents  us  with  Man  and 
Slag,  a helpless  misfit  and  a crack- 
addicted  whore.  'Die  Man  is 
strangely  drawn  to  Slag's  world.  He 
not  only  licks  her  deodorant  but  sits 
in  her  tatty  pad  with  a stripper's 
scented  bra  over  his  eyes.  But  when 
lie  is  slashed  and  beaten  by  her 
pimp  and  supplier,  and  left  in  the 
street  with  a bucket  over  his  head, 
she  takes  him  back  home.  They  end 
up  in  a parody  marriage  with  him 
living  under  the  bed.  amidst  the 
(luff-balls  and  condoms,  listening  to 
her  professional  couplings. 

What  Cartwright  is  saying  is  not 
startlingly  original:  that  people  liv- 
ing at  the  extreme  edge  of  solitude 
arc  drawn  together  by  necessity. 
Itnt  he  views  society's  discards  with- 
out a hint  of  condescension  but  with 
an  astonishing,  almost  negligent  po- 
etry. The  play  is  primarily  a linguis- 
tic experience  in  which  Cartwright 
paints  pictures  through  words:  as 
the  Man  describes  a corpse,  “covered 
in  dust  and  beetles",  being  removed 
hom  the  upstairs  room,  or  the  Slag 
evokes  her  flat,  “the  carpet  like  an 


Indian  takeaway”,  the  images  seem 
tangible,  precise  and  resonant. 

I’ve  no  doubt  the  play  will  be 
linked  with  other  recent  excursions 
into  low-life  desperation  such  as 
Shopping  And  Fucking  or  even  the 
stage  version  of  Trainspotting. 
Both,  to  me,  smacked  of  deliberate 
shock  tactics:  there  was  an  element 
of  testing  the  audience  to  see  how 
far  you  could  go.  But  what  distin- 
guishes Cartwright's  play  is  its 
sense  of  sadness  and  recognition  of 
the  crying  need  for  company.  If  It 
has  a fault,  it  is  that  it  sometimes 


falls  into  patterned  phrases:  at  one 
point,  the  Slag  reveals  her  hatred  of 
men  by  reeling  off  a racist  litany  of 
clients,  starting  with  “kinky  Chinks 
taking  ages  to  come",  that  seems 
almost  too  rehearsed. 

But  Cartwright  certainly  proves 
that  our  young  writers  are  devoted 
wordsmlths.  His  own  production 
also  achieves  an  exhilarating  sen- 
sory urgency  thanks  to  the  uninhib- 
ited acting  of  Polly  Hemingway  as 
the  aching  Slag,  and  of  Tim  Potter 
as  the  Oedipal  client  clearly  seeking 
mother-substitutes  and  prey  to 
labial  and  olfactory  obsessions. 

A fascination  with  language  also 
lies  at  the  heart  of  David  Schnei- 
der's The  Eleventh  Command- 


Jeffirey  Segal  givea  David  Schneider  the  chop  fhgto:  Richard  midenhalx 


ment  at  London's  Hampstead 
Theatre,  a first  play  by  a young 
actorcomedlan.  The  hero  is  a 30- 
year-old  Jewish  estate  agent  who, 
like  Cartwright's  protagonist,  is 
mother-dominated  and  has  difficul- 
ties with  girls.  But  when  he  falls  for 
an  Ulster-born  TV  reporter  and 
threatens  to  marry  out.  he  breaks 
the  titular  commandment:  'Thou 
shalt  not  give  any  posthumous  vic- 
tims to  Hitler."  In  the  end  die  play  is 
a straightforward  plea  for  Judaism 
to  shed  its  obsession  with  the  past 
and  adopt  a constructive  attitude  to 
inter-marriage. 

Schneider  writes,  and  plays  the 
lead  character,  with  obvious  sincer- 
ity. But  in  his  case  the  linguistic 
obsession  manifests  itself  in  a com- 
pulsion to  round  out  every  scene 
with  a punchline  as  if  we  were 
watching  a series  of  comic  sketches. 
It's  h quip-hungry  play  typified  by 
the  moment  when  tin*  girlfriend,  en- 
visioning the  possibility  of  mixed 
Jcwish-Ulsler  Protestant  children, 
dubs  (hem  Jaffa  Oranges. 

The  play's  saving  graces  arc  its 
liberal  stance  and  the  quality  of  its 
performance.  Sheila  Stoufel  is  util- 
standing  ns  the  Jewish  mum  who 
argues,  with  passionate  conviction, 
that  marriage  to  a shiksa  is  u form  of 
betrayal.  Even  when  she  pops  up 
through  Ilie  bedclothes,  while  llu- 
hero  is  strenuously  trying  to  make 
love,  she  manages  to  retain  a cer- 
tain dignity. 

Schneider  has  written  a moder- 
ately funny  message  play.  But  you 
feel  he  often  pursues  the  jokes  in- 
stead of  letting  (hem  come  to  him, 
and  allows  his  luve  of  wurd-play  to 
dominate  (he  action.  Language  is  at 
its  best,  as  Cartwright  proves,  when 
il  grows  organically  from  character 
and  situation  rather  than  being 
stuck  on  in  impasto  style:  then  it 
achieves  the  real  potential  for  poetry. 


Works  of  art  up  for  grabs 


All  aboard  with  Dando 


Kamal  Ahmed  on  a rise 
in  the  number  of  art  thefts 

j\,/IORE  than  2,000  works  of  art 
i VI  from  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists,  Including  Picasso 
and  Rembrandt,  are  missing,  many 
stolen,  as  criminals  target  the  art 
world  to  launder  money  from  drug 
deals  and  fraud. 

A new  report  from  the  Art  Loss 
Register  reveals  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  missing  masterpieces  and  a 
rapid  increase  in  art  theft.  This  year 
dte  register  has  been  notified  of 
1.400  stolen  works  of  art  and  an- 
Hqnes  a month,  compared  with  400 
a month  in  1993. 

Picasso  heads  the  list  in  terms  of 
numbers:  nearly  300  of  the  Spanish 
painter’s  works  are  missing,  includ- 
ing the  oil  painting  Ace  Of  Clubs 
and  the  watercolour  El  Christo  De 
Montmartre,  both  stolen  from  gal- 
tones  in  Switzerland.  Ace  Of  Clubs 
15  valued  at  £500,000. 

Close  behind  is  Marc  Chagall, 
“je  Russian-born  expressionist 
‘ore  than  200  of  his  works  are 
trussing.  Other  artists  in  the  top  10 

o!5!  . ^oaxi  Mini,  with  more  than 
c toeing  works,  Albrecht  DUrer, 
, Salvador  Dali  and  Andy 

arhol,  all  with  more  than  100  miss- 
printings.  and  David  Hockney, 
45  missing  works. 

Many  °f  the  paintings  are  price- 
rs - Rembrandt's  Storm  On  The 

y£  9alUee.  stolen  in  1990,  was 
n's  only  known  seascape, 

most  members  of  the 
numh  WOu*d  ke  shocked  by  the 

n2er  of  W0rk8  of  by  such 
Unpeople  that  are  missing,"  said 


James  Emson,  managing  director  of 
the  Art  Loss  Register.  'There  ap- 
pear to  be  plenty  of  low-level  dealers 
who  are  willing  to  buy  without  ask- 
ing too  many  questions." 

The  register  put  together  the 
report  on  the  world's  top  150  artists 
after  approaches  from  Japanese 
banks,  which  are  holding  millions  of 
pounds'  worth  of  paintings  taken  as 
loan  security  from  companies. 
Many  of  the  companies  have  since 
gone  bankrupt  because  of  the  coun- 
try’s recession  and  property-fraud 
scandal. 

"It  would  be  important  for  a bank 
not  to  be  seen  to  be  selling  stolen 
art,"  Mr  Emson  said. 

In  the  past  year,  police,  insurance 
companies  and  Iobb  adjusters  have 
been  inundating  the  register  with 
details  of  items  ranging  from  mas- 
terpieces such  as  Crying  Lady  With 
A Cat  by  Mlr6  to  pieces  of  silver- 
ware, fornlture,  jewellery,  and  fire- 
places ripped  out  of  stately  homes. 

The  register  has  been  involved  in 
the  recovery  of  £25  million  worth  of 
stolen  art  since  It  began  operating 
in  1991,  the  bulk  of  it  in  the  past  18 
months. 

Art  thieves,  often  connected  to 
drug-trafficking  cartels  or  paramili- 
tary organisations  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  Republic,  may 
hold  on  to  stolen  works  for  many 
years  before  passing  them  to 
trusted  dealers.  The  items' are  then 
sold  on  through  a web  of  agents, 
making  It  difficultto  trace  them. 

“After  the  importatiort  of  illegal 
drugs,  tiiis  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous organised  criminal  activities,” 

U KIUUaIiic  Cnmftre  f tllP  SrtHptV 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

ti\FOU  get  all  the  good  jobs, 
■ don't  you?"  grumbled  a 
Percy  Sugden  sound-alike,  boarding 
his  flight  to  Orlando.  Jill  Dando, 
dressed  as  a stewardess,  flashed 
her  fine  teeth. 

It  is  easy  to  build  up  quite  a 
dangerous  head  of  steam  watching 
holiday  programme  presenters 
swan  around  the  world  at  our 
expense.  Fasten  Your  Seatbelt 
(BBC1)  is  a useful  escape  valve. 

Jill  Dando  worked  as  an  air  stew- 
ardess and  Kerin  Woodford  aB  an 
entertainer  on  a cruise  liner.  Under 
pressure,  you  noticed  with  interest, 
she  whlnges  and  he  bristles. 

Kerin's  lowest  point  was  his  ar- 
rival. "What  do  I call  you?”  he  asked 
the  entertainments  officer.  “Sir's 
fine."  “ Sir T “Sir!”  On  his  final  as- 
sessment Attitude  To  Authority  was 
left  empty.  His  finest  hour  was  a ren- 
dition of  Great  Balls  Of  Fire.  I would 
describe  It  as  pretty  dashed  brave. 

■ Jill  was  not  gruntied  to  discover 
that  nobody  looked  at  her.  “They've 
got  their  headphdneB  on,  they're 
looking  up  at  the  screen.  You  think, 
Tm  a human  being  here.  Hello!’"  In 
tills  she  was  mistaken.  They  were 
watching. 

She  couldn't  get  the  trays  out  of 
the' trolley  (“Why  are  they  all  com- 
ing oiit  together?  Oh,  I can’t  get  that 
out  at  aim  nnd,  once  they  were  out, 
she  couldn't  put  them  back  (*Tm 
going  to  get  someone  to  help  me.  I 
can't  do  it,")  She  was  spectacularly 
null  and  void  about  the  duty-free 
trolley.  (Tin  starting  to  panic  now. 


There's  too  much  to  think  about . . . 
The  computer  ...  the  credit  card 
swipes.  They're  £9.99.  No,  they're 
not  They’re  £4.99.  Alison!  I'm  press- 
ing the  wrong  buttons  here.  I don't 
know  what  I’m  doing.")  So  she  re- 
treated to  the  galley.  Where  she 
couldn’t  open  a milk  carton. 

In  The  Verdict  (BBC2)  Mr  Jus- 
tice Hooper  was  off  to  work.  "To- 
morrow I start  a murder." 

A cool  customer,  constable. 

David  Rose,  who  has  a firm  grasp 
of  priorities,  aBked  the  crucial  ques- 
tion: “How  do  you  keep  your  stock- 
ings up?"  The  judge  said  he  used  to 
wear  womens  tights  but  they 
tended  to  descend  with  the  setting 
sun.  T hit  upon  the  idea  of  what  are 
called  Thigh  Highs." 

His  clerk,  who  looks  like  a supe- 
rior butier,  buys  them  from  Deben- 
hams  and  has  other  unexpected 
duties.  “Sometimes  I arrange  a 
spare  lady."  For  dinner,  naturally. 

Judges  are  believed  to  be  remote. 
Uke  ducks  on  a pond,  they  seem  to 
be  In  life,  not  of  it.  Like  ducks,  there 
is  something  inherently  amusing 
about  them.  Judge  Goldstein  Hate 
only  one  dub,  his1  bridge  dub.  Yet 
he  seriously  considered  giving  up 
this  passion  when  he  became  a 
judge.  “In  case  some  row  might, 
break  out  at  the  fable,  which  would 
be  unseemly."  I had  no  idea  bridge 
was  so  inflammatory.  (He  has  also 
been  a West  Ham  fan  from  a boy 
and  doesn't  seem  to  worry  .about 
unseemly  scenes  at  Uptoft  Park.) 

Judge  Tucker  explained  reassur- 
ingly how  jhdges  hare  their,  finger 
on  the  public  pulse:  “I  happen  to  live 
very  close  to  a council’  estate.  My 
gardener  lives  therfe.” 
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The  show’s 
the  thing 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 


COLOUR  and  light  play  over 
the  stork  white  set  of  Bunfy 
Matthias's  show  Viewpoint  like 
sunshine  and  moonlight  over  a 
tiny  Greek  village.  The  stage  is 
dominated  by  two  crenellated 
staircases,  and  when  a peachy 
glow  radiates  behind  them  It’s 
like  dawn  rising  In  a violet  sky. 

Moments  later,  n white  noon- 
day light  etches  their  shadows 
into  lines  of  steel,  or  a blue  dusk 
suspends  (hem  In  mystery.  The 
lighting  flicks  again  nnd  a stormy 
purple  charges  the  stngc  with 
electricity.  This  show  at  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hall  is  one  of 
the  best- designed  In  London, 
Mallhlns  and  Annabel  Haydn 
commissioned  their  set  raid 
lighting  (from  Wells  Mnckeretii 
Architects  and  Mark  Rldlcr)  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  architec- 
ture nnd  dnnee.  Hut  for  much  of 
the  piece  the  choreography's 
function  seems  solely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  design. 

The  dancers  glide  up  and 
don'll  the  stairs  and  flex  into 
moves  that  echo  the  angles  of  die 
set.  Ah  the  stairs  arc  wheeled  be- 
tween positions,  tiie  dnneers  too 
perform  their  steps  back  to  front 
or  in  reverse.  They  sliced  up  or 
slow  down  in  response  to  the 
lighting's  mood  changes,  and 
only  sometimes  do  they  luxuri- 
ate in  their  own  more  curvy 
human  shapes,  or  kick  around 
in  the  empty  spaces  of  the  set. 

Audiences  with  a passion  for 
visuals  may  find  that  the  shapes 
made  by  the  dancers’  bodies  are 
enough  to  please.  The  perform- 
ers are  good-looking  and  the 
choreography  has  moments  of 
deft  composition.  But  as  dance  It 
Is  disappointingly  empty. 

With  every  line  and  gesture 
looking  as  if  they  have  been  caf- 
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To  the  right . . , design  wins  over 

content  photo:  Henrietta  butlsi 
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culated  for*  visual  effect,  you  sus- 
pect that  all  the  choreography 
was  created  In  front  of  n mirror. 

It  rarely  carries  an  emotional  or 
erotic  charge,  and  it  rarely  sings 
with  its  own  sileht  music.  r 
In  fact,  as  the  dancers  dip  and 
bend  to  Noel  Watson’s  fashion- 
able collagfe  sCOre(femrile  vo- 
cals, Bulgarian  Women’s  choir 
and  electric  guitar),  the  effect  is 
of  people  posing.  Ultimately  it 
feels  as  uncomfortable  as  trying 
to  eat  In  an  over-designed 
restaurant.  You  feel  as  tf  you’ve 
been  stranded  in  a room  where 
people’s  only  purpose  Is  to  bleud 
In  with  the  decor  — not  to  satisfy 
any  messier  human  desires. 
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Eminent  Victorians*,  the  public  and  private  lives  of  three  literary  spirits  who  shaped  an  age  of  worries  and  wonders 
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Sage  or 
snob? 


Stefan  Colllni 

A Life  of  Matthew  Arnold 

tiy  Nicholas  Murray 

Hodder  4 Stoughton  400pp  £20 


ROY  HATTERSLEY  (among 
ulhers)  lias  proposed  a good 
dos<:  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  a 
forthright  remedy  for  sonic  of  our 
past* ul  discontents.  Maybe  lie's 
right.  Hut  licforc  reaching  for  our 
copies  of  Culture  Ami  Anarchy  or 
reading  "Dover  Heudi”,  it  is  worth 
reflecting  on  how  Arnold's  famous 
achievements  as  poet  and  cultural 
essayist  wen*  bound  up  with  mecha- 
nisms of  celebrity  which  arc  actu- 
ally very  different  from  those  we  rue 
tainiliur  with. 

For  Arnold  (IH22-H.KI  was  not  to 
1«*  sipiee/ed  in  tu  tin-  lust  few  min- 
utes of  Ni'Wsnighl  nr  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a pertly  familiar  “profile":  his 
natural  mi ilium  was  10.U00  words  or 
liniuieiTuptcd  print  streuTiing 
across  tin-  ill  usl  rat  mu-free  pages  of 
ih<-  gn-at  quarterly  ami  monthly  re- 
views of  the  time,  ’lliese  essays  can 
now  seem  somewhat  leisurely  per- 
formances. 1ml  their  amplitude  gave 
his  disliiiclive  tone  and  perspective 
time  to  do  their  work.  They  were 
often  the  product  of  the  many  wii- 
'•tu I lecture?.  — nil  '■ucli  nut  obvi- 
ously iruitpr-lliiig  subjects  as  “the 
IVn-i.m  Passion  I'lay"  — which 
A i uold  gave  in  Britain  ami  America. 
That  particular  lecture  drew  an  au- 
dience of  ‘.Hid  t«i  the  Masmiic  Hall  in 
Birmingham  in  1X71,  with  200  being 
turned  away. 

Notoriously,  the  danger  is  that 
the  mure  a critic  becomes  a public 
figure,  the  more  (lie  quality  of  his 
literary  journalism  mitl  cultural  criti- 
cism lends  to  decline.  The  pulpits 
are  too  easily  available,  the  congre- 
gation demands  a sermon  whether 
one  is  ready  or  not.  This  is  one  of 
the  tensions  at  the  heart  of  the  role 
of  the  cultural  critic  or  intellectual: 
such  figures  must  already  have 
some  kind  of  reputation  if  they  are 
to  be  invited  to  speak  with  authority 
on  matters  of  general  interest,  but  in 
the  end  there  is  something  self- 
defeating  in  having  one’s  opinions 
published  just  because  one  has 


Conic  into  my  parlour  dear  . . 
[•'Hot  und  MnlLhew  Arnold 

become  n person  whose  opinions 
are  published. 

Si  mu*  of  Arnolds  most  widely 
cited  later  pieces  surely  reveal  the 
corrosion  of  fame  ai  work,  and  the 
balance  tips  loo  far  towards  head- 
masterly  complacency.  But  in  his 
best  work  in  the  1860s,  when  the  es- 
says that  became  his  most  enduring 
books  like  Essay*  In  Criticism  and 
Cull  tin-  And  Anarchy  were  written , 
Arnold  brought  off  this  delicate  bal- 
ancing act  with  great  virtuosity.  Yet 
it  is  also  true  that  of  all  the  eminent 
Victorians,  Arnold  seems  to  have  an 
unrivalled  capacity  still  tn  gel  up 
pi-nple's  il*'s  eS. 


BUT  THEN,  is  him  such  a 
bad  finality  in  a cultural 
critic?  Nicholas  Murray's  A 
l.ife  Of  Matthew  Arnold  is  a read- 
able and  un pretentious  biography 
structured  nmund  the  rising  curve 
of  his  fame.  Murray  sticks  close  to 
Arnold’s  letters,  and  this  yields  a 
narrative  that  is  strong  oil  domestic 
life,  cm  Arnold's  dealings  with  pub- 
lishers. and  on  his  never  wholly  suc- 
cessful efforts  at  self-improvement 
(“How  life  rushes  away,  and  youth. 
One  has  dawdled  and  scrupled  and 
fiddle  faddled  — and  it  is  all  over": 
he  was  29  at  the  time).  The  chief 
limitation  of  this  somewhat  narrow 
focus  is  that  there  is  too  little  on  the 
intellectual  and  social  context,  and 
with  such  a constantly  polemical  au- 
thor as  Arnold  this  makes  it  hard  to 
recapture  the  point  of  his  various 
sorties  into  cultural  debate. 


Spasms  of  piety  behind  the  Zeitgeist 


James  Wood 

George  Eliot:  A Life 
by  Rosemary  Ashton 
Hamish  Hamilton  465pp  £25 

GEORGE  EUOI'k  n systematic 
humanist,  and  thus  an  oddity  in 
English  fiction.  Her  sense  of  life's 
essential  raggediiess  — the  moral 
bumble  which  her  fiction  condemns 
itntl  forgives  — was  reached 
through  clean  rigour.  Her  imagina- 
tion was,  as  it  were,  cork-lined  and 
soundproofed:  she  hod  the  most 
thoroughly  intellectual  mind  of  any 
English  novelist.  But  she  also  lived 
one  of  the  boldest  lives  of  any  19th 
century  writer. 

Rosemary  Ashton’s  fine  biogra- 
phy efficiently  streamlines  this  life, 
but  does  not  stint  on  either  Eliot's 
intellectual  development  or  the 
daily  struggles  of  her  unconven- 
tional existence.  She  powerfully 

UlAitUrt  ■>«  ETlSfri1**  #4«f  <w1n1ae>. 


cence  flier  mother  died  when  she 
was  17),  a plain,  fiercely  ratiocina- 
tive  girl  who  used  her  prim  ascetic 
evangelical  faith  as,  in  part,  a protec- 
tion against  a worldliness  which 
would  not  have  her.  At  IS,  and  run- 
ning her  father's  household,  she 
was  self-deprecating  about  her 
looks  and  given  to  spasms  of  piety 
(in  her  fiction  these  would  become 
spasms  of  wisdom). 

Hut  four  years  later,  she  told  her 
father  that  she  would  no  longer  ac- 
company him  to  church.  Her  life  of 
free-thinking  rebellion  had  begun. 
She  had  heen  reading  new  biblical 
criticism,  and  a month  later  she 
wrote  to  her  father,  a cool  22-year- 
okt:  "I  regard  these  writings  [the 
Bible]  as  histories  consisting  of 
mingled  truth  and  fiction  . . . and 
while  I admire  und  cherish  much  of 
what  1 believe  to  have  been  the  mor- 
tnl  teaching  of  Jesus  himself,  I con- 
sider the  system  of  doctrines  built 

i mnn  llio  fo*»f0  nf  hie  IiTa  In  h#» 


The  original  Humbert 


Natasha  Walter 

Lewis  Carroll 
by  Michael  Bakewell 
Helnemann  3B1pp  £20 

Lewis  Carroll:  A Portrait  with 
Background 
by  Donald  Thomas 
John  Murray  4Q5pp  £25 


from  left,  Lewis  Cnrroll,  George 


Murray's  portrait  gives  a fetching 
account  of  Arnold  as  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Oxford  in  the  early  1840s, 
more  bent  on  pleasure  than  on 
exam-passing.  As  his  brother  re- 
called much  later  “He  read  a little 
with  the  rending  men.  hunted  a little 
with  the  fast  men.  and  dressed  a lit- 
tle with  the  dressy  men."  railing  in 
love  in  his  mid-20s  stirred  Aruuld  to 
write  what  is  probably  his  best  se- 
quence of  poems.  The  identity  of 
the  real-life  original  of  the  “Mar- 
guerite" of  these  poems  has  leased 
biographers  ever  since. 

The  central  poignancy  of  Arnold's 
life  was  the  drying-up  of  his  poetic 
gifts.  By  his  mid-3Us  his  poetic 
achievement  was  almost  all  behind 
him,  and  an  awareness  of  this  fact, 
making  him  at  once  wry  and  re- 
solved. keeps  breaking  through  in 
his  letters.  But  by  then  he  was  im- 
mersed in  the  business  of  earning 
enough  to  keep  his  growing  family. 

He  still  remains  something  of  an 
enigma.  The  truth  surely  is  that  the 
name  “Matthew  Arnold”  has  be- 
come a totem  and  a taboo.  For  some 
it  indicates  everything  worth  de- 
fending in  the  inherited  cultural  tra- 
dition against  the  depredations  of 
fashionable  relativism  and  commer- 
cial tat,  while  for  others  it  signifies 
precisely  the  elitism  and  outworn 
snobbery  that  still  blight  cultural 
discussion.  Getting  beyond  the  label 
and  reading  the  man  himself  is  to 
discover  a figure  who  is  more  vari- 
ous and  more  radical  than  either  of 
these  stereotypes  allows. 


Rev  CL  Dodgson  had 
/ no  life,"  wrote  Virginia 
I Woolf.  But  that  hasn't  put 
anyone  off.  Michael  Bakewell's  new 
biography,  as  he  is  clearly  aware, 
has  rather  missed  the  boat:  "This 
book  was  scheduled  for  publication 
in  July  1995,"  he  tells  us  plaintively, 
“but  was  held  up  over  matters  of 
copyright."  Donald  Thomas,  in  re- 
sponse to  ait  embarrassing  glut  in 
the  biography  market,  has  tried  to 
occupy  a different  niche,  by  calling 
his  offering  a "Portrait  with  back- 
ground”. That  is,  a biography  with- 
out a clear  narrative,  and  a few 
splurges  of  incidental  detail;  the 
number  of  prostitutes  in  Piccadilly, 
the  mores  of  bathers  at  Eastbourne, 
theological  debates  in  Oxford,  and 
so  on. 

I am  grateful  to  Thomas,  how- 
ever, for  repenting  one  quotation. 
Not  by  Dodgson  himself,  but  by 
Vladimir  Nnhukov,  who  translated 
Alice's  Adventures  In  Wonderland 
into  Russian  in  1923.  “I  always  call 
him  Lewis  Carroll  Carroll  because 
be  was  the  first  Humbert  Hum- 
bert" Nahukov  told  Vogue  in  lyfifi, 
referring  to  his  “wretched  perver- 
sions and  to  those  ambiguous 
photographs  be  took  in  dim  rooms". 

Hodgson's  melancholy  hn*  the 
same  tenor  as  Humbert’s:  an  excess 
of  despair,  expressed  with  finicky 
precision.  “The  pursuer  of  happi- 
ness,” he  once  mused,  “when  lie 
has  exhausted  all  other  devices, 
betakes  himself,  as  a last  and 
desperate  resource,  to  some  such 
wretched  watering-place  as  East- 
bourne, and  hopes  to  find,  in  the 
tedious  and  depressing  society  of 
the  daughters  of  mistresses  of 
boarding-schools,  the  happiness  lie 
has  failed  to  find  elsewhere."  Dodg- 
son and  Humbert  tread  the  same 
line  between  coarseness  and  deli- 
cacy, with  countless  little  parenthe- 
ses and  quotation  marks  and 
circumlocutions  that  attempt  to  veil 


the  march  of  desire.  For  instance, 
when  Dodgson  is  desperately  trying 
to  find  new  girls  to  photograph 
naked,  he  is  thrilled  that  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  little  girls  he  has 
photographed  has  put  her  “fun- 
front"  photograph  out  in  her  draw- 
ing room  — "I  quite  hope  that 
picture  on  your  drawing-room  table 
will  serve  as  a sort  of  ’decoy-duck' 
and  reveal  to  you  (and  through  you 
to  me)  other  parents  who  possess 
well-made  children  who  have  a taste 
for  being  taken  without  the  encum- 
brance of  dress."  he  wrote.  Hune 
bert's  prudishness  about  Lolita's 
behaviour  (no  dates,  no  dances) 
chimes  in  with  the  attitudes  of  this 
other,  less  self-conscious  paedo- 
phile. Dodgson  strongly  berated  1th 
child  friends  for  any  precocious  be- 
haviour. His  furtive  love  of ‘Tittle  uu- 1 
dities"  is  both  sensual  and  sacra),  an  I 
odd  combination  that  Nabokov  cap  I 
lured  perfectly.  1 

But  overall  Thomas's  biography 
isn't  nearly  as  satisfying  a* 
Bakewell's  straight  for  ward,  chewy 
narrative.  Bakewell  reminds  us  why  I 
these  studies  and  biographies  gu «n  • 
clunking  off  the  presses.  There  ha 
vuid  — a mystery  — at  the  heart  "i 
Hodgson's  life,  and  it  beck'UisiM'i 
How  did  the  aimn';il,  gniiunlbiv.ik 
mg,  sophisticated  works  ili.il  .in-  lie 
Alice  books  trip  I'rmii  ibe  iniml  "i 
this  prudish,  naive  dm)?  Then-  mi- 
answer.  Hut  clearly.  Dodg-mi  Inn- 
self  had  very  little  pmvluse  "it  1|:; 
nature  of  the  works  Ik  vre.it' ■■ 
When  In*  wrote  his  ' Nursery  Alio  • 
an  attempt  In  recreate  lire  fiiM  fb*.' 
of  brilliance  I’m  a younger  an  diene.-, 
it  was  as  if  somebody  else  bail  g*-1 
bold  nf  his  pi -a  i.i  M-ii-.iii'iii  ik‘ 
While  King  understood  »u  w,,lb 
Perhaps  Carroll's  brilliance  an»'c 
precisely  from  this  inability  to  in- 
quire too  far  into  his  own  mind.  II  In* 
had  been  able  to  reason  out,  as  hi s 
cl  itics  attempt  tu,  the  emotional  ami 
intellectual  themes  that  underlay 
Alice,  he  may  never  have  dared  to 
carry  them  dirough.  As  a middle 
aged  man  he  lay  awake,  night  after 
night,  creating  mathematical  prob- 
lems rather  than  confronting  the 
true  colours  of  his  emotions.  He 
turned  his  back  on  his  secret  gar- 
den,  and  though  we  may  stand,  like 
Alice,  peering  through  the  door,  las 
biographers  will  never  find  a golden 
key  to  let  us  in. 


most  dishonourable  to  God  and 
most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on 
individual  and  social  happiness," 

In  London,  she  became  the  de 
facto  editor  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, and  began  to  write  powerful 
essays,  Her  intellectual  circle  was 
almost  entirely  masculine.  One  of 
those  nien  was  George  Henry 
Lewes,  with  whom  .Eliot  probably 
began  an  affair  — so  Ashton  conjec- 
tures — in  1853.  Lewes  was  one  of 
those  Victorian  engines  running  on 
the  invisible  fuel  of  the  Zeitgeist.  He 
wrote  about  science,  about  philo- 
sophy, about  developments  in  Ger- 
man thought,  about  Siwuiish  drama. 
He  read  a fistful  of  languages,  was  a 
rawer  free-thinker  than  Eliot.  He 
was  unhappily  married;  his  wife  had 
several  children  by  another  man. 

In  1854,  Eliot  and  Lewes  travelled 
together  to  Germany,  in  order  to  do 
research  for  Lewes's  biography  of 
Goethe,  thereby  making  public  their 

rplntinnchin  fin  fhpSr  nphirn  ftimr 


began  living  together  as  husband 
and  wife  (Lewes  could  not  get  a di- 
vorce). Society,  even  unconventional 
literary  society,  was  unprepared  for 
this.  George  Eliot  was  effectively 
barred  from  polite  communication. 

Ashton,  who  has  also  written  a 
very  good  biography  of  Lewes, 
brings  alive  this  noble  relationship. 
Isolated  from  much  of  society,  the 
two  spent  a lot  of  time  together, 
reading  aloud,  writing,  wailing,  visit- 
ing galleries,  u avelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent: "Then  came  the  delightful 
long  evenings  in  which  we  read 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Heine  and 
Macaulay,  with  German  Pffer- 
kuchen  and  Semmels  (gingerbread 
and  rolls)  at  the  end",  wrote  Eliot  of 
their  evenings  in  Berlin  during  the 
Goethe  research.  Of  their  life  in 
London,  she  wrote  that  she  went  to 
bed  "regretting  each  day  as  it  goes". 

Ashton's  account  of  the  birth  of 
the  great  novels  — . Adam  Bede, 
Middleman*,  Daniel  Deronda  — is 
wonderfully  rooted  in  the  particular- 
ities of  this  marriage  of  spirits  and 

fionninocc  nf  mooa  1m urv  Put 


her  criticism  of  the  fiction  is 
what  superficial,  and  a little  too  uj; 
dulgent  A shrewder  critic  njigw 
question  the  inconsistency  of  Eliots 

anti-religious  religion.  . 

Still,  Ashton’s  great  service  is » 
connect  the  early  journalistic  day 
of  Eliot  with  the  later,  more  statue 
world  of  her  fiction.  In  the  Pr0lr^ 
Ashton  irradiates  the  fiction  wtn  » 
new  luminosity  of  context.  And  s 
animates  George  Eliot  as  no  pre 
ous  biographer  has  quite  done, 
freshly  human  is  her  narrative  t 
it  seems  less  a body  of  reseat 
than  an  organ  of  fiction.  Asm® 
book  reads  like  an  excitm® 
barely  credible  Victorian  novel. 
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They’re  thrilling  and  topical  — Michael  Crichton’s  books  have  a knack  of  being  touched  by  real  events,  writes  Mark  Lawson 


Popular  fiction’s  man  of  the  moment 


LONG-HAUL  air  travel  has 
been  very  good  to  thriller 
writers.  Even  people  who  are 
cerebral  readers  when  on  terra 
firma  prefer,  while  in  the  air,  a fast- 
paced  narrative.  They  want  some- 
thing which  will  easily  distract  them 
from  the  tedium  or  fear  of  their  ele- 
vated incarceration.  So  airport 
buokstores  have  become  a lucrative 
market  for  the  yarn-spinners  and 
one  of  the  main  heroes  of  the  pres- 
surised renders  has  been  Michael 
Crichton. 

The  American  writer’s  bestselling 
novels  of  the  nineties  — Jurassic 
Park  (1991),  Rising  Sun  (1992),  Dis- 
closure (1993)  — have  been  the 
perfect  flyer’s  diversion:  movie- 
ready  tales  told  in  short,  tense 
.scenes  interspersed  with  enough 


well-researched  information  — on 
genetic  engineering,  economic  im- 
perialism and  sexual  harassment 
law  respectively  — to  reassure 
snootier  readers  that  their  brains 
nre  not  entirely  treading  air.  And. 
when  they  ran  out  of  pages,  they 
were  likely  to  find  that  one  of  the 
movies  rapidly  produced  from  the 
bonks  — Spielberg’s  Jurassic  Park 
became  the  most  successful  film  of 
all  time  — playing  on  the  cabin  en- 
tertainment system. 

So  passengers  in  U’ansit  this 
month  will  have  been  thrilled  to  find 
a new  hardcover  Crichton  title  on 
display  at  Heathrow,  Kennedy  and 
all  other  English  language  destina- 
tions. They  will  soon  discover, 
though,  dial  the  former  traveller's 
friend  has,  with  this  book,  produced 
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‘Kjcnael  Crichton  ...  up  there  with  the  boxers  and  the  corporate 
Vidors  in  the  American  income  lists  photograph:  jonathun  emey 


the  worst  of  all  texts  with  which  to 
settle  down  on  a 747.  For  Airframe 
is  a thriller  about  a mid-air  disaster 
which  strikes  a commercial  jet  The 
movie  is,  inevitably,  already  in  pro- 
duction but,  however  successful, 
seems  destined  to  become  the  first 
Crichton  spin-off  to  be  rejected  as 
an  in-flight  movie. 

Crichton  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  popular  fiction’s  Mystic 
Mike,  He  has  a knack  for  anticipat- 
ing (lie  saleable  which,  had  it  not 
made  him  impossibly  rich  as  a nov- 
elist, might  have  earned  him  many 
millions  as  a stockbroker.- 

Jurassic  Park  — in  which  a scien- 
tist succeeds  in  replicating  di- 
nosaurs from  DNA  — whs 
published  just  weeks  before  tin*  first 
scientific  articles  claiming  (hat 
cloning  had  become  a genuine  sci- 
entific possibility,  and  was  therefore 
perfectly  positioned  to  be  an  acces- 
sible focus  for  media  debate  on  ge- 
netic engineering. 

Rising  Sun  — in  wtiieh  a i minin' 
in  a Tokyo  corporation  is  the  peg  for 
an  examination  of  the  Japanese  fi- 
nancial {luminal ion  of  America  — 
perfectly  coincided  with  a (IS  elec- 
tion yi'ar  in  which  insurgent  candi- 
dates I ’at  Buchanan  and  K«>ss  iVrot 
had  raised  lor  tlu-  lir-i  time  the 
question  ul  die  economic  threat 
ft  i nn  the  bist. 

And  Disclosure  — which  venires 
on  a sexual  harassment  suii  in  a 
Seat  lie  coi  1 1]  un  < t ci  >rp>  ii';ii  it  ■)  i — had 
the  luck  or  judgment  in  lv  pub- 
lished un  the  eve  of  tile  dccliiraliuu 
of  gender  war  in  America,  with  the 
sexual  harassment  accusations 
brought  by  Anita  Hill  against 
Supreme  Court  nominee  Clarence 
Thomas  and  the  emasculation  of 
John  Wayne  Bobbitt  by  his  wife. 

The  aviation  thriller  is  already  an 
well-established  genre  and  the 
melancholy  history  of  passenger 
flight  is  such  that  any  novel  about 
an  air  disaster  is  nearly  guaranteed 
a topical  peg.  Yet.  even  so,  it  is  an- 
other tribute  (o  Crichton's  fictional 
premonition  that  Airframe,  a project 
he  started  two  years  ago,  should 
come  to  be  published  in  what  has 
been  the  year  of  the  scary  aero- 
plane. it  reaches  the  bookstores 
within  months  of  the  TWA  800  dis- 
aster; the  world’s  worst  mid-air  colli- 
sion, over  Delhi,  and  within  weeks 
of  the  hijacked  plane  disaster  in  the 
Comoros.  Once  notoriously  labelled 
a "zeitgeist-surfer”,  the  author  has 
caught  tile  wave  perfectly  again. 

Yet  Crichton's  position  in  the 
nineties  as  one  of  only  two  Ameri- 
can novelists  to  have  become  a 
superpower  in  both  publishing  and 
movie-making  — the  other  is  the 
legal  thriller  writer  John  Grisham — 
is  all  the  more  surprising  for  the  fact 
that,  as  he  approached  his  50th 
birthday  five  years  ago,  his  artistic 
career  would  liave  been  written  off 
as  nn  interesting  failure. 

Born  in  Chicago  in  1942,  Crich- 
ton seemed  by  adolescence  some- 
one designed  if  not  for  distinction 
then  distinctiveness,  standing  6ft 
din  and  displaying  a genius-level  IQ. 
Graduating  from  Harvnrd  with  a 
first-class  degree  in  anthropology, 
he  s]>eul  a year  lecturing  in  that  sub- 
ject before  enrolling  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Having  already  been  supported 
by  his  family  through  one  degree, 
he  pAid  his  wny  through  medicine 
by  writing  hack  thrillers,  at  a rate  of 
several  thousand  words  each  day, 
under  die  pseudonyms  Jeffrey  Hud- 
son and  John  Lange.  These  designa- 


tions were  self-conscious  puns 
about  his  build,  (he  former  being  a 
famous  American  dwarf  and  the  lat- 
ter a variation  on  Long  John.  The 
fact  that  he  hid  behind  Liiem  sug- 
gests he  assumed  he  would  one  day 
produce  something  better,  although 
there  was  an  early  indication  of  zeit- 
geist-surfing  in  A Case  Of  Need,  a 
Jeffrey  Hudson  thriller  set  in  an 
abortion  clinic,  and  published  in 
1968,  just  before  the  de  bate  over  the 
ethics  of  legalised  terminations 
erupted. 

Qualifying  as  a doctor  the  follow- 
ing year,  Crichton  took  a fellowship 
with  Jonas  Salk,  creator  of  (lie  polio 
vaccine.  In  I960,  Crichton  published 
The  Aiulromedn  Strain,  the  first 
work  with  which  he  had  been  happy 
to  see  his  own  uame  on  the  cover. 

The  young  editor  assigned  to  the 
hook,  Robert  (intllieh.  made  an  in- 
tervention which  would  lie  erueial 
tu  the  creation  of  the  Crichton  liter- 
ary franchise.  Un1  Andmmi'iiii 
Strain  told  of  an  attempt  by  live 
American  biochemists  to  resist  a 
Mlial  virus  train  -qua-  which  has 
infected  earth  alter  the  crash  of  a 
sciemilic  probe.  (iutllU-h  advised 
the  2n-ye:ii‘-uld  U'iclituu  to  pare 
down  ciiarai  ter  dr  sen  pi  inn  and  in- 
terior p'-ycholugi  and  liaiiie  the 
book  in  tin-  style  ot  popular  scien- 
tific journalism,  with  staccato  l.ic- 
tu.'il  prose,  photocopied  (Will  units 
and  diagrams,  and  a list  ut  source* 
at  file  end. 

Cnmlieb.  tin*  scholarly  editor,  and 
Crichton,  (lie  spoiled  doctor,  had 
! engineered  the  techno-thriller,  a 
merger  between  tin*  novel  ami  non- 
fiction.  The  book  also  demonstrated 

If  you  ever  hear  of  a 
Crichton  novel  called 
Armageddon,  gather 
your  loved  ones  and 
head  for  the  hills 

the  writer's  skill  at  fictionalising  pre- 
vailing anxieties,  drawing  on  post- 
Apollo  1!  fears  about  the  risks  of 
penetrating  space,  although  it  can 
also  be  read  today  as  impressively 
pre-Aids  and  pre- Ebola  in  its  depic- 
tion of  viral  mayhem.  It  signalled  an 
early  indication  of  Crichton’s  attrac- 
tiveness to  film-makers,  earning 
him  a life-changing  fee  of  $250,000 
for  the  rights  to  the  1971  film. 

Two  more  scientific  nightmare 
novels  followed:  The  Terminal  Man 
(1972),  in  which  medical  electrodes 
turn  a patient  into  a psychopath,  and 
Westworld  (1973),  a futuristic 
thriller  about  a theme  park  in  which 
tourists  enact  rattier  titan  observe 
their  fantasies. 

The  film  was  enough  of  a success 
to  put  Crichton  in  demand  behind 
the  camera,  but  the  next  decade  and 
a half  looked  like  a classic  California 
story  nf  multiple  marriages,  psycho- 
analysis and  squandered  talent. 
There  were  so-so  films  — The  First 
Great  Train  Robbery  (1978)  — and 
no-no  books.  Including  a novel  isa- 
tion  of  Beowulf  which  Crichton  now 
omits  from  his  bibliographies. 

Himself  looking  like  on  artistic 
dinosaur  as  his  sixth  decade 
loomed,  Crichton  sal  down  in  his 
Santa  Monica  office  nparlment  to 
write  a techno-thriller  about  reburu 
dinosaurs.  In. five  years  since  the 
publication  of  Jurassic  Park,  he  has 
sold  around  30  million  bonks,  which. 


including  film  tights  of  around  $3 
million  for  each  of  his  recent  titles, 
have  put  him  up  there  with  the  box- 
ers and  the  corporate  raiders  in  the 
American  income  lists, 

How  did  this  turnaround  happen? 
With  Jurassic  Park,  Rising  Sun  and 
Disclosure,  Crichton  had  antici- 
pated, or  chanced  upon,  two  key  ele- 
ments in  nineties  culture.  The  first 
was  that  — in  a work!  increasingly 
saturated  with  fact  in  (lie  form  of  vi- 
sual and  printed  news  — the  task  nf 
popular  fiction  would  be  not  es- 
capist but  explanatory. 

The  second  was  that  — as  n ner- 
vous Hollywood  became  ever  less 
keen  on  original  scripts  and  con- 
cepts, preferring  stories  which  had 
been  shown  to  work  in  another 
form  — the  gap  between  novel  und 
film  treat ment  should  lie  closed  ns 
tightly  as  possible.  The  Crichton 
formula  depended  on  three  ele- 
ments: prescience,  technology,  and 
camera-read  mess. 

Timely,  informative  and  filmable. 
Airframe  is  a classic  Crichton  prod- 
uct, a return  to  funu  after  the  sloppy 
and  opportunistic  The  IjosI  World, 
his  sequel  to  Jurassic  Park. 

Set  over  die  space  ul  it  simile 
week  — Crichton's  preferred  tiine- 

Irnm  The  i:i  Strain 

through  in  Rising  Sun  and  I>iscl«»-  j 
sure  — tin-  book  begins  with  ,i  cai:i-  j 
-in  .pi  lie  epiMide  ot  111111111010' 
aboard  l rails  Pacific  Flight  :T-l!Y  an 
N22  twin -eilgiiied  airliner  flying 
from  I long  Kong  to  Denver.  Three 
passengers  are*  f lead  and  nearly  loti 
injured  when  file  jet  makes  .in  emer- 
gency landing  at  Lis  Angeles  air- 
port. T lie  narrative  then  switches  to 
Norton  Aircraft,  manufacturer  of 
the  plane.  A huge  order  fur  N22s  is 
under  negotiation  with  the  Chinese 
and  will  be  wrecked  if  the  nrw-geii- 
er alien i plane  is  shown  to  have  mal- 
functioned. Casey  Singleton,  who 
works  in  the  Incident  Review  team 
at  Norton,  must  find  the  explanation 
for  the  accident  in  an  atmosphere  of 
corporate  secrecy  and  paranoia. 

Intriguingly.  given  that  Crichton 
is  a multi-millionaire  whose  previ- 
ous books  have  been  somewhat 
rightwing  in  their  assumptions,  Air- 
frame is  an  open  attack  oil  the  free- 
market  deregulation  of  the  airlines 
by  President  Reagan  and  the  resul- 
tant reduction  in  maintenance  and 
passenger  safety.  A sub-plot  featur- 
ing journalistic  vultures  from  an 
American  television  current  affairs 
show  covering  the  the  accident  also 
blames  what  Crichton  sees  as  media 
irresponsibility  on  the  removal  of 
the  fair  reporting  restrictions  on 
television  journalists,  another  initia- 
tive of  the  Reagan  administration. 

This  is  by  far  the  author’s  most 
necessary  book. 

But  commercial  airliners  do  mal- 
function, on  a roughly  monthly 
basis,  and  so  Crichton's  latest 
thriller  deals  with  urgent  rather 
than  merely  diverting  material.  A 
lesser  writer  would  have  made  their 
fictionally  stricken  plane  the  target 
of  terrorism,  but  Crichton  realises 
that  the  majority  of  air  accidents  re- 
sult from  meclinnical  mishandling 
nr  malfunction.  The  increasing  sug- 
gestion that  the  TWA  800  disaster 
was  caused  by  technical  failure  lias, 
typically,  cutne  at  exactly  the  right 
time  for  his  book 
If  you  ever  find  In  a publisher's 
catalogue  the  announcement  of  an 
impending  Crichton  novel  called 
Armageddon,  gather  your  loved 
ones  and  head  for  the  hills. 

Airframe  is  published  by  Century  at 
£16.99.  lb  order  a copy  at  the  * 
special  discount  price  of  £1 2.99 
contact  Books@TheGuardianWeekly 
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Standing  the  test  of  time 


Paul  Evan* 


THE  RUGGED , dark  brown 
and  russet  walls  wrap  round 
with  the  smell  of  damp  wood 
and  rich  mould.  Chinks  let  in  pale 
winter  sunlight  and  the  slow  Sunday 
afternoon  sounds  of  the  village. 
Outside,  low  branches  sway  and 
their  green-black  needles  whisper 
in  the  cold  wind  through  the  grave- 
stones. On  these  boughs  are  plump 
scarlet  berries  which  conceal  a poi- 
soned seed.  Inside  this  huge,  hollow 
trunk,  a strangely  peaceful  darkness 
issues  from  the  earth  and  it  seems 
that  the  world  grinds  softly  round 
this  fixed  dark  point,  this  gateway  to 
the  underworld.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
forbidden  place.  Tills  is  the  heart  of 
a yew  tree  in  Claverley  churchyard 
in  Shropshire. 

Tin:  tret?,  whose  fruits  show  llint 
it  is  feninie,  is  over  2,500  years  old. 
long  before  the  church  was  built,  in 
fact  long  before  Christianity,  she 
grew  ns  tile  spiritual  focus  on  a bur- 
in] mound  atop  a red  sandstone  hill, 
.is  she  does  now.  Because  of  the 
yew's  incredible  age,  to  the  Celts  it 
was  tiie  tree  of  life.  Indeed,  there 
arc  yew  trees  in  Britain  that  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  5,000  years  old: 
Whether  in  woods,  churchyards, 
porks  or  gardens,  (he  dark,  mysteri- 
ous old  trees  have  a power  which 
draws  us  to  them,  a power  which 
bears  witness  to  the  death  find  re- 
birth of  countless  years. 

Tlie  yew  tree,  Taxus  baccata,  is 
distributed  throughout  Europe, 
across  North  Africa,  thorough  what 
used  to  be  called  Asia  Minor  and 
along  the  Himalnyas.  The  mysteries 
of  many  religions  and  culls  sur- 
round these  trees.  In  Northern  Eu- 
rope, at  the  midwinter  festivals,  a 
log  of  yew  wood,  the  Yule  log,  was 
burned  on  ceremonial  fires  cele- 
brating the  death  and  rebirth  of  the 
year,  from  tire  burning  Yule  log 
came  Yulctide,  the  winter  solstice 
festival  that  became  absorbed  into 
Christmas. 

According  to  a survey  carried  out 
in  1988,  at  least  500  churchyards  in 
England  and  Wales  have  yew  trees 


which  are  as  old,  and  in  some  cases 
much  older  than  the  church  itself. 
The  distribution  of  these  yews  is 
concentrated  in  southeast  and  cen- 
tral England,  Wales  and  the  Lake 
District. 

The  favoured  habitats  of  yew 
trees  is  on  chalk  or  limestone  soils, 
like  (he  500  year  old  grove  on  the 
chalk  at  Kingley  Vales  in  Sussex. 

Trees  where  growth  rings  can  be 
counted  are  easy  to  age,  and  a yew 
tree  of  12ft  in  girth  is  reckoned  to 
be  300  years  old.  But  in  ancient 
trees,  age  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
calculate  because  they  are  hollow. 
Research  on  the  age  of  yew  trees 
has  changed  radically  thanks  to  the 
work  of  Alan  Meredith  who  esti- 
mates that  yews  with  a girth  of  30ft 
are  2,400  years  old.  Those  with  a 
33ft  girth  are  3,000  years  old.  By 
this  measure,  the  35ft  trees  at 
Defynog,  Discoed  and  Llanfaredd 
churchyards  in  Powys  are  4,500 
years  old.  These  trees  provide  an  ar- 


(LLUSTRATON:  BARRY  LARKING 

chaeological,  ecological  and  spiri- 
tual link  with  prehistory,  and  pagan 
and  Cliristian  traditions. 

If  you  can  find  an  old  yew  tree  and 
want  to  record  it,  measure  the  girth 
of  the  tree  about  4ft  above  ground 
level  by  wrapping  a piece  of  string 
around  it  and  measuring  the  length 
of  the  string.  Note  the  location  with 
the  grid  reference  if  possible,  nam- 
ing the  churchyard  or  place  name 
and  give  any  details  of  nearby  ar- 
chaeological sites  like  burial  mounds 
etc,  or  any  legends  and  stories  that 
are  attached  to  the  tree  or  its  place. 

In  September  last  year,  David 
Bellamy  launched  the  "Yews  for  the 
Millennium”  campaign  which  aims 
to  take  cuttings  from  2,000-year-old 
trees  and  plant  one  In  every  parish 
in  Britain. 

For  further  Information  contact 
lha  Conservation  Foundation, 

1  Kensington  Gore.  London  SW7 
2AR  (telephone  +44-1 71  823  8791) 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 


I A /HEN  Kirafln  Dyumzhinov, 

V V the  controversial  president 
of  the  world  chess  body,  Fide, 
made  the  huge  gaffe  of  announc- 
ing that  the  Karp ov-Kam  sky  title 
match  would  be  played  in 
Baghdad,  with  Saddam  Hussein 
malHng  the  first  move,  few 
observers  gave  the  35-year-old 
Russian  any  chance  of  keeping 
his  job  at  this  autumn's  election. 
Yet,  In  die  event,  be  defeated  his 
Brazilian  challenger  by  a near 
2-1  margin. 

Ityumzhinov  realty  made  a bril- 
liant recovery.  First,  he  hosted  the 
Karpov  v Kamsky  series  in  his 
home  town  of  Elista,  where  the 
organisation  went  well  and  the 
games  were  hard  fought.  Then  he 
gave  the  veteran  ex-champion 
Smyslov  a pension,  promised  to 
stage  the  1998  Olympiad  in 
Kalmykia,  and  put  Ms  unpopular 
idea  for  an  annual  world 
championship  with  knock-out 
mini-matches  on  the  back  burner. 

Just  before  die  presidential 
vote,  he  produced  two  master 
strokes:  a Karpov  versus 
Kasparov  world  title  reunifica- 
tion match  for  1997  and  a per- 
sonal endorsement  of  his 
campaign  from  no  less  than 
Bobby  Fischer,  who  wrote  to 
wavering  delegates  that 
Ilyumzhinov  was  "a  man  of  his 
word".  Now  safe  for  another 
term,  Ilyumzhinov  remains  a 
hands-on  Fide  president  and  is 
learning  from  his  mistakes.  Last 
month,  Elista  again  hosted  the 
Russian  championship,  despite 
the  fiasco  of  the  1994  tourna- 
ment when  the  prize  fond 
dropped  by  12  per  cent  during 
play  due  to  the  collapse  of  the 
rouble.  This  time,  prizes  were  in 
dollars,  with  $ 12,000  for  the 
winner  plus  a car,  which  Alex 
Khallftnan  drove  back  to  St 
Petersburg. 

Khallfrnan's  best  game  was  a 
sophisticated  version  of  a novice 
theme.  Beginners  like  to  accept 
the  Queen's  Gambit  pawn  1 d4 
d5  2 c4  dxc4  and  try  to  hold  it 
by  b5,  a plan  which  fails,  as 


Quick  crossword  no.  345 


Bridge  Zia  M ah  mood 


Across 

1 Doctor  (Slang)  (6) 
4 Pattern  (5) 

7 US  state,  maybe 
baked  (6) 

£■■  Top  (6) 
j 0 Caribbean 
island  (.1) 

10  Spanish 
dance  (8) 

1 2 Device,  skill,  or 
stratagem  (1 1 ) 

1 7 Guard  ol 
consul tier 
interests  (6) 

10  Ruin  on 

ijfirmui  ii  |4) 

_'i ) Rr'ixist  enn/tjy  (t>) 

2 1 Sir jlil  prun  (as  ot 
i.i  » iscior  ico)  (8) 

22  Thrust  forward  (5) 

23  Cold  and 
unresponsive  (6) 


Down 

1 Shellfish  (7) 

2 Scorn  (7) 

3 Running  on 
solid  fuel  (4-5) 

4 Pattern  — or 
mildew  (5) 

5 Fiendish  (7) 


Heather  dhondy  and  lu 

McGowan  of  the  British  ladies' 
team  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Icelandic  Open  team  to  enter  the 
World  Mixed  Teams  championship, 
and  stormed  through  to  (he  final, 
where  they  came  up  against  an  all- 
professional US  team  that  contained 
two  world  champions. 

Take  the  East  cards  on  the  deal 
below,  and  see  if  you  can  defeat 
South’s  grand  slam: 

North  (dummy) 

* 4 

V A K 6 5 2 
♦ K3 
497(14  3 

East  (you) 

4 1085 
VJ  1U8  4 3 

♦ J 

4 0 10  5 2 

This  lias  been  the  bidding  teet* 
l up  of  next  column).  Two  (linn Kinds 
was  fourth  suit  forcing,  four  no 
trumps  was  simple  Blackwood. 
West,  your  partner,  leads  (tie  ten  of 
diamonds,  which  is  consistent  with 
109  and  others  or  Q109  and  others 
on  your  methods.  South  wins  in 
hand  with  the  ace  nnd  cashes  sue 
rounds  of  spades,  having  begun 


0 Lie i in i J 
ointment  (15) 

1 1 Sailor  or 

direction-finder  (d) 

13  Eight -sided 
ligurfl  (7) 

14  Zifcfi!  (7) 

15  Busy  — going  to 
be  married  (7) 

16  Turn  as  on  a 
pivot  (6) 

18  It  may  be  private 
or  public  (5) 


Last  week’s  solution 


□□  BaaBHaaQi 

a a a a 

IQBQQQ  QQQEJI3I 
DmnJEJO  HQQQQIDa 

n 0 or  e a 

[aanaaEDE  hqdhi 

0 □ Q H D □ 

aaaQQQnaaiia 

□ a e q 


Black's  does  here,  because 
White’s  fast  piece  development 
can  exploit  weaknesses  on  the 
Q-slde  and  around  the  BK. 

Khalifa]  an  v Sveshnikov 

1 d4  dS  2 c4  e6  3 Nf3  c6?I 
Move  order  tricks  are  part  of  every 
master^  armoury  nowadays.  Black 
Is  angling  for  the  known  system 
Nc3  Nf6  5 e3  Nbd7,  but  playing  c6 
before  Nffi  is  too  inflexible. 

4 g3!?  White  switches  to  a 
promising  form  of  the  Catalan.  Nffi 
5 Bg2  dxc4?l  Be7, 90  and  Nbd7  is 
solid  if  passive.  Instead  Black 
launches  an  ego-trip  to  justify  3.  ..cfi. 

6 0-0  b5  7 a4  Bb7  8 Ne5 
Qb8?!  Qc8  Is  normal.  9 b3!  cxb3 
10  Qxb3  Nbd7  11  BeSThe 
threat  d4-d5  opens  up  the  centre 
and  BK.  c5  12  Nxd7  Nxd7  13 
d5!  bxa4  14  Qxa4  exd5  15  Nc3 
d4  16  Nd5  Bxd5  17  Bxd5  Rd8 
18  Bf4  Qf6  Black  can  no  longer 
resist  If  Be7 19  Rfbl  Qf620  Bc6 
stops  castling,  while  Bd6 19  Rfbl 
Qc7  20  Rb7  wins  material. 

19  Qb5  Bd0  20  Ra6  Rb8 
21  Bb7  Bxf4  22  Rxf0  gxffi  23 
gxf4  f5  24  Qc6  Kd8  25  Qd5 
Kc7  26  Bc6  Resigns 

No  2452 


abodefQh 

White  mates  in  three 
moves,  against  any  defence 
(by  H Jansen). 

No  2451: 1 Bdl  Kf5  2 Be2  106 
3 Ba6  Kf5  4 Bc8+  Kf6  5 Kd7 
KB  6 Ke7  mate. 


West 

North 

East 

North 

IV 

No 

« 4 

No 

2* 

No 

V A K 6 5 2 

No 

3* 

No 

0 K3 

No 

5+ 

No 

*97643 

No 

No 

No 

West 

South 

14 

24 

4NT 

7NT 


with  AKQJ32  In  the  suit.  West  fol- 
lows to  three  rounds,  then  discards 
the  queen,  two  and  four  of  dia- 
monds. Declarer  throws  four  clubs 
and  a heart  from  dummy.  You  can 
spare  a heart  nnd  a dub  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  spades,  but  what 
will  you  discard  ou  the  sixth? 

It  appears  that  West  began  with 
Q 109842  in  diamonds,  and  South 
wiili  A7G!>.  If  South  has  the  queen  of 
hearts,  you  need  to  keep  that  suit 
guarded  and  trust  your  partner  for 
ihc  king  of  clubs.  But  if  South  began 
with  a void  in  hearts  and  AKx  of 
clubs,  you  must  throw  a heart  on 
the  sixth  spade  in  order  to  protect 
the  club  suit.  The  hill  deal  is  shown, 
above  right. 

In  practice,  the  US  East  player 
tlirew  a second  dub  on  the  last 
spade.  Liz  McGowan's  AK8  of  dubs 
were  now  good,  and  she  made  her 
contract  with  six  spade  tricks,  two 
hearts,  two  diamonds  and  three 
dubs.  There  were  two  clues  which 
might  have  guided  East  to  the  right 


West  East 

*976  *1085 

V Q97  VJ  10843 

4 Q 19 9 8 4 2 »J 

*J  4Q1052 

South 

* AKQJ32 
V None 

♦ A765 
*AK8 

discard.  South  had  jumped  to  7NT 
on  learning  only  that  her  partner 
had  one  ace;  with  a hand  such  as: 

♦ AKQJ32  VQ  ♦A765  *A8 

she  would  hardly  have  been  in  3 
position  to  bid  the  grand  slain  win- 
out  checking  for  kings  in  the  Nor  i 
hand.  And  if  West  did  not  have  a 
guard  in  hearts,  he  should  haveic 
you  know  the  position  by  discard^ 
hearts  on  the  run  of  the  sP^dc\ 
Since  the  contract  was  six  spades 
the  other  table,  East’s  error  cost 
side  30  IMPs  — and  the  BntaWj 
Iceland  combination  won  the  Wor^ 
Championship  by  just  11. 
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Cricket  One-day  International:  Zimbabwe  v England 


England  dither  to  a new  low 


Down  and  out . . . Darren  Gough  is  run  out  by  Zimbabwe's  wicket 
keeper,  Andy  Flower  photograph:  Howard  burdht 


David  Hopps  In  Bulawayo 

ENGLAND  have  played  Zim- 
babwe in  four  one-day  interna- 
tionals and  have  lost  three, 
Sunday's  two-wicket  defeat  here 
coining  courtesy  of  about  as  vacillat- 
ing a batting  display  as  one  could 
wish  to  witness  — 152  all  out  on  a 
pitch  that  might  have  inhibited 
strokeplay  but  which  was  reliable 
enough  to  have  provided  at  least  200. 

Zimbabwe  can  be  quite  a handy 
one-day  side  as  England's  captain 
Michael  Atherton  was  careful  to 
point  out  afterwards.  So  handy,  in 
fad,  that  they  had  lost  their  last  10 
one-day  internntionals,  and  had 
never  beaten  a Test  nation  when 
hatting  second  in  a limited-overs 
match. 

England  may  have  made  a habit  of 
losing  in  some  strange  places  but 
they  have  rarely  succumbed  in  such 
an  easy-going  atmosphere,  where 
they  had  vocal  support,  where  all  the 
Zimbabweans  in  a crowd  of  5,000 
seemed  to  know  each  other.  England 
did  bowl  with  persistence  and  when 
Zimbabwe  faltered  at  107  for  seven, 
they  might  have  won. 

But  that  was  the  cue  for  fortitude 
I «>f  a rather  greater  order.  Alistair 
Campbell  had  demoted  himself  to 
No  7 after  colliding  with  his  team- 
mate Guy  Whillnll  during  fielding 
practice.  His  right  hand  was  heavily 
bruised  and  his  cheek  was  scarred 
by  Whittall's  studs.  But  he  baited  ju- 
diciously and  his  unbeaten  32  en- 
1 Mired  the  match  was  won  with  more 
| Ilian  six  overs  to  spare  — his  first 
1 '.rin  as  Zimbabwe's  captain. 

For  the  shot  of  the  match,  look  no 
\ fanher  than  Eddo  Bramles,  the 
hefty  chicken  farmer  who  embar- 
rasses England  as  easily  as  cracking 
j ‘-Kgs.  When  Croft's  off-spin  lured 
Streak  into  driving  a return  catch, 
Zimbabwe  were  16  runs  short  will 
uvo  wickets  remaining  nnd  the  ten- 
'i«n  had  reached  its  height.  Bran- 
. 'fa*  whacked  his  first  ball  over  long 


off  for  six.  That  as  good  as  settled  it. 

Zimbabwe's  top  order  had  been 
held  together  by  Waller,  who  made 
48  until  he  was  run  out.  Silverwood 
made  a sound  impression  on  his 
England  debut,  taking  a wicket  with 
his  sixth  ball  when  Grant  Flower 
chopped  on  and  then  removing  the 
elder  Flower,  Andy,  to  Knight's  low 
catch  at  cover. 

Atherton  rationally  opted  to  bowl 
out  his  three  quicker  bowlers. 
Gough’s  two  wickets  included  the 
prize  one  of  Houghton,  who  drove  to 
extra  cover,  and  Mullally's  final  spell 
brought  two  wickets  in  two  balls.  But 
Atherton  eventually  ran  out  of  op- 
tions. Croft’s  off-spin  was  withdrawn, 
after  his  first  two  overs  cost  16,  and 
Irani  again  looked  vulnerable. 

England's  batting  had  looked 
comfortable  enough  to  begin  with 
but  Streak’s  swing  accounted  for 
Knight  and  Stewart,  at  which  point 


Atherton  embarked  upon  prolonged 
and  distrusting  reconnaissance, 
labouring  77  balls  over  23.  Then  he 
had  a leg-side  mow  at  Grant 
Flower’s  slow  left-arm  and  was 
caught  at  mid-ou. 

Thorpe,  coming  in  at  No  4 even 
though  Hussain  and  Crawley  arc  in 
bolter  form,  had  his  off-bail  flicked 
aside  by  Brandos.  Crawley  briefly 
looked  in  trim  before  he  advanced 
to  Rennie  and  drove  a catch  into  the 
off-side.  Only  Hussain  prospered, 
finishing  unbeaten  on  49,  and  even 
he  could  not  have  been  entirely 
happy  as,  in  the  filial  throes,  he  ran 
out  Gough  and  then  lost  both  the 
strike  and  the  last  man  Silverwood 
more  easily  than  he  might  have 
wished. 


Scores:  England  1 52  Zimbabwe 
1 53  for  8.  Zimbabwe  won  by  two 
wickets 


Football  Premiership:  Liverpool  5 Middlesbrough  1 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Williams  faces  trial 


Frank  williams,  chief  of 

the  Formula  One  team,  is  to 
go  on  trial  witli  five  others 
charged  with  manslaughter  over 
the  death  of  Brazilian  driver,  Ayrton 
Senna. 

A lawyer  for  Mr  Williams  said  a 
trial  had  been  set  for  Feburnry  20  in 
Italy  and  added  that  the  first  hear- 
ing would  be  before  a judge  at 
lmola,  where  Senna  was  killed  in  n 
crash  during  the  San  Marino  Grand 
Prixon  May  1, 1994. 


DAMON  HILL,  winner  of  the 
Formula  One  world  title  in  Oc- 
tober, was  named  tiie  BBC’s  Sports 
Personality  nf  the  Year  on  Sunday 
— the  second  time  he  lias  won  the 
award.  Hill  collected  it  in  1994  when 
he  missed  the  world  title  by  nut 
point.  He  said  lie  was  "enormously 
proud"  to  have  been  honoured  in 
this  way.  "This  really  makes  my 
year  for  me,"  Hill  added. 

Rower  Steve  Redgrave,  who  won 
Britain's  only  medal  in  the  Atlanta 
Olympics  and  his  fourth  in  the  cox- 
less  pairs,  was  second,  while  jockey 
Frankie  Dettori,  winner  of  seven 
races  in  one  day,  finished  third. 

Meanwhile,  Uurussia  Dort- 
mund’s Matthias  Sammtr  is  cm 
course  in  win  the  19%  European 
FuotbalW  nf  the  Year  award.  He 
was  believed  to  have  wmi  two- thirds 
of  the  votes  in  the  annual  poll  run  by 
tiie  magazine.  France  Football. 
Barcelona’s  Brazilian,  Ronaldo,  was 
in  second  position  while  Britain's 
Alan  Shearer  was  third. 


IAIN  DOW1E,  who  has  not  scored 
for  West  Ham  in  the  Premiership 
since  March  23.  struck  twice  within 
10  minutes  in  the  first  half  for 
Northern  Ireland  in  their  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Albania  in 
Belfast.  It  was  their  first  victory  in 
Group  Niue.  In  Group  Seven,  the 
match  between  Wales  and  Turkey 
finished  as  a goalless  draw,  virtually 
ending  Welsh  hopes  of  qualifying 
for  the  finals  in  France. 


Butcher  launched  England  A's  sec- 
ond innings,  making  47  from  36 
balls.  He  was  eventually  out  when  he 
trod  on  his  stumps,  but  White  and 
Jason  Gallian  saw  the  side  to  106-4 
at  the  cluse.  Scores:  England  A 230 
and  106  for  4;  Queensland  298. 

During  die  tour,  Butcher  was  the 
most  successful  batsman,  scoring 
264  runs  in  five  innings  at  an  aver- 
age nf  52.8,  closely  followed  by 
White  at  51.  White  headed  the  bowl- 
ing table  witli  1 1 for  178  at  an  aver- 
age of  16.18,  England  A won  six 
games,  drew  three  and  lost  one. 


INDIA  beat  South  Africa  by  280 
runs  in  the  third  nnd  final  Test  nl 
Kanpur  to  wrap  up  the  series  2-1.  It 
was  South  Africa’s  first  scries  defeat 
since  returning  to  international 
cricket  in  1991.  The  visitors,  set  a 
victory  target  of  461,  were  bowled 
out  after  lunch  on  the  final  day  for 
180.  Scores:  India,  237  nnd  400  for  7 
dec  (Mohammad  Azharuddin 
lfi3no);  South  Africa  177  and  180. 


LIAM  BOTHAM,  son  of  former 
England  cricket  all-rounder  Ian, 
has  decided  lie  will  play  a different 
ball  gnme.  The  19- year- old  is  not  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  font  steps, 
choosing  to  pursue  a career  in 
Rugby  Union.  Only  mouths  after  a 
much-hailed  first-class  cricket  debut 
for  Hampshire  in  which  he  took  five 
wickets,  lie  has  signed  a contract  to 
playnigby  for  West  Hartlepool. 


IT  WAS  more  of  the  same  when 
Riddick  Bo  we  of  America  ami 
Poland's  Aiulew  Goiota  squared  up 
to  each  other  in  the  boxing  ring  for 
the  second  time  in  five  months,  at 
Atlantic  City  on  Saturday.  Rowe,  be- 
hind on  all  three  judges'  cards, 
benefited  from  Gulota's  penchant 
for  throwing  low  blows  and  won  on 
a disqualification.  During  the  bout 
Bowe  hit  die  canvas  twice,  while 
Goiota  was  knocked  down  once. 


Fowler  to 
the  four 


Jeremy  Alexander 


BOBBIE  FOWLER,  like  a bats- 
■«man  on  song,  went  past  his 
reniury  with  a four.  His  second  goal 
im  t0  tendmark  in  his 
game  for  Liverpool,  one  fewer 
Jhan  ten  Rush,  it  is  a momentous 
faat.  completed  within  a perfor- 
mance of  irresistible  team  momen- 
tum. 

Towards  the  end  at  Anfield  Mo 
eer  shot  with  orgiastic  ambition 
jwl  the  hall  skewed  to  the  far  touch- 
The  crowd  laughed  — and 
■Wk'd  again  when  it  became  a 

[ll  1 , 1 PflSS  for  Bjornebye.  Liver- 
l«wl.  three  up,  were  on  a spree 
against  a defence  that  had  been  dis- 

■ ‘rSiu  , . ' m°forway  cones,  leav- 
> ;'flW i a helpless  hero  behind, 
"."•k  r Played  the  fiat-track  bully. 

I .V11*  the  context  in  which  his 
• 1 I'evuiieni  on  the  day  should  be 
K'u  It  was  too  easy,  so  that  a 
■"‘V  chances  escaped  as  well, 

! i rom  *he  simple  to  the  spec- 
I n L'teriy  optimistic.  Even  Fowler 

; k.  !'.w  of  them,  carried  along 
wJteMide  of  glee.  But  he  is  the 


Beating  the  Rush  . . . 102  goals 
In  165  games  for  Fowler 

poacher  par  excellence.  When  it 
mattered,  his  eye  was  keen,  his 
balance  .superb,  his  execution 
infallible. 

His  first,  after  29  seconds,  was 
straightforward  and  set  Liverpool  at 
ease  when  they  might  have  been  on 
edge:  two  points  from  three  home 
games  had  left  the  crowd  restless  to 
the  point  of  hostility.  His  second 
>vas  sharply  reactive  to  a rebound, 
his.  third  (straight  after  Boro's  in- 
off)  clinical,  his  fourth  magical  with 
twist  and  sleight  of  foot  turning 


Whyte  into  a corkscrew.  He  has  an 
instinct  and  confidence  where  oth- 
ers, especially  McManaman,  have  a 
hang-up.  Bjornebye  scored  tiie 
other  and  Collymore  had  a part  in 
four.  He,  above  all,  revelled  in  the 
space  that  Boro  could  not  get  to. 

Boro's  defenders  were  in  the 
wrong  place  all  afternoon.  The  pre- 
vious week  Atherton  had  marked 
McManaman  into  anonymity  and 
Sheffield  Wednesday  won  1-0,  but 
Bryan  Robson  paid  no  heed.  Denied 
the  defensive  experience  of  Pear- 
son, Fleming,  Vickers  and  Morris, 
as  well  as  Juniuho  in  attack,  the 
Boro  manager  plumped  for  a free- 
wheeling approach  when  discipline 
was  his  only  hope  after  11  league 
games  without  victory,  it  put  the 
ball  into  Liverpool's  court  and  they 
returned  it,  as  often  as  they  cared, 
into  Boro’s  net. 

Robson  could  do  with  a fort- 
night's break  instead  of  the  festive 
glut  of  fixtures.  He  needs  to  restore 
Ravanelli’s  interest  ns  much  as  to  in- 
tegrate Emerson,  to  bash  heads  and 
reinforce  the  club’s  ambition.  On 
the  opening  day  tiie  Italian  scored  a 
hat-trick  in  the  3-3  draw  with  Liver- 
pool. Now,  without  a goal  in  four 
games,  he  is  burying  his  silver  head 
in  shrugging  shoulders,  sulking  for 
£7  million.  Fowler  scored  four  fur 
nothing. 


YORKSHIRE  all-rounder  Craig 
White  took  a career  best  6-66  as 
England  A wrapped  up  a successful 
Australian  tour  with  a draw  against 
Queensland  at  Brisbane.  White 
passed  150  first-class  wickets  in  tiie 
process  as  the  home  side  were  dis- 
missed for  298.  Opener  Mark 


PA  CARLINO  PRBMIER8HIP  Leeds  0. 
Tottenham  0;  Liverpool  5,  Middlesbrough  i; 
Sunderland  3,  Chelsea  0;  Wimbledon  1 , 
Blackburn  0;  Derby  0.  Evert  on  I.  Leading 
positional  I,  Arsenal  (pbyed  1 7.  points  35). 

2.  Liverpool (17*34);  a Wimbledon  (?7-34). 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE  First  Division 

Bam  Bid/  3.  Tranmere  0:  ftmiinghm  P,  W.B  A. 
P;  Bolton  1 , Ipswich  2;  Bradford  P,  Reading  P; 
Charlton  i , Pan  Vale  3;  Norwich  l . Crystal 
Palace  1;  Oxford  4.  Shefileki  Util  l ; Pat&rocijlh 

3,  Huddeidfiel'l  i;  OPR.  *1,  Soulhwnl  0;  Sloi-a 
2.  Swindon  0,  Wdvos  0.  Oldham  1.  Leading 
positions:  1 . Bolton  123-42).  2.  Bombay  (22- 
41);  3.  ShofUtfdUtd  [22-2% 

Seoond  Division  Boumpmouth  l.  Miifwzin  1 ; 
Bnitof  Oly  1,  BflHk.4  Rfnrcv?  1 : Bumtey  1. 
Brnritfon  1 2;  GiWrkjJum  2.  Bury  2;  Luiun  ti. 
CrewflO:  Nolls  On,  RothorliamO;  Ryinoulh 
2.  Shruwvlnjrv  2:  S^kpoit  0.  PnhirhiW.tvuh  n. 
WdJvtii  I . W«it lord  T;WvcomWi  i.Chosiuite'cl 
0;  Yoi»  i.WiojjiamO.  Loading  positions: 

\.  Bmnifoid  p-43|.  Z M«lhvnH  I2S -«l  I):  .3. 

Luton  (2:-401 

Third  Division  Brlghk>n  3.  Hu'l  U,  C.inibrrJg* 
1 , Wigan  1 . ChLA^r  J.  i . RiTi.--.rn  \ , 

Leyton  l , HtMfl'ord  2.  Cnrk-I*  3.  LiriCL-lri  i . 
Nortnjnipior- 1;  Mun3fi!:!:l  l.CtfCheilci;  i; 


JACKIE  STEWART,  the  57-year- 
old  three-limes  world  motor-rac- 
ing champion,  is  back  in  the  title 
hunt,  this  time  witli  his  own  grand 
prix  team.  Last  week  Ms  team  car, 
the  Stewart-Ford  SF1,  was  unveiled 
in  London.  The  Ford  V10-powered 
car  will  be  on  the  grid  when  the  new 
FI  season  begins  in  March. 


Rochdale  1 . Hartlepool  3:  Scunthorpe  4, 

Exeter  i:  Torquay  1,  Scarborough  0.  Leading 
positional  1,  Fulham  (23-49);  2,  Cerilde  (23- 
43);  3.  Sheffield  Uld  (23-43). 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  Premier 
Division  Aberdeen  O.  Motherwell  Cl;  Hibernian 

1,  Dundee  Utd  I ; Kflmarnock  2.  Hearts  0; 

Raflh  P.  Cetlic.  P;  Rangers  3.  Dunfermline  1 . 
Leading  positions:  1.  Rangers  (16-381:  2. 
Aberdeen  (17-291;  3,  Celtic  (14-27). 

First  Division  Dundee  i .Slitting  Albion  *; 
F.ilkJri*  O,  Morton  0;  SI  Mirren  3,  Partlck  2. 
Leading  poaltlona:  t,  Si  Jolm&ion  (17-36): 

2,  Falkirk  ( 1 0-30);  3.  A'rdrlo  ( 1 7-29) 

Second  DIvlBlon  Bu'clvn  3,  Quoon  of  Soulh 

3,  D-nittMitori  1,  Hamilton  3;  Livingston  1.  Ayr 

0.  SinTiii'  •r.i'.muir  P.  Ctyrio  P;  Stinrr,i«i  1 . 

Sc*  w.c I-.  1 . Loading  positions:  t.  Lnuncjjicn 
(I7-H7I;  2.  Avr  07-354:  3.  HurTifflon  07-341. 

Third  Division  Albion  P.  Post  Co  P:  E $i«rtiri>j 

1 . Co  .Vi  li'rtfrfVilh  O.  Furfur  P.  Alton  P.  Chwif?rr, 

Park  3.  ArtirOtttl  i 1:  Irv/^rnoss  2.  M}n1ro3»tO 
Leading  positional  1.  07-32):  2, 

MonifO:>3  (lfi-3 d);  n,  Ruts  .Co'jrHv  07-27), 

TEftlNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP  First  round 
replay  Frjrtiv  AHjicn  0;  CVJ*  3,  Hu-niy  2. 


Football  results 


